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THANKSGIVING. 


BY MARY CHANDLER JONES, 








For the winter’s saintly snow, 

For the springtime’s hopeful green, 
For the summer’s happy glow, 

For the autumn’s golden sheen,— 
Thee, O loving Lord, we bless 
In a song of thankfulness ! 


For the gladness of the days 

When the sun shone clear and bright, 
With no hint of cloud or haze 

From the morniog to the night,— 
Thee, O loving Lord, we bless 
In a song of thankfulness ! 


For the peacefulness of night, 

Silent folding round our sleep, 
When nor danger nor affright 

Stirred the darkness, restful, deep,— 
Thee, O loving Lord, we bless 
In a song of thankfulness! 


Shall we take the good alone ? 
Shall we leave the evil out? 
Can we, for the cloud, the moan, 
For the danger and the doubt, 
Thee, O loving Lord, still bless 
In a song of thankfulness ? 


Darkness showed thee Light of Light, 
Sorrow proved thee Friend of Friends, 

Danger taught thee Might of Might, 
Truth of Truth when doubt descends; 

For this learning, thee we bless 

In a song of thankfulness! 


‘All our times are in thy hand,” 
And we thank thee for the whole; 
All has waited thy command ; 
For our joy, and for our dole 
Thee, O loving Lord, we bless 


In a song of thankfulness! 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
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THANKSGIVING. 








BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 





ONE thanks God that he knows not sorrow’s touch ; 
One for the sure increase of honest gain ; 
One for life’s sacred friendships, such—and such ! 


And one dares thank Him for the scourge of pain. 
New York Crry. 


AN EYE ON HEAVEN. 








BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





A WISE man who is setting out for a foreign country— 
especially if he intends to reside there—will study the 
localities in that land, and seek to become acquainted 
with the language and the customs of its people. His 
thoughts will be much upon it. But do the great major- 
ity even of true Christians spend much time or thought 
about Heaven? Yet it is to be their dwelling place 
through innumerable ages. At no distant day—perhaps 
within a few days tosome of us—the veil that hides the 
eternal world may drop, and the gates of the Father's 
House may open before our astonished vision! If 
Heaven is ready for Christ’s redeemed people, then surely 
they should be making ready for Heaven. 

We ought to be thirking more about our future and 
everlasting home. If our treasures are there, then our 
hearts should be there also, in frequent and joyful antic- 
ipations. John Bunyan tells us of his Pilgrim that “his 
heart waxed warm about the place whither he was going.” 
This world is not our rest. It is only our temporary 
lodging place, our battle ground to fight sin and Satan, 
Our Vineyard in which to labor for our Master and our 








fellow-men until sundown, our training school for the 
development of character and youth in grace. A thor- 
oughly spiritual person who makes Jesus Christ real and 
the powers of the world to come real, and who has set 
his affections on things above, must inevitably have some 
deep meditations about his home and his magnificent in- 
heritance. He loves to read about it, and gathers up 
eagerly the few grand, striking things which his Bible 
tells him about the jasper walls and the gates of pearl, 
and the trees that bear twelve manners of fruit, and the 
crystal streams that flow flashing from beneath the 
throne of God. Among his favorite hymns are ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem the Golden” and the ‘“‘Shining Shore”; they are to 
him like rehearsals for his part by and by in the sublime 
oratorios of Heaven, Sometimes when cares pr‘ss heavily 
or bodily pains wax sharp, or bereavements darken his 
house, he gets homesick, and says: ‘‘Ob, that I had 
wings like a dove ; then would I fly away, and beat rest!” 
Such devout meditations do not prove any man or 
woman to be adreamy mystic. They are not the pious 
sentimentalizings of mourners to whom this world has 
lost all its charm, or of enthusiasts whose religion evap- 
crates in mere emotion. The hundred-handed Paul con- 
stantly reminds his fellow-workers that their ‘ citizen- 
ship is inheaven.” The godly Samuel Rutherford, who 
was said to be always studying, always preaching, and 
always visiting the sick, found time to feed on anticipa- 
tions of Paradise ; he tells us that he often longed to 
‘**stand at the outer side of the gates of the New Jeru«a- 
lem and look through a crevice of the door and see 
Christ’s face.” He exclaims: ‘‘ Oh, time, run fast! Oh. 
fair day, when wilt thou dawn? Oh, shadows, fleeaway ! 
Oh, well-beloved Bridegroom, be thou to me like the roe 
or the young hart on the mountains!” No man in mod- 
ern times has written any volume go full of heavenly as- 
pirations as Richard Baxter’s ‘‘ Saints’ Everlasting Rest.” 
Yet Baxter was one of the most practical of philanthro- 
pists. While meditating on the Better Country, he wore 
his busy life out in striving to make England a better 
country ; and the town of Kidderminster was revolution- 
ized by his ceaseless labors for the bodies and the souls of 
itsinhabitants. Intense spirituality and intense practi- 
cality were beautifully united in the late Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don, of Boston. If he kept one eye on Heaven, he kept 
the other eyé wide open to see the sins and the snares and 
the sorrows of his fellow-creatures all around him. I 
verily believe that if we thought more about Heaven and 
realized more its ineffable blessedness, we would strive 
harder to get others there; we should not be content to 
travel thither on a path only wide enough for one. 

It is no wonder that some professed Christians do not 
catch any more distinct glimpses of the celestial world. 
Their vision is obscured. As a very small object when 
held close to the eye will hide even the sun at noonday, 
so a Christian may hold a dollar so close to the eye of his 
soul as to shut out both Christ and Heaven, too. Fishes 
down in the Mammoth Cave become eyeless at last; and 
so will any of us lose even the faculty of seeing if we 
shut ourselves in a cavern of grinding worldliness, or 
utter unbelief. Perhaps some reader of this article may 
despondingly say: ‘‘ Well, I never get any sight of 
Heaven; I am all in a mist; nothing but clouds and 
darkness before my eyes.” My friend, look where you 
were standing. You were in Satan’s marshy grounds 
and among the quagmires where the fogs dwell continu- 
ally. Ever since you left the “‘ King’s highway,” ever 
since you forsook the straight path of duty, ever since 
you quit honest praying and Christian work, and God’s 
Book for your ledger, and the service of Carist for the 
service of Mammon, you have strayed away into the 
Devil’s territory! Heaven is not visible to backsliders, 
And never until your feet take hold again of that straight 
path of sincere, unselfish obedience to Jesus Christ, and 
your eyes get washed out with some sincere tears of re- 
pentance, will you have any fresh, gladdening glimpse 
of that rest which remaineth for the people of God. 
Throw off your load, my friend, and the sins that so 
easily beset you, and, getting your feet again in the 
track, ‘‘ run with patience the race set before you, look- 
ing unto Jesus, the author and finisber of your faith.” 
When you get your eye fixed again on Christ, you will 
no longer complain that Heaven is utterly out of sight. 

Those whose conversation is in Heaven, and who keep 
it constantly before them, have abundant source of spir- 
itual joy. They renew their strength as they push up- 

ward and heavenward. Whai is it to them that the 





road is long and sometimes the hills of Difficulty are 
steep, that there are often lions in the way, that there 
are crosses to be carried, that there are some valleys of 
the death shadow to be threaded, and that not far ahead 
is that river over which there is no bridge? All these 
things do not disturb them. Heaven lieth at the end of 
the way, clothed in its purple and its golden light. The 
Mount Zion is there—the city of the living God and the 
innumerable company of angels, some of whom may 
turn out to be old friends who have had their eye on us 
ever since we were born into Christ. From the hilltops 
we can, with the spyglass of faith, bring Heaven so near 
that we can see its bulwarks with salvation strong and 
its streets of shining gold. 

These views of the certain and assuredly promised in- 
heritance of glory ought to quicken our zea! prodigiously. 
The time is short—and shortening every day. If we are 
to have treasures there, we must be securing them; no 
time is to be lost. If we are to lead any souls there, we 
must be out after them. If we are to wear apy crown 
there, however humble, we must winit. Christian zeal 
depends on inward warmth ; and much of that heat 
must come from Heaven, ‘‘ When,” exclaimed grand 
old Baxter—‘‘ when, oh my soul, hast thou been warm- 
est? When hast thou most forgot thy wintry sorrows? 
Is it not when chou hast got above, closest to Jesus 
Christ, and hast conversed with him, and viewed tbe 
mansions of glory and filled thyself with sweet foretastes 
and talked with the inhabitants of the higher world?” 
Certain it is that he who loves not Christ and his fellow- 
men, loves not Heaven ; and he who loves not Heaven is 
not very likely tosee Heaven. A true life is just a tarry- 
ing and a toiling in this earthly tent for Christ until we 
go into the mansions with Christ. Feilow-workers, the 
miles to Heaven are few and short ; let us be found busy 
in heart and hand when the summons sounds, ‘‘Come up 
hither !” 

Brooxkiyn, N. Y. 
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UNCHRONICLED MERCIES. 


THOUGHTS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 











BY C. H. PARKHURST, D.D. 





THE festival which this issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
celebrates forbids our quarreling to-day with anybody cr 
apything. We eschew all ambition, just now, to raise 
the general tone of life or sentiment, to correct abuses 
of the public schools, to criticise the shortcomings of 
the press, to bewail our complications in South America, 
to vilify the Republicans for giving us high tariff, or 
the Democrats for trying to give us something else. It 
would be improper even to imply, to-day, that the island 
that we are living on is not a veritable Garden of Eden, 
or that the agencies through which its municipal life is 
maintained are not a literal transcript from those that 
shall govern in the new city come down from God. We 
simply smoke together the pipe of peace and rehearse for 
the times yonder when there shall be no more evil to 
vituperate and when the Devil shall be either dead or 
regenerated. 

It is wise for us to be happy methodically and grate- 
ful periodically, for it gives enforced opportunity once 
a year to feel of our mercies and know that we have 
them, With most of us a good deal of our occupation 
consists in trying to increase our means of enjoyment. It 
is not means of enjoyment, tho, that make us happy, 
but enjoyment of means. We are comfortable as soon 
as we settle back and take the time to realize that we 
are comfortable, The old injucction ‘‘ Count your mer- 
cies,” is a little aside from the mark. There is no juice 
in arithmetic, even when applied to felicity. It is not 
simply the being comfortable that makes us comforta- 
ble; itis realizing that we are comfortable that makes 
us comfortable. Itis not the mercies, it is the taste of 
them that goes to make us happy and helps to make us 
thankful, 

A thing may be so far off as to be invisible, or it may 
be so near by as to be invisible. The fact with regard to 
the bulk of our blessing is that they are so near by that 
we miss seeing them. This holds certainly with refer- 
ence to the friendships and the loves of our daily life, 
particularly of our home life. Just as we never realize 
how the brightness and the genial warmth that is in the 
air, come from the sun till the sun has been eclipsed, or 
its efforts discouraged by cloud and rain, so we are not 
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likely to know how much of. the real sunniness of our 
own life, how much of the tonic in the air we breathe, is 
an emanation from the nearer light or lights that irra- 
diate our homes and that create in them steady stretches 
of still summer-time. 

But aside from all that, there are a great many little 
matters, some of them almost ignominiously little, that 
come in for less frequent mention, and that we may 
never give one distinct thought to from year’s end to 
year’s end ; matters that do not, perhaps, make out part 
of the substance of life’s comfort, but that are, at any 
rate, a kind of fine lubricating oil that helps to take the 
squeak out of the machinery of life, and that helps to 
keep the bearings from becoming overheated ; such as a 
cleanly, convenient, warm and waterproof tenement to 
be housed in; sosmall a thing as having a comfortable 
chair to sit in instead of having to put up with a stool or 
lean against the wall ; a well-provided dinner table to sit 
down to, with a clear prospect of more that is like it 
to-morrow ; conveniences for artificial light, so that we 
are not obliged to sit with arms folded after sundown, 
or work by the light, or rather by the smoke, of a pine 
knot; a good bed to go to when the day’s work is done ; 
and—one of the greatest mercies, for a little one, that 
more than any other we should be likely to forget—the 
power to be unconscious eight hours out of the twenty- 
four, so that while the recuperative process is going on 
that will prepare us for the next day, we are not obliged 
to sit with our hands in our pockets and our eyes upon 
the clock, drearily waiting until it is time once more to 
begin. No one can appreciate that most blessed and 
peculiar of mercies until he has suffered from insomnia. 
God never did a kinder thing for a man than to make 
him sleep when he is sleepy. 

Then there are mercies that are interpreted otherwise, 
merely because they are wrongly read. Some of our 
burdens and trials, so-called, are simply old blessings 
that have been worn till the nap is off. Work is one of 
them, Weare all of us complaining that we have so 
much todo. I complain ofthat. But there is not a day 
passes but what I do things there is no necessity for do- 
ing. We like to work, if we only knew it. Work is 
man’s normal condition. The baby kicks in the cradle ; 
that is the first end of the samestory. What we call va- 
cation is only change of work. Play is work differently 
spelled, work that we happen to like to do. Expression 
is the corollary of vitality. Prisoners are more likely to 
be made mutinous by being underworked than by being 
overworked. There is a great deal more occasion for 
being thankful because there is work to do, than petu- 
lant because there isso much of it to do. Heaven, we 
dare say, will be as busy a place as New York. It is a 
little bit of Heaven, anywhere, to do the thing that we 
kuow perfectly how to do, and that at the same time 
engages all the best energies of body, mind and spirit, 
working co-operant in the doing of it. 

But we are grateful for work not only because we like 
it, but because there is security in it. Adam might 
never have been seduced by the fruit of the garden if he 
had had to raise the fruit. It raised itself. That was 
one of the drawbacks of Eden. Civilization never pros- 
pered until it got out of the tropics into the temperate 
zones. If there is any feature in Adam’s case wherein he 
seems to have been put at a disadvantage, it is in having 
been placed where he had nothing pressing to do but to 
do right. If, in order to his recovery, it was necessary 
to put him where he would be obliged to scratch around 
among the thorns and thistles for a living, it is difficult 
to understand why he was not put there in the beginning. 
Occupation is nature’s means of grace. Work is gospel 
on its blunt end. A tropical climate is Satan’s strong- 
hold. When this continent was opened, he came to Vir- 
ginia, there being too much snow and too little soil on 
the Massachusetts rocks to tempt him across with the 
‘* Mayflower” the year following. A part of New Eng- 
Jand’s superb influence over American civilization is due 
to the fact that in the early days of their history, New 
Englanders were too busy torturing the soil for a living 
to have leisure to go exploring among the branches for 
seductive fruit. A man in the ’midst of a tempestuous 
life is like a steamer in the midst of a storm-driven sea— 
the most dangerous thing itcan try to dois to stand still. 

Another of the occasions for gratitude not so common- 
ly specified is the immense number of good men and 
good women that there are in the world, If the eleventh 
of Hebrews could be rewritten by inspiration and 
brought down to date, it would probably be a great deal 
longer than it is now, besides omitting some names that 
it now contains, Not to go outside of our own commu- 
nity, society is fullof men and women who do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with their God—who love 
their kind, give handsomely and out of the pure love of 
giving. 

One reason why we sometimes become a little de- 
spondent about the character of existing civilization, is 
the impression that is left upon us by the perusal of cur- 
rent journals, Newspapers do not reflect the quality of 
the times, nor do they pretend to, so that there is no 
possibility of inferring the ratio between good and evil 
in society by observing the ratio between reported good 
and evil in the daily press, A man may live until he is 
ninety, mind his business every day, tell the truth, live 
a clean life, and not a printed allusion be made to him 
except oue or two lines in the column of deaths—the 
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only notice taken of his existence being the notice taken 
of him when he ceases to exist. Another man, living 
half that time, doing only the Lord knows exactly what, 
dying, at last, a violent death under compromising cir- 
cumstances, will have an obituary record accorded him, 
anywhere in length from a column to a full page, in 
every paper in the town. The unthinking newspaper 
reader says, ‘‘ What an awfully wicked city New York 
must be!” the discriminating reader says, ‘“‘ What an 
exception to the general tone of events this must be that 
the newspapers make so much of it !” The stock in trade 
of a newspaper is the exceptional, not the ordinary. If 
every man but one out of 50,000,000 were born with two 
heads, it would be the man with one head that would 
have a place in the curiosity column of the illustrated 
journals. So far, then, from the daily press being a 
photograph of existing moral conditions, that is what 
the daily press purposely does not photograph. It is as 
much of a mistake to study a New York daily for the 
purpose of directly learning the quality of existing civ- 
ilization as it would be to go into a museum of anatom- 
ical monstrosities to find out how the average man is 
anatomically constituted, 

One bad man will do a great deal more to destroy a 
community’s reputation for integrity than a hundred 
good men will do to counteract a community’s reputa- 
tion for depravity. A thimbleful of filth will soil a 
bucket of clean water a good many times more than a 
thimbleful of clean water will cleanse a bucket of filth. 

The ten murders committed three or four years ago in 
East London, and so widely advertised in the papers, 
have produced the impression that that part of the city 
is made up almost exclusively of criminals. It appears, 
however, from acarefulinvestigation scientifically pros- 
ecuted, that the criminal class of East London is only 
1.3 per cent. of the entire population. A single Sunday- 
school teacher runs off with the funds of the bank where 
he is cashier. The papers say nothing about Sunday- 
school teachers that do not run off with the funds of 
their bank, The fact that 100,000 mind their business 
to one that defaults does not prevent the published story 
of one defaulter damaging the reputation of the 100 000 
that do not default. 1.3 per cent. criminal in East Lon- 
don does not made East London crimina!. 1.3 per cent. 
fraud on Wall Street does not make Wall Street fraudu- 
lent. 1.3 per cent. of political villainy does not make 
villains of either of the two stripes of American citizen- 
ship. We are a very good world, thanks to the Lord 
and his Church, who have been striving for 1800 years 
to domesticate integrity aud loving-kindness in the hearts 
of our great populations, and whose achievements up to 
the present time only give superb promise of still com- 
pleter victories, to be hailed with heartier acclaim of 
thanksgiving in the times that are yet to come. 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 











THE word ‘“‘ Thanksgiving” was in the Bible and in 
the English Prayer Book before the Pilgrims came over 
to Plymouth ; but the Thanksgiving of the Prayer Book 
was not a service for a national or public thanksgiving. 
The General Thanksgiving of the English Prayer Book 
to-day was inserted at the Restoration, perhaps because 
of complaints from the Puritan side of the Church that 
it was wanting. There is an entire service of thanksgiv- 
ing for women after the birth of their children. There 
was also a form of prayer and thanksgiving, to be used 
on the fifth of November, ‘*‘ for the happy deliverance 
of King James I on the occasion of the Gunpowder 
Plot.” But the Thanksgiving celebration, specially ap- 
pointed by the Government, which the fathers at Plym- 
outh best remembered, was undoubtedly that for the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. That had happened 
thirty-four years before ; it was as fresh in their memory 
as the laying of the Atlantic Cable is to some of our 
readers, 

When William Bradford, the Governor of Plymouth, 
appointed the first New England Thanksgiving, it was 
very likely with memories of such appointments in Eng- 
land, but it was with the wider wish to praise God, not 
for this special providence or that, but to praise him 
because he is good, and because ‘* his mercy endureth 
forever.” It is the outburst of that ‘‘ consistent opti- 
mism’ which, in the phrase of Dr. Hedge, ‘‘is the founda- 
tion of allsound theology.” Sofar as it has anything 
to do with evil, it proclaims that partial evil is universal 
good. It looks on the world with the fresh and unjaun- 
diced eye of the Book of Genesis. God sees that he has 
made the beautiful and supple tiger of the jungle, he sees 
the microscopic bacillus who works in the drop of water, 
he sees the rising sun as it appears above the horizon ; 
and he finds each as important as the other. He looks 
on all that he has made and proclaims it very good. It 
was to this God that these fifty men, women and chil- 
dren consecrated the worship of one day in November. 
Bradford commanded, and they obeyed. 

Alas, we have not the proclamation! There were no 
printing presses; there was no necessity of sending a 
theusand copies to a thousand pulpits. There was but 
one pulpit, and there was but one copy. Bradford, who 
wrote it, did not preserve that copy. But in his history 
he says: 


‘Our harvest having been gathered in, our governor 
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sent four men on fowling, so that we might after a special 
manner rejoice together after we had gathered the fruit of 
our labors.’’ 

The fortunate discovery of the complete manuscript 
of Bradford’s journal revealed the all-important fact 
that among the stores which these four men brought in 
were wild turkeys. Josselyn, the naturalist of the next 
generation, assures us that when the turkeys passed over, 
in the annual flights of those times, turkeys of sixty 
pounds’ weight were often shot for contributions to the 
Thanksgiving dinners. 

This is not the Thanksgiving which will be alluded to 
in half the sermons preached to-day, which began by 
being a fast-day. That was in ‘the Bay,” eleven years 
after. So soon as the great fleet of the Massachusetts 
emigration arrived in 1630, the foresight of Winthrop 
showed him that they had not corn enough or meal 
enough to carry them through another year. Food 
enough there always was, on the shores of the State 
which was to owe all its future history to its success in 
the fisheries; but there would not be enough wheat 
flour, barley flour, or even Indian corn, for a people as 
largely accustomed as these Eoglishmen were to be fed 
on bread. Winthrop therefore dispatched the ‘ Lion,” 
as soon as he could, under Captain Pierce, with orders, 
at whatever cost, to buy meal and wheat in England, 
Pierce arrived in Eagland at a time of great distress for 
food there ; the Eaglish and Irish harvests had failed, 
But he executed his orders, even ata price which stag- 
gered his employers, the ‘* Lion” put her head westward, 
and arrived in Boston in February of 1631. The tradi- 
tion of the next generation says that the Governor’s w.fe 
was putting her last breadin the oven, and that the Gov- 
ernor was giving his last flour to one poorer than him- 
self when the lookouts announced that the topmasts of 
the ‘‘ Lion” could be seen in the Bay. The ‘ Lion” 
came up the harbor, you may be sure, without any delay 
of quarantine or custom-house inspection ; and the Gov- 
ernor and assistants, who had proclaimed a Fast Day in 
the hunger of the last week, were called together again 
and proclaimed the first Thanksgiving. It is to be ob 
served, and we Nationalists are glad to recall the state- 
ment, that this new store of bread, or of the material 
from which bread is made, was divided ‘‘ to every fam- 
ily according to their necessity.” Mr. J. Brisben Walker, 
in The Cosmopolitan, has given to that magazine, from 
the beginning, the noble motto, ‘‘ From every man ac- 
cording to his ability, to every man according to his ne- 
cessity.” Mr. Walker ought to engage one of his best 
short-story writers to make vivid to the eye of to day 
the first Massachusetts Thanksgiving. 

Let us remember, in the celebration of to-day, that 
we are not to thank God for matchless gifts, unless we 
expect to do our share, in this year 1896, in the use of 
such gifts. In the same book of Genesis in which we 
are told that God saw that the world was good, we are 
told that he put man in that world to subdueit. The 
lesson is as fresh to-day as it was in the month Abib of 
the year one. It was the business of the prophet Isaiah 
to encourage the people of Israel for their march across 
the desert. He wasto quicken people who were to leave 
the alleyways of a great city, where probably Jews were 
gathered together as they are in the Ghetio of Rome to- 
day. They were to assert the dignity of manhood as 
they marched under an open sky across the deserts 
which, to this hour, part the Tigris from the Med- 
iterranean, When Isaiah had this business given 
to him, he had little to say’ about chariots of fire or 
clouds of glory. He told them  cquarely that 
their work was to be the work of pioneers. They would 
have to cut down the hills here, they would have to 
build causeways across the marshes there, so that the 
trains which followed behind might carry their litue 
ones, their apparatus for settlement, their tools, their 
everything indeed for building up the holy city, and 
what he meant should be the Kingdom of God. Pre- 
cisely such work is laid out for every one of our readers 
in this next year. If we are looking forward to the 
Kingdom of God and hoping for it, if we are thanking 
God for what he has done in the past, we must inquire 
definitely what we are to do about it ourselves. How 
shall our hands work, and how shall we accept the gifts 
which are offered to us? For the answer to such ques- 
tions we commend the half-hour in which our readers 
will sit over their olives and walnuts, their fruit from 
California or from Smyrna, this afternoon. 

Boston, Mass. 





A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


AN OLD THANKSGIVING ADDRESS—NO TIME FOR 
PESSIMISM. 








BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 





In 1874, Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, who had but recent- 
ly laid down the pastorate of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, of New York, in a Thanksgiving Day address at 
Berlin, said : 

“Ina life not yet long, I have seen the country ruined 
five times by financial panic, only to rise again richer than 
before. At every Presidential election I have seen the 
couutry either actually destrored through corruption, oF 
certain to be destroyed if the other party should prevail ; 
from 1830 to 1860 the country was destroyed at le«st once 
during every session of Congress.” 
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He strove to inspire the hearts of his countrymen 
abroad with the conviction that, notwithstanding the 
mistakes and the wrongdoing of men, the general move- 
ment, both of Christianity and of civilization, is upward 
and sure. The destruction to which he referred was by 
no means imaginary. Great evils existed, too great, 
indeed, for the wisdom of the men who had to deal with 
them. We look back upon those days with amazement. 
We wonder how the nation escaped from the corruption 
and distress which came with reconstruction. Or we 
look further back to the great crisis of the nation’s his- 
tory,and contemplate the institutions under which we 
are living, seemingly so well established, and we wonder 
at the wisdom of the fathers who devised them. They 
were not struck out at a single heat, but were the result 
of slow, constructive processes, in most cases carried on 
with a certain blindness, and in all cases to be interpret- 
ed only as the result of the guiding hand of God. 

The pessimist is abroad in the land, and there is always 
material enough for his discourse. The wrecks of the 
commercial panic are by no means out of sight, and 
a sound basis for the business of the country in the near 
future is, perhaps, not yet assured. The various 
“‘crazes” of the year are not yet safely dead. The con- 
dition of municipal reform is not entirely hopeful, and 
our cities are not pleasant. spectacles to the ardent be- 
liever in free institutions; the country at Jarge is not 
anticipating the reassembling of Congress with eager 
expectancy ; but for all this the hearts of the people are 
at rest, and there is reason for strong confidence in the 
permanency of our institutions. 

Thoughtful men are bringing to light the solidity of 
the principles upon which our civilization rests, and the 
anxieties on this point, of recent years are largely quieted. 
Only the superficial observer can doubt that the progress 
of our race in modern times, such as it is, is based upon 
the more or less definite recognition of honesty, and 
truth, and brotberhood, and democracy, and that the 
trend of things is strongly in favor of the welfare of 
man, Existing evils are more likely to be corrected be- 
cause of the attention they are attracting, not only on 
the part of the country at large, but especially on the 
part of the most earnest students and leaders of thought, 
We are certainly working in the right direction. The 
world is eagerly inquiring for knowledge in order that it 
may know how to put into practice Professor Huxley’s 
dictum that ‘* To seek to know the truth in order to do 
the right is well-nigh the whole duty of man.” If we 
see about us instances in which right is notoriously not 
done, and wide-reaching relations in which injustice 
and oppression prevail, and arecompelled to admit that 
our laws as measured by the needs of society are still 
crude and inadequate, we are, nevertheless, moving in 
right lines. We are not threatened by revolution, and 
need only careful construction. 

There never was a time when clear intelligence and 
positive faith were of greater value. Intelligent convic- 
tions were never more powerful in public life. Oppos- 
ing theories of tariff, of finance, of municipal adminis- 
tration, of education, of commercial methods, grapple 
with one another. A campaign of education is going on 
which is not dependent upon proximate elections, and 
reaches far beyond questions of party. The right of 
leadersbip falls largely to men who have definite princi- 
ples and who are willing to stand or fall by their convic- 
tioas. No truth is moresuggestive or more hopeful than 
this, 

Alongside of this is the great advance we are making 
in the sense of human brotherhood. This has been the 
theme of the preacher, and the theory of the schools ; but 
in these days we are learning practically the lesson of 
confidence in our fellow-men. Who would have the 
heart for a political campaign in the attempt at the ref- 
ormation of a great city, if he did not believe that his 
fellow-men were to be trusted, and that they would re- 
pond to an appeal in behalf of honesty and decent gov- 
ernment? Therefore the effort to establish facts, to lay 
them before the public, to interpret them to every man, 
and to press home the consequences that flow from them. 
Unconsciously the country is giving testimony on a large 
scale to this truth of human brotherhood, and that not 
as a theory but as an essential fact. Men have the same 
needs, and can be awakened to the same inspiration ; 
they can be stirred by common motives of action, and 
can be raised to something of personal sacrifice, if not of 
enthusiasm. We may not be able to rise to the hight of 
Tennyson’s song over England at the time of the Cri- 
mean war, but we are quietly proving that we have 
ws Hearts in a cause and are noble still.” We can “‘ feel 
With our native land”; we “are one with our kind.” 

But more than all, and in the face of failures and cor- 
Tuplons on many sides, stalwart personal character never 
counted for more than it does today. Men have been 
set aside from public office simply because they were be- 
lieved to be corrupt, and men have been elected to office 
because the people have been persuaded that they could 
be trusted. This is by no means universal ; but the fight 
along this line is more universally recognized, and its 
Significance is more deeply felt than ever in the past. 
The country has undergone something of an awakening 
to the truth that all this pompous display of material 
Prosperity is as nothing unless the men who possess it 
have right conceptions of duty, and are living lives 
worthy of their privileges. The people are looking for 
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leaders who are not a reproach as to their personal in- 
tegrity, and when they are convinced that they have 
found them they are more than ever ready to follow 
their lead. The way is still long, and we shall have to 
suffer many a defeat ; but under present conditions de- 
feat is not so perilous as it once was, and the young life 
of the country is gaining both knowledge and convic- 
tions which are full of promise. 

Years ago James Russell Lowell said on Forefathers’ 
Day: 

** Honest men will always recognize those who believe in 

something better than material prosperity and are willing 
to sacrifice all that they were apd all they had for their 
faith.” 
Thanksgiving Day comes with its annual reminder of 
the Fathers, who in the midst of their poverty and dis- 
tress, thanked God for their blessings and had hope for 
the future. It is the self-sacrifice of one generation that 
constitutes the prosperity of the next. The Rock of 
Plymouth is no stony bowlder to be shielded from rough 
contact by a marble canopy ; it is rather a sure faith.in 
the supreme obligations of duty and of personal char- 
acter as the main element of durable success, 

We sometimes think that the Golden Age lies far be- 
hind us, and that the present is full of hopeless evil. It 
is well to remember that God’s work is always being 
done by men who are striving to live his life, and that 
their works do follow them, both in the men of to-day 
and in the institutions which we enjoy. We are de- 
spondent sometimes because men are not nobler, and 
institutions are not sufficient in themselves. It is well 
to remember that there never was a time in the nation’s 
history when the fierce light of searching inquiry would 
not have brought out similar evils to those before which 
we are put toshame. There is every reason to believe 
that the nation was never more morally vigorous, or 
more thoroughly sound than it is to-day. If it is to 
continue so in the future, it will be because the truths 
of this hour have sunk deeply into the hearts of the peo- 
ple. The danger is now, as it was in the earlier days of 
the Republic, lest the people be ‘‘stirred by popular 
addresses in the marketplaces, and when they return to 
their homes the fire goes out for want of fuel to sustain 
it.” The fuel is best supplied by the thoughts of God's 
abiding presence, of the preciousness and certainty of 
faith, of the trustworthiness and brotherhood of man, 
and the all-abiding worth of the power of an upright 
character. 

Ngw YORK CITY. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THANKSGIVING DAY—LOVING WORK FOR 
A GRATEFUL HEART. 











BY THE REV. MALTBIE DAVENPORT BABCOCK, 





**Go thou and do likewise” has a definiteness about it 
that most of us fail to appreciate. We are happy to 
carry our ideas of representative government into our 
Christian life, and work through others—boards, com- 
mittees, ministers, charity organizations. Is that 
enough? Canevery one give anaccount of himself, by- 
and-by, through agents and proxies ? 

Friendly family visiting in our cities offers a great 
and effectual door of opportunity to all of us; and if 
opportunity, then obligation. There is no need more 
crying than that of contact between health and sick- 
ness, weath and poverty, wisdom and ignorance. This 
is a work that any one can undertake, for it does not 
demand much time or much money, only willingness 
and perseverance, sympathy and experience. The first 
two, if we are short of them, we can get from God ; 
the other two, the work itself will give us. The Char- 
ity Organization, or Poor Association, or relief com- 
mittees, or your pastors will give you some poor folks 
(not ‘‘ cases”) for your loving interest. They will prob- 
ably not be lovable, but you will be loving. We are not 
naturally amiable, but ‘‘God is Love.” Divine Jove is 
compassion, first; complacence, we hope, afterward ; 
but that depends on us. We may not like these people, 
but we may love them into likeliness—into a better like- 
ness than ours. 

It is unselfish work. There is no doubt of that. And 
so only love, loyalty to God, willdo it. Men talk about 
society’s being an organism. It istrue. We are all in 
the same boat, and, if the ship goes down, cabin passen- 
gers start for the bottom along with the steerage. Pes- 
tilence in one place means perileverywhere. Margaret, 
the mother of criminals, whipped the society that let her 
be what she was. 

But no sense of corporate danger will stir any man to 
personal work among the poor. We are not afraid. 
‘After us, the deluge. Let us go to supper,” said 
Madame. It was natural, but no credit to Hezekiah 
when he said, it would not bein his time. Only the 
love of God for us and in us will prompt and sustain un- 
selfish work for the submerged. ‘‘ Follow me,” is another 
way of saying, ‘‘Go thou, and do likewise.” 

The road forked where the robbed and bleeding man 
lay. The priest went his way, and the Levite his. It 
was none of their doings or affairs. But the Good Sa- 
maritan dismounted and put himself at the point of 
need, and did what he could—not for patriotism ; he was 
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a Samaritan ; not for policy—there was nothing in it for 
him ; nor for pecuniary profit—quite the other way ; but 
for the sake of the poor man, urged by the outpush of 
love, the love of man or the love of God. John says 
they are the same thing. 

Every family you could befriend that needs you is at 
the fork of the road, and there is One who is watching 
you to see what you will do. ‘‘ Lovest thou me?’ is one 
of the Master’s words ; ‘‘Go thou and do likewise” is 
another. Indolence and indifference, love of ease, dis- 
like of uncongenial sights and situations, push us to the 
left ; but the voice of Jesus calls to the right. ‘‘ Why 
call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say?” 
Can we answer the question ? 

I am not sure that we do not need the work fully as 
much as the work needs us. It is only as we go into 
some part of our little world with the Gospel, ready to 
give it in any way that seems best, that Jesus fulfills his 
promise, ‘‘ Lo, lam with you.” We realize his fellow- 
ship in the places whither he himself would go. Vague 
longings for the coming of the Kingdom bless no one. 
We must come to some point. Definiteness saves every- 
where. Until we take some particular interest we shall 
take no interest in the work. 

*““We weep for what we know. A red-haired child, 

Sick in a fever, if we but touch him once, 

Will set us weeping. A million sick— 

You could as soon weep for the rule of three.” 
The drowning of your neighbor’s child stirs you more 
than ten thousand perishing in a Chinese flood. The 
needs of one family that you try to help toward self-sup- 
port and self-respect and goodness and happiness wili 
teach you more sociology and political economy, and 
tell you more of the evils and dangers of our times, than 
any book youcan buy. It helps to keep our minds in 
balance, and the things of life in proportion. Dr. 
Arnold said that ‘‘no student could continue long ina 
healthy religious state unless his heart was kept tender 
by mingling with children, or by frequent intercourse 
with the poor and the suffering.” 

But is it for owr sake that we touch such work? Few 
have enough self-love and sense to think such a thing. 
It is for Jesus’ sake ; for his sake who told us to love one 
another as he loved us ; who said, ‘‘Go thou and do like- 
wise,” and identified himself with any one, ‘‘ the least ” 
of those we helped or neglected. For his sake we can, 
and with his Spirit in us we will. It is only learning 
one of the lessons of the Incarnation—Divine love at the 
point of need, Immanuel. Jesus said of the Good Sa- 
maritan, ‘‘ He came where he was,” where the trouble 
was. ‘* Likewise” means that I am to put my life at 
the point of need. Will you let some poor soul explain 
the new hope that came into life by saying to you “I 
had a friend”? Nothing short of giving yourself will 
prove your love. ‘‘ Who loved me and gave himself for 
me.” How wonderfully was the Divine love signalized 
—symbolized when Jesus touched the leper! The touch 
of Jesus! Light must reach the darkness, Salt must 
find the corruptible. Chemical and electrical power and 
results await contact. Until we give ourselves to some 
who need us why should they believe that Jesus gave 
himself for them? Is not the love of God to reach them 
through us? ‘ Touched by a loving heart, wakened by 
kindness” (kinned-ness) seeing Ged’s love in us, they will 
wake to his Fatherhood through our Brotherhood. 

Does the love of God constrain you to try to do this 
thing for him? Does your heart urge you to begin? 
Then begin! ‘ Do likewise.” 

The hope of saving the submerged is here. There is 
no wholesale salvation. The quickest way to fill a pile 
of bottles is not to play a hose on the pile, but to fill one 
bottle ata time. ‘*‘They slew every one his man,” is an 
Old Testament record of victory. Let every Christian 
family take one family of the needy, and see what love, 
and tact, and friendliness—neighborliness can do. To es- 
tablish an arterial connection between the strong, the 
weak, the intelligent and the ignorant, the classes and 
the masses, is the only way to save the body politic, 
social, economic, We cannot say, ‘‘I am in bed with 
my children and do not wish to be disturbed. What is 
the bread question tome?” We caunot say, ‘‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” ‘‘Go Thou,” is a command, on our 
response to which, the issue of something else depends 
—classitication—Judgment. ‘‘So then every one of us 
shall give account of himself to God.” 

Will you not become a Friendly Family Visitor, the 
noblest embodiment of an F. F. V? Will you not put 
yourself at once in touch with some household that 
needs you? 

‘‘T donot know how.” Very likely ; but ‘‘ the way to 
resume isto resume.” We learntoswiminthe water. 

‘*But I shall make mistakes.” Very likely; but the 
one who never makes mistakes, never makes anything. 

‘* But I shall get discouraged.” Very likely: but until 
we learn how to be faithful amid discouragements, we 
shall not bear that mark of the Lord Jesus. 

Begin some work right away. There is a family wait- 
ing for you, and not far off. God asks of you faithfulness, 
not success. ‘‘ She hathdone what she could,” is recog- 
nition worth working for, and if that can be said of 
you, be sure you will have no starless crown. To obey 
the word, ‘‘Go thou,” will mean some day to hear the 
word, ‘* Come, ye blessed of My Father.” 

BALTIMORE, MD. 








THANKFULNESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
AN OBJECT LESSON. 
BY WILLAMETTA A. PRESTON. 











It has become rather popular nowadays for politicians 
belonging to all parties, to inveigh loudly and long 
against the evils of unrestricted immigration. Doubt- 
less there is abundant room for this; but it is a grave 
error to assume that every foreigner, no matter how 
illiterate, is lacking in appreciation of the advantages 
which the civilization of the New World makes possible 
for him. 

The fact that the profoundest appreciation of the 
blessings of American civilization and opportunities can 
and does sometimes exist in the hearts of the unlettered 
foreigners was forcibly impressed upon me, theother day, 
by a visit to an Austrian family in the anthracite mining 
region of northeastern Pennsylvania. 

A friend of mine, a teacher in the little kindergarten 
which the owners and proprietors of the Northwest 
Minee were generously maintaining for the children of 
their employés, invited me to go with her to the homes 
of some of her scholars, The invitation was eagerly 
accepted. 

After making several calls, my friend informed me 
that we would go next to the home of Mary Timcomau- 
chuk, remarking that she wished me to see the interior 
of an Austrian home and its occupants. We left the 
tiresome uniformity of the row of company houses, 
wearisome because of their sameness, and climbed the 
hill upon the top of which stood what appeared to be a 
long, low unpainted barn. It was, in fact, a tenement 
house, and each of the three greasy, weather-beaten 
doors was numbered. The corner apartment, looking 
toward the sunrise, was the object of our destination. 

A bright-faced woman, clad in a faded blue calico 
gown, answered our knock, and ushered us through an 
outer wash room into the living room, where we found 
the stove, table and two beds, upon one of which two 
children were playing. A baby was asleep in a cradle. 
The woman offered us the only chairs in the room, while 
the little girl scrambled off the bed, and came timidly 
forward to greet her teacher. 

‘** Mary been sick—sore t’roat,” explained the mother, 
as she set about tidying up the room a trifle. ‘‘ Josef 
sick, too; baby sick ; better now.” 

‘* Mary will come to school again now that she is bet- 
ter, won’t she?” queried the teacher, caressing the child 
who stood contentedly by her side. 

‘*Ya, Monday. She like school—cry when can’t go,” 
replied the mother, evidently pleased by the attention 
bestowed upon her child. 

At this moment the husband, Mr. Timcomauchuk en- 
tered the room. His features were of pure Austrian 
type. His emaciated form, sunken eyes and racking 
cough told only too plainly that he was a victim of that 
deadly malady, consumption. He told us with evident 
pride that he was an Austrian, not an Austro-Hunga- 
rian, whom he seemed to regard as of an inferior race. 
He seated himself on the low bed, and talked freely for 
some time about the change of government in Hungary, 
explaining how Franz Josef came to be the ruler of both 
countries. Next he proceeded to speak of more recent 
events with an intelligence that surprised me, and de- 
molished all my preconceived ideas as to the mental 
caliber of the miners. 

Being curious to know whether he was satisfied with 
the change from Austria to this country, I asked him 
how he liked America. 

‘* Austria the Vaterland!” he exclaimed, with some- 
thing like pathos in his voice, but quickly added : ‘*No 
can live there. Mutter and children go hungry there. 
Only landowners can live in Austria.” 

When I asked him if his lot was better here, he quick- 
ly replied : 

“Ya, lady. I been in this country twenty year. 
Eleven year I work for this same company. No strike. 
Alway plenty work ; pay plenty.” 

‘*Ya, we all right when man get well,” broke in the 
cheery-faced little woman as she cast a fond look at her 
husband, ‘He sick all winter—doctor to pay. So 
hard.” 

Wondering how the family had been sustained during 
this long period of enforced idleness, I ventured to ques- 
tion her. 

‘*Qh, take boarders,” was the prompt reply. Then, 
evidently reading the look of astonishment upon my 
face, she quickly, added: ‘‘Sleep up loft. Bring coal 
from culm heap [where the refuse coal from the breaker 
is dumped] on shoulders. No cost. Get on all right if 
man is well.” Then she picked up a eack of flour that 
stood in the corner and emptied it into a barrel which 
she wheeled off into a closet, as if to give usa visible 
demonstration of her physical capabilities, 

‘* Ya, much better off than in old country,” Mr. Tim- 
comauchuk continued, as tho loth to leave the subject. 
‘‘ There, taxes, taxes, taxes; noliveatall. This country 
good for workingman; all a chance here.” 

As I glanced about the room withits meager and crude 
belongings, it presented a picture of poverty, deep and 
abject, such as is rarely if ever seen in an American 
home. Then a glance at the cheery faces of the occu- 
pants, contented and happy amid their poverty, caused 
me to marvel whether the picture I was contemplating 
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was a mental illusion or a reality. It was a flat con- 
tradiction of the accepted notions of what is prerequisite 
to happiness. 

As we arose to go, Mrs. Timcomauchuk followed us to 
the door. 

‘* Mary sick, Josef sick, baby sick, man sick—even pig, 
he sick too,” as alean and lank specimen of the porcine 
race slowly approached from around the corner of the 

house with the evident intent of giving ocular domon- 
stration of its indisposition. ‘‘ But,” she continued, a 
bright smile illumining her swarthy face, “ all better 
now ; Iso happy !” 

And thus the interview terminated, and, bidding them 
a cordial adieu, we departed. As we slowly proceeded 
homeward, my thoughts were busy with the lessons that 
this visit suggested—iessons so trite and familiar, theo- 
retically, as to be lost from view in the practical strug- 
gle of life. Surely happiness is, after all, a condition 
and not a state,as so many vainly suppose; and that 
condition proceeds from within rather than from with- 
out. If as the Master taught, ‘“‘ The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you,” why not equally so the Kingdom of Con- 
tentment, to enter which has provoked so many labor 
strikes and_industrial upheavals. 

I could not help regretting that this scene of content- 
ment might not have been shown to the labor agitator 
and others who are bent upon sowing the seeds of dis- 
content among the working people, and thus arraying 
class against class. Here were all the conditions for dis- 
content, surely—poverty, illness, the necessity for work 
and physical incapacity for it. And yet, amid the mul- 
tiplied causes for discouragement, not a word of criticism 
of employers, not a complaint of any kind escaped their 
lips ; buta deep thankfulness that they were in America, 
where the life of a workingman was so vastly improved, 
breathed through every utterance. 

Truly America is not always without honor and appre- 
ciation from its adopted sons, even tho the blessings of 
intelligence and luxury are not theirs to enjoy. What 
shall be said of the complaints and repinings of those of 
our own nativity who have both? 

DANVILLE, Vr. 
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THE THANKFUL SPIRIT. 
FOR THANKSGIVING MORNING. 








(* Be ye thankful.) 





{BY R. M. PATTERSON, D.D. 





LET us meditate on the thankful spirit, and get our 
hearts in tune for the day. 

1. The thankful spirit recognizes God in all his re- 
vealed relations to us. As the Creator, Preserver, 
Bountiful Benefactor, Redeemer and Ruler of the world, 
he is made known through our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
whose name, therefore, we are to give ‘‘ thanks always 
for all things, to God even the Father.” Our duty in 
this respect, as individuals, families and churches, and 
as a nation, is recognized by the Executive Proclama- 
tione. That recognition is itself a ground for thanks- 
giving. 

2. The thankful spirit is reverential. It worships God 
in his holy places. ‘* Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving, and into his courts with praise ; be thankful unto 
him and bless his name.” Much is said in our day about 
the worship of God in nature. Naturalists endeavor to 
precipitate a conflict between <the two divine books, 
They err in divorcing Nature and Revelation. The beau- 
ties of nature and of art have an ennobling influence on 
the mini. The large heart of the great Teacher sy mpa- 
thized with them in all their forms and utterances; and, 
while engaged in the great work of redemption, he often 
stopped by the wayside, or the seashore, or the moun- 
tain top, to feast his eyes with the enchanting scenes of 
the Holy Land, and to bring the mind of his untutored 
disciples into harmony with them, too. He worshiped 
in nature. But he brought all his acquired treasures to 
the house of God and its services. He honored them by 
his own attendance at the set times ; and so should all 
now. Worship him regularly, week by week in his 
house. Show thankfulness in it to-day. 

3. The thankful spirit is cheerful. It makes more of 
the joys than of the sorrows of life. Our hearts and our 
homes should be like the world itself. It is not often 
that the earth is totally deprived of the light of the sun, 
There are no dark days; there are some gloomy ones, 
when the clouds intervene between the sun and the 
earth; but even then the sun sends his light down 
through the clouds. There are few totally dark nights. 
Either the moon beams with its silvery clearness, or the 
stars twinkle with their pale light. Now and then hours 
of pitch darkness do mantle the earth ; but they are soon 
rolled away before the light of the sun. So, throughout 
our homes and over the land once in a while to all of 
us there comes some heavy cloud which makes it very 
dark. There are times when the merry laugh would be 
a mockery to our feelings. There is a dark room in the 
house in which a sufferer is tossing, or a lifeless form is 
stretched ; or from a distance comes the tidings of a se- 
vere loss, and the heart is heavy ; and what it needs is 
the sympathetic touch and the look that speaks more 
comfort than do words. But even then there is the light 
above, and soon the clouds roll away from one part of 


the heavens, while over upon the other the sun paints ite 
beautiful bow of hope and assurance. Thankfulnegg 
should make our lives cheerful as a tribute to the God of 
our happiness, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord always,” says the 
Apostle, ‘“‘and again I say rejoice”; even in troubles and 
in sorrow. In every home, perhaps, there is some troy. 
ble to-day; in many homes there are heavy and 80re 
trials. Yet, be thankful, and check not the outbursts of 
a bounding exhilaration ; for the blessings outnumber 
and outweigh them. There is national trouble; but 
count up the mercies, And let the Christian sufferer re. 
member Paul’s words under his terrible and life-long 
sorrows : ‘‘ Our light affliction, which is but for a mo. 
ment, worketh out for us a far more exceeding and eter. 
nal weight of glory.” 

4, The thankful spirit is liberal. Its joy is not a 
selfish, contracted thing. Shut all the windows in the 
world, and tho the light of the sun is kept out of the 
houses, it is not thereby increased to the outside world; 
open the windows, and tho the light penetrates every 
chamber and peers into every crevice, there is none the 
less of it outside ; none the less in one house because it 
has entered another. The joy of the thankful heart, ig 
like unto it. We never realize anything like an approach 
to the fullness of joy until we make ourselves the instru- 
ments in opening the dark windows of other hearts and 
letting the light in upon them. ‘‘The joy of doing 
good,” says a Persian poet, ‘‘is like the breeze of evening 
to the cheek parched by the heat of the desert.” Thanks- 
giving days do not well up with their fullness of happi- 
ness to the heart, unless we confer some benefit upon 
others. Remember the poor, then, to-day ; “‘ give a por- 
tion to seven, and also to eight.” Make others thank- 
ful. 

5. The thankful spirit is penitent and obedient. A 
punctilious observance of the outward forms of thanks- 
giving may coexist with the grossest disobediexce to 
God. Even in fasting, under strokes of scrrow which 
should have humbled, the Jews were rigid in their formal 
attendance upon the religious ordinances ; but it was in 
connection with godless pleasure and wicked exaction 
and strife and debate and wickedness, which called down 
from God the indignant interrogation : ‘‘ Is it such a fast 
that I have chosen?’ Much more, in the hilarity of a 
Thanksgiving Day may there be in connection with for- 
mal religious rites a living in sin by individuals and by 
the nation, which evokes from God the question, Is it 
such a thanksgiving that I have chosen? It is only an 
obedience to his word, which is carried beyond the Sab- 
bath and out of the sanctuary into the household, the 
workshop, the store, the office, and has a pervading influ- 
ence on common life, conversation, social intercourse, 
business, politics, that exhibits the true thankfulncss to 
him. Let us seek to purify public and private life. 

§ .So, in the full thankful spirit, let us go into our houses 
of worship to-day with the declaration : 

‘It is agood thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to 
sing praises unto thy name, O Most High: to show forth 
thy loving kindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness 
every night, . For thou, Lord, hast made me glad 
through thy work: I will triumph in the works of thy 
hands.”’ 


> 


THANKSGIVING ON THE FARM. 


A CENTORY OF AGRICULTURE—THE RETURN FROM THE 
CITY TO THE COUNTRY. 








BY E. P. POWELL. 


IT is a curious fact that Thanksgiving as a national 
holiday was first conceived in behalf of the agriculturist. 
Scarcely two per cent. of the population of the Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth colonies were dissociated from 
land culture. The minister alzo had his farm and dug 
the larger part of his salary from the soil. To-day the 
holiday remains as the property of a people less than 
one-half agricultural—and growing less and less sucb. 
We feel at the best in the country that we have all that 
nature can offer us; in the town they have all that 
human nature can offer. But there is a Providence that 
spans over the ages. It will be impossible for us to go 
far into the age of electricity as a common motive power 
without immensely enlarging the social advantages of 
country life. 

The twentieth century will be the century of agricul- 
ture rather than of manufacture. The cities will have 
no inherent advantages over the villages and farm life. 
I advise every man to see to it that his children learn 
how to love the land and the things of the land, and 
how to win their living by soil culture; for as the 
steam age grows near its close, the era of concentrated 
population also sees its end approach. Electricity will 
distribute population as rapidly as steam has concen- 
trated it. Great cities will no longer be the rage or 
needed. Small groups of homes will be nearly evenly 
distributed wherever the climate is healthy and the soil 
fairly productive. 

Steam power can be carried only a quarter or half a 
mile with profit ; but electric power can be carried any- 
where and everywhere. It is, therefore, distinctively 4 
farmer’s power. For the first time since ‘‘ power” be- 
came the mark of civilization the land culturist will 
have at command energy fully equal to that used by 
manufactures and commerce, 
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To fully understand what I mean, bear in mind th at 
the farmer to-day uses exactly the sa me power that his 
ancestors did when the plow was invented and the hook 
was used on the grain fields of Africa and Asia. But 
our rival industries have gone forward with wind power 
and then steam power. They have had their day. We 
shall have ours from this time on. 

No event of 1895 has been more momentous than the 
exhibit of motors recently sho vn in Chicago, and their 
trial of speed and capacity to moveand carry loads with- 
outanimals overcommon roads, But there is no reason 
why all trolley or electric roads shall not carry freight 
and produce as well as passengers. Nor is there any 
reason why the plants shall not distribute power to all 
our houses and barns to perform domestic service. This 
has been already demonstrated to be practical. The 
problem is already solved that a water power located 
many miles away may send its stored-up energy over a 
large area, be the means of propelling engines and cars, 
of lighting streets and heating houses—in the country as 
well as in the cities. Farmers must promptly wake up 
to realize the fact that they no longer need stand in the 
rear and let commerce and manufactures forge ahead. 
Not only Niagara in New York is to be harnessed, but 
Trenton Falls is to step out of the great glens of Black 
River and add to its chapters of poetry a song of indus- 
try. All through the West the leaping streams have 
been impounded to supply light, heat and power for the 
people. The Falls of Willamette, at Oregon City, havea 
successful plant giving 50,000 horse power, lighting 
cities, running trolley cars, and carried back and forth 
many miles about the country for domestic service. 

The chance for agriculture is also vastly enlarged and 
improved by the reformed educational methods coming 
into operation everywhere. Pressure has not been in 
vain; and at last it is true that we are to have not only 
agricultural colleges, but agriculture in our common 
schools. Our colleges are teaching applied entomology 
and botany and geology. There is good reason for be- 
lieving that our normal schools will soon be able to 
supply us with teachers as able to lead children in the 
investigation of nature as in the investigation of books. 
The revolution is going on in Germany and England 
aswell asin America. The effortof some able instruct- 
ors to crowd the classical studies back on the common 
schools has reacted in pressing nature studies forward. 
Meanwhile manual training does not lose its grip ; and 
those of us who love the land rejoice to see that manual 
schools no longer consider carpenter and other trade 
tools as covering the whole need. They are introduc- 
ing the plow, spade and hoe, and teaching practical 
culture of the land. 

The year 1895 has taught us a good deal more than it 
has given us; but it has given us no meager measure. 
The chief lesson is that the agriculturist must not pro- 
duce beyond his market; or, more correctly, that he 
has to create a market just as surely as he has corn or 
apples. For here weare, in spite of drouth, witha great 
surplus of some of our staple crops, and the prices so 
low that the farmer is all the poorer for having abun- 
dance. Individually, and as a nation, we must make a 
special effort in the way of securing an enlarged market. 
Itis not probable that our potato and apple and corn 
crops really ruu so very much beyond the power of con- 
sumption; but our methods of sale and distribution are 
80 inferior to our means of production that prices will 
not pay for harvesting. Potatoes are at fifteen cents a 
bushel, simply because ninety out of a hundred growers 
never think of market till the crop is dug. Then there 
is a rush and a glut, and underselling and a drop below 
living rates. The fruit market is ruined by those who 
rush into market in haste, and sell without knowing 
what the just and reasonable price should be. 

I suggest in the way of remedy : 1. That inallsections 
surrounding a local market, producers have an association 
for the purpose of posting prices and issuing circulars of 
information. It is true that some will even then under- 
sell ; but public sentiment will grow in favor of just deal- 
ing. 2. It is allimportant that growers, especially of 
Perishable products, have private customers of their own. 
These should be dealt with with rigid honor, and in all 
Ways well served. An honest dealer will find his cus- 
tomers steadily increasing, and his crops may be in- 
creased accordingly. 3, I suggest a very thorough sys- 
tem of grading. Not anything should be put on the mar- 
ket without its exact quality being understood by dealer 
and buyer. Apples should go into at least three grades. 
If this isdone carefully, all sorts will be more readily 

sold ; and the sum total will be much greater than will 
be received from mixed lots. The same is true of berries 
and potatoes and all other common produce. 

This year has taught us still more earnestly the lesson 
of co-operative industry. But just now the advance 
steps are rather in the way of warmer socialunity. The 

ingers’ and Farmers’ Clubs are organizing agriculture 
‘cially, In my own house a telephone connects me with 
* gtoup of farmers’ homes, as well as with the mill, and 

~~ office, and druggist and physician. The most appar- 
reason for the decadence of agriculture in the United 
oe was that the enormous growth of cosmopolitanism 
egg to the cities. The outlying population 
ded in for the advantages of education and refine- 
on wa eanial comforts. This drift to the cities can 
checked, It is not too optimistic to say that by 
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the time the next century begins, agricultural life will be 
8o well organized as to be more attractive than city life. 
We have certainly to accomplish this before we can act 
politically. A waning force is never influential in shap- 
ing public policy. 

Agriculture has justly to be grateful for the universal 
impulse for good roads. That we owe this largely toa 
new method of locomotion only reminds us that the 
probabilities are that we shall all of us move about with 
electric vehicles before long. The intensest concentra- 
tion of inventive genius is just at present at work at this 
problem. The revolution in agricultural life will then be 
almost complete. Roads as good as those of France and 
England, and a cheap motor that dispenses with horses, 
leaves us at an advantage in the life struggle over all 
other classes, 

Increased knowledge of agricultural chemistry, and a 
readiness to adopt new methods of tillage, is so rapidly 
increasing our annual average of wheat and corn and 
other crops per acre that the problem is now rather one 
of overproduction than of shortage. New England gets 
nearly double the bushels of wheat that she did fifty 
years ago. Eighteen hundred and ninety-five has given 
us the heaviest corn crop and potato crop on record. 
What to do with the surplus will hereafter be a prime 
question. This is being answered by the increased use of 
wheat as a ration for animals, and by the increased use 
of corn as fuel. The probabilities are that the change of 
diet which has taken place with the American people 
will go on to increase the use of cereals and fruits, and 
lessen the proportion of animal food. Meanwhile the 
true national problem is the enlargement of foreign 
markets, This we must comprehend as farmers, and in- 
sist upon as voters. 

CLinton, N. Y. 


» 





A TRIP TO THE SOUTH—THE NEGRO IN 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


BY PRESIDENT MARTIN, 
Or PEKING, CHINA. 





NOWHERE is the race conflict so acute as in the Pal- 
metto State. Of its 1,200,000 inhabitants seven-twelfths 
are colored ; and their vote, if it were counted, would 
show a majority of forty thousand. 

Fora time they had the State under their absolute 
control; and they managed its affairs in such a way that 
sensible Negroes became ashamed and alarmed, profess- 
ing openly a preference to be governed by white men. 
Property depreciated to such an extent that the white 
minority found means to wrest the power from the hands 
of those who have not yet learned to be masters. The 
main object of the Constitutional Convention now in 
session is to devise means to perpetuate the white domi- 
nation. 

On the 29th ult. I listened to a debate which threw a 
strong light on the political and social situation. Out of 
nearly two hundred delegates only six are colored. These 
had spoken the previous evening—some of them with 
much eloquence, The only utterance that I heard from 
them was a question put, by permission, to a white 
speaker, who had spoken contemptuously of the Negro 
vote. ‘‘I wish to ask,” said the querist, ‘‘if the gentle- 
man remembers when he came to me in the Legislature 
to ask me to vote for him for Railroad Commissioner? 
Did he despise the Negro vote then?” This was greeted 
by a burst of laughter that might pass for applause. 

The point under discussion wa3 a proposed amend- 
ment conferring the right of suffrage on women possessed 
of property to the amount of $300, and able to read and 
write, South Carolina is, perhaps, the last State where 
such a measure would be expected to find favor—a State 
which refuses divorce even on scriptural grounds. It 
shows the desperate expedients to which some of the 
whites are ready to resort. 

Under the aspect of perfect impartiality, it would 
bring to the polls an immense army of white women, 
but very few women of color. It was openly advocated 
as an honest way of ‘‘ maintaining the white supremacy,” 
the whole State being somewhat ashamed of the fraud 
and force hitherto employed for that end. But under 
existing conditions the measure would, as it was pointed 
out, itself be a fraud in disguise. Few white women 
possessing separate property, their husbands and friends 
would provide them temporarily with the amount 
requisite to make them voters. 

In the heat of the debate a set of verses, written on 
the spur of the moment, were read and applauded to 
the echo: 

* The little child, in nightgown white, 
Patters down to kiss good-night ; 
To be tucked softly into bed ; 

To have the *‘ Now I lay me’ said. 


* But now there is no sweet caress ; 
No gentle hand the prayer to bless. 
For mother has sought higher joys; 
She’s gone out whooping up the boys. 


* She’s swapping votes, and pulling wires, 
And stirring patriotic fires ; 
She’s fixing things to run the ward 
And wearing bloomers—oh, good Lord !” 


Tho, like Asa, lame in their feet, these rhymes hit the 
sentiment of the house, which refused to sacrifice the 
family to save the State. The amendment was voted 
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down by 121 to 26. The old methods of intimidation, 
therefore, remain in force as an unwritten law. 

The white speeches that I heard were not such as to 
suggest J. C. Calhoun or W. C. Preston, unless by con- 
trast ; but on Monday night I listened to a Negro 
preacher who was truly eloquent. As he depicted a 
phalanx approaching the river’s brink to wash their sins 
away, his voice was drowned by shouts and shrieks ; 
and when he related his experiences in pursuit of lost 
sheep, laughter and weeping followed in quick succes- 
sion. To give only one instance. A “‘lady,” he said, 
had been absent from church for two years, He rang 
the charges on “absent for two years” as skillfully as 
Garrick did on Mesopotamia. He had that very day 
made another effort to bring her back ; but she excused 
herself for that evening on the plea that her husband 
was building a chicken coop. Peals of laughter greeted 
the queer apology ; and they became more uproarions 
when he added : ‘*‘ Yes; very likely he’s gone to market 
now (10 P.M.) to buy chickens to fill her coop.” 

The preacher’s language was good; and his voice so 
melodious that a New York audience would have been 
enchanted to hear him sing as a solo, ‘‘It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but when He shall appear we 
shall be like him ; for we shall see him as he is.” 

The Synod of South Carolina had met in Rockhill the 
previous week. The Negro was there in great force, tho 
his face was not seen. On the foreign mission evening 
he divided interest with the ‘‘ heathen Chinee,” tho the 
Southern Presbyterians are not wanting in zeal for the 
work in China, which they are carrying on successfully 
at eight stations on the banks of the Grand Canal. Their 
strongest sympathies go out to the banks of the Cor,so, 
where their most fruitful mission is conducted by a 
Negro. 

On the Home Mission evening the Negro came again 
to the front, ‘‘ Negro evangelization being the all-absorb- 
ing topic.” In the great Exposition now open in this 
city the Negro exhibit is a chief center of attraction. 
Better than anything else it shows the uprising of a 
down-trodden race. At the entrance, a plaster cast by a 
Negro artist represents a powerful Negro with the frag- 
ments of his chains dangling from his wrists, with the 
legend ‘‘Chains broken but not off.” The remaining 
fetters are those of vice and ignorance. These, also, he 
will succeed in breaking by his own efforts, aided by the 
sympathies of his white fellow-citizens North and South. 

When I read the famous speech of Booker Washing- 
ton, so condensed and chaste in style, and so wise in the 
counsels which it offers to both races, I felt like indors- 
ing the hyperbole of Mr. Cleveland, who said, in sub- 
stance, that it was worth while to hold the Exposition, 
if for nothing else, just to furnish an ocvasion for that 
speech. Proofs of progress teem in every line of effort. 
Over one exhibit one reads ‘‘Slaves in 1860, bankers in 
1895,” and over another ‘‘ Above a thousand patents have 
been granted to Negro inventors.” What they have 
gained by coming to our American Egypt is well shown 
by a small collection illustrating the arts of their savage 
ancestors. 

The entire E xposition is a noble picture of the New 
South, which amply repays the time and expense of a 
journey to this beautiful city. 

ATLANTA, Ga., November 2d, 1895, 


ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 





Sin WALTER BESANT has high qualities that are shared 
by only afew people. Among other things he has not 
only greatly benefited his own profession but thorough- 
ly believes in it. This is very rare. It is quite curious 
to see the pleasure some modern men of letters take in 
vilifying their own calling. According to these writers 
one should believe that every author is jealous of his 
more popular brother. Isuppose they have seen exam- 
ples of it. For my part, whose experience is as large as 
any man’s, I have seen nothing of the kind. I have risen 
from the lowest rung of the ladder and found a helping 
hand at every step. Nobody cried, ‘“‘ Whip behind !” 
when I was hanging on to the back of the literary coach, 
and when, not without a struggle, I climbed somehow 
to a tolerably comfortable seat, there was no attempt to 
shoulder me off again by the passengers already in pos- 
session. In his good opinion of his literary brethren I 
am altogether with Sir Walter ; but as to the golden fu- 
ture that he paints for them, I am afraid he is too optim- 
istic. Literature is getting to be like the Bar ; it offers 
larger prizes to the few than it ever did, but it has for 
the vast majority only blanks. This has partly, no 
doubt, arisen from the way in which the literary calling 
has been ‘‘boomed.” Every volunteer—there are no 
conscripts—has been told that he has a marshal’s staff in 
his knapsack. I have been accused ef saying as much 
myself, whereas I only suggested that there was a good 
deal of “‘ promiscuous feeding” to be got at the literary 
board by competent persons. I insisted upon those who 


hoped to live by letters educating themselves with that ob- 
ject. Unhappily they have only thought of satisfying 
their appetite. There were never so many incompetent as- 
pirants as there are now. If you ask any editor of a re- 

pectable periodical he will tell you that not only have 
his contributors trebled within the last five years, but 
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that whereas one contribution in fifty used to be accept- 
able, he does not find now one ina hundred. Strangely 
enough this is not solely the fault of the writers. A 
large number of rubbishy periodicals have sprung up like 
mushrooms—or toadstools—into existence, to the fatal 
encouragement of these persons, who ought never to 
have taken pen in hand except as copying clerks. For 
what is practically worthless they give starvation prices, 
which their clients vainly hope will improve. The con- 
sequence is that a very large number of persons who 
might be earning a decent livelihood at some mechanical 
trade, are trying to live in an atmosphere that is far too 
rare for them; they would reach the hights of poetry 
without the wings of imagination, and essay fiction with- 
out observation or experience. They are being ‘‘sweat- 
ed,” and will always remain so because they are unsuited 
to their trade. When I thiak of the thousands who are 
attracted to the glittering river of literary fame, only to 
seek a mirage, it is hardly consoling to reflect that half a 
hundred find it a river of golden sand. 

Iam afraid that the sermons preached on ‘Citizen 
Sunday ” will be found somewhat vague and unpractical, 
tho the object of them is extremely commendable. Even 
the best of us require to be reminded that we are serv- 
ants of the Commonwealth and partakers of its advan- 
tages. How often do we neglect our public duties—such 
as recording our votes, for instance—rather than endure 
some slight inconvenience! What is far worse, how 
many of us do not hesitate to cheat the State—when we 
falsify our income-tax returns, for example—tho we 
should shrink with shame from defrauding our neighbor. 
A kindred crime is that of robbing the railway compa- 
nies, which tho they do not belong to the State, have to 
a certain extent a national character. People think it no 
harm to misrepresent their children’s ages in order to 
evade buying tickets for them, because they are stealing 
from a company and not an individual ; whereas what 
is the whole nation but a great company? Again, how 
little is thought of damaging a drinking fountain (be- 
cause it is public property) or of giving a false alarm for 
the fire brigade! If the duties of citizensbip were under- 
stood, such acts would appear culpable in the highest 
degree, 

One is not often inclined to pull the chestnuts for other 
people out of the fire; but when the chestnut is one’s 


own, we feel differently. I heard a railway anecdote of 


mine, at least a quarter of a century old, quoted as a 
novelty the other day, and quoted incorrectly. Remon- 
strance is such cases is useless, and interference is re- 
sented ; it is thought bad taste under such circumstances 
to claim one’s own. Still, I should like the public to 
have the correct version. It has a social lesson in it 
against too much politeness. Civility, it is said, costs 
nothing; that is, it costs the civil person nothing ; but 
it may be very expensive to the other one, as you shall 
hear. A polite old gentleman travels with an agreeable 
old lady in a railway carriage, and they make friends ; at 
some junction she gets out for refreshments, and then 
he notices that she has been sitting on an air cushion, 
very much reduced in size. He, therefore, most kindly 
lets out what air remains in it, and blows it out for her. 
When she returns he tells her what he has ventured to 
do, and awaits her thanks. Instead of that, she throws 
up her hands and bursts into tears. ‘‘ You have unwit- 
tingly made me the most miserable of women! That 
cushion, sir, contained my dear busband’s last breath. 
His latest act of kindness was to blow it out for me. I 
have been traveling with it for years; it was growing 
less and less, but it would bave lasted my time but for 
your unhappy interference.” It was one of those little 
mistakes that can never be remedied. 

The French are so excited over their capture of Mada- 
gascar that they are borrowing its jaw-breaking names 
to give to their children; two of them, a male anda 
female, have already been christened Antananarivo, 
What a name to call over the banisters! It never seems 
to strike parents what inconvenience they cause their 
offspring by giving them outlandish names; the perse- 
cution they suffer in consequence at school is not taken 
into the account, nor, in case of many names, the trouble 
and even danger involved in signing law documents. It 
is all very well for Spanish grandees, who have nothing 
to do but try and remensber all their names; but I have 
often heard English people complain bitterly how their 
parents had handicapped them at the font. It is quite 
sufficient to name your children after their godparents, 
and even then it produces trouble, because each expects 
what Artemus Ward calls the first name to be his own; 
the other, who has the second place, does not thank you 
for it, and grudges the mug he gives to the unconscious 
author of his jealousy. 

A novel plan has been hit upon for traveling upon the 
railway without the preliminary and inconvenient form 
of paying the fare. You pretend to be some very emi- 
nent person engaged upon public business, and resent 
with haughty and contemptuous scorn any attempt to 
interfere with you. If you happen to have any resem- 
blance to the persons in question the plan is, of course, 
more easy of accomplishment. A young gentleman has 
been going from London to Windsor as the Duke of 
York, and when asked for his ticket replied, in a manner 
which he conceived to be that of royalty : ‘“‘ Put it down 
to my account.” A more elderly traveler on the same 
line represented himself as Mr, Justice Hawkins, bound 
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for Windsor Castle upon an errand of mercy in connnec- 
tion with the liberation of a convict. 

How rapidly even our poets are forgotten. I was 
talking to a moderately young leader writer the other 
day upon the unfortunate donation of £200 to the beg- 
ging letter writer, Brooks, ‘‘ It is worse,” I said, ‘‘ than 
the gift to the Poet Close.” ‘‘ Who was the Poet Close?” 
inquired the other. Yet what a row there was about 
him, as it seems to us oldsters only yesterday. He was 
the worst writer even of doggerel rhymes that ever 
rhymed atall. For five shillings he would compose a 
eulogy upon any of his neighbors, and cleared many a 
crown that way. He sat every day in a tin but on the 
road to Bowness, and rushed out to the Windermere 
coaches to sell his wares to the cheap trippers. A great 
nobleman in that part of the country, Lord Lonsdale, 
I believe, was induced by some joker to recommend 
him for a pension to Lord Palmerston; and ‘‘ Pam,” 
who cared as little about poetry as about theology, 
acceded to his request. When attacked for this mon- 
strous proceeding he said it seemed a parallel case to 
that of Burns. What was really hard—in the sense of 
disappointing at least—upon this unworthy bard, was 
that he was given £50 a year for life, and only got 
the first fifty, the arrangement having been canceled. 
The present recipient of the Queen’s Bounty has got all 
he was promised, and is not likely to return itfrom any 
scruples of conscience, but what is amazing is that he 
boasts of it and denounces his adversaries; it is a great 
pity, as was observed of a more eminent pensioner, 
that he does not place his tongue where he got his 
money from, ‘‘ on the civil list.” 

It is curious that two nations in one year should have 
disgraced themselves in the eyes of mankind by coward- 
ice: the Chinese and the Hovas. In both, too, strange 
to say, there have been elements of humor; but in this 
particular the palm—there is no laurel for either of them 
—must be given to the inhabitants of Madagascar. The 
deliberation with which they prepare themselves for bat- 
tle reminds us of Mr. Winkle, only he did not take all his 
clothes off. Their notion at first seemed to be to eave 
their wardrobes; but on second thoughts they saved their 
skins. It was proclaimed that any warrior who ran 
away should be buried alive; but even this did not en- 
courage the others. If the edict had been carried out the 
island would have become one vast cemetery. The cli- 
max of comicality was their cabinet meetings, in which 
they seemed to have indulged in private theatricals. 
One Minister, we are told, would represent the French 
General, and explain how he meant to approach the cap- 
ital, and overcome the determined resistance he was sure 
at each pointto meet. Another took therdle of a patriot 
chief, and foreshadowed the means by which victory 
was to be secured. Then the terms of peace were ar- 
ranged, not too favorably for the invaders, which was 
creditable to the actors, since, like ‘‘the Marchioness,” 
in making wine out of orange peel, they bad to pretend 
very much. Finally entered the Queen, with the royal 
promise of self-slaughter in case the enemy should set 
foot in the sacred city. In Roman legend geese saved 
the Capitol ; these were the geese that didn’t, 

Blood is said to be thicker than water, but itis often 
not so adhesive ; sometimes it is even distinctly the re- 
verse, and effects severance. Four brothers were sum- 
moned, the other day, for omitting to support their father, 
Only one appeared. Hesaid he was under no filial obli- 
gation, as he had had to support himself since he was 
ten years old. His father had always had a taste for wear- 
ing the gilt buttons (the workhouse uniform), andnow he 
had got them. As to his three brothers, they were total 
strangers to him, and he neither knew nor wished to 
know anything about them. He was willing to pay half 
a crown to his father if they were made to do the same, 
but not otherwise. This is certainly an extreme case of 
a disunited family. It probably could not occur in Scot- 
land, where not only the ties of blood are very strong, 
but clanship prevails to an extraordinary extent. A 
Scotch widow is said to have excused herself for mourn- 
ing for the loss of her husband because he was ‘‘nae 
drops bluid to her.” A second cousin (Scotch) is a per- 
son to be taken toone’sheart. It has been noticed, I do 
not know with what truth, by a keen observer that this 
feeling, however admirable in itself, militates against 
friendships. He says that he has noticed in Scotland, 
tho not when a Scotchman has left his own country, that 
friends are not so intimate there as in England, The de- 
votion to the tie of consanguinity makes it difficult, since 
all the gifts of attraction are valueless compared with 
the accident of relationship. 

In South Africa, where topics for small talk are not 
very numerous, they have, we are told, invented a new 
entertainment—the conversation luncheon : 

‘*Small tables are used, and at each guest’s plate, beside 
the menu card, is placed the name of the subject of conver- 
sation for each course written under it. To provide the 
subject is, of course, impurtant ; but it seems also neces- 
sary that the conversationalists should know something 
about it, since by the rules of the game no other topic is to 
be dealt with. How dreadful it would be if the subject 
should be the very one which should be studiously avoid- 
ed !—changes of faith to persons who have made them, or 
the marriage bond to divorcées! Where a great deal of fa- 
voritism could be shown would be in letting a guest have 
a look at the menu card beforehand, so that he might get 
up his subjects and distinguish himself by the intelligence 
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of his observations. In this matter the host and his fam. 
ily would have a decided advantage over those they enter. 
tain. This plan may be all very well in South Africa: but 
in London, where topics are numerous, it would be cop. 
sidered an interference with the liberties of speech. What 
is much more wanted with us is a menu with the position 
and circumstances of each couple written upon it, with 
the dishes, sothat they might know (literally) what to eat, 
drink and avoid.” 

A paragraph has been “‘going the rounds” in the papers 
that the Laureateship is to be conferred at last, and 
upon ‘‘a poet connected with journalism.” It has been 
taken for granted that this points to Sir Edwin Arnold, 
It may beso, of course, but Mr. Alfred Austin also comes 
under this category. Nor does even he exhaust the list, 
If the writing of patriotic songs counts for anything— 
and it should count for much in making such an appoint. 
ment—Mr. Rudyard Kipling should surely not be “ out 
of the running.” Independently of the fact that he has 
immortalized our soldiers in the persons of his three 
friends in the Indian army, and in that of Tommy 
Atkins, he has written what is, to my mind, the most 
patriotic song of our language, ‘‘ The Flag of England.” 
No Englishman can read it without pardonable pride 
It is said that the somewhat irreverent manner in which 
he has ‘‘spoken of dignities” as in ‘‘T he Widow at 
Windsor,” is a bar to his elevation ; but, after all, his 
sarcasm has been always good-natured. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR. 
HIS POINT OF VIEW—ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, 











BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH, 





THE distance between Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, crossed by the beautiful little steamer ‘ Prince 
Rupert,” is very short, yet the difference between the 
two provinces is strongly marked—as strongly as that 
between Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. Perhaps this 
is owing to the very strong infusion of Scotch blood in 
New Brunswick. Yet the city of St John belongs even 
more entirely to the descendants of the Loyalists than 
does Nova Scotia. Students of Parkman, or readers of 
Mrs, Catherwood’s beautiful story of ‘‘ The Lady of Fort 
St. John,” do not need to be told that the old site has a 
history much older than the advent of the Loyalists in 
1783 ; but they will also remember that in 1775 an ex- 
pedition of Americans from Maine had destroyed the 
old French fort, so that when the Loyalists landed they 
found only a small stronghold which had been built by 
the English to replace the ruined fort, and a little fish- 
ing hamlet on the wild gray rocks, at that time thickly 
capped with evergreens, 

There were about three thousand men, women and 
children, of this first installment of the Loyalists, and 
these were increased by about twelve hundred more 
during the year. St. John stands on a bold, rocky pen- 
insula, and all the land upon it that did not already be- 
long to private owners was now divided into lots and 
granted to the new settlers. No doubt they felt their 
fate to be a hard one. Many of them had been wealthy 
people in the States from which they fled, or were ban- 
ished, and their descendants have not yet forgotten to 
cherish the bitterness of feeling that was quite natural 
in those who believed that they had been persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake. 

The two most obvious industries for a place so situ- 

ated were fisheries and shipbuilding ; and the energetic 
exiles went heartily into both, thus laying the founda- 
tions for the amount of prosperity subsequently attain- 
ed. That Benedict Arnold, who lived in St. John for 
several years after the close of the war, was one of 
its most enterprising, citizens is not remarkable when 
one remembers the adventurous nature of the man ; but 
that his name is mentioned with complacency, some 
times even with atouch of admiration, strikes an Ameri- 
can rather curiously. But this is only one instance of 
the suddenness with which one finds the reverse of the 
shield presented as soon as one enters one’s next-door 
neighbor’s house. It was quite astonishing to me, for 
instance, to be informed that the greater part of the 
State of Maine belongs by right to New Brunswick, hav- 
ing only been ceded to us on the testimony of a forged 
map, and that our revolution was only achieved by the 
riotous element of the old thirteen colonies fermented 
by French intrigues ; that not a family of culture and 
refinement remained in the revolting colonies after the 
expulsion of the Loyalists; that Ben Franklin was 3 
double-dealing old hypocrite, responsible for much of 
the trouble, and that the colonists had never even the 
shadow of an excuse for their action. 

Evidently the view from our neighbor’s side of the 
fence is quite different from that on our own. In Nove 
Scotia we had not realized this so plainly. There we 
had been exceptionally fortunate in meeting only, or al- 
most only, those whose breadth and depth of culture had 
taught them that loyalty to Great Britain does not 
necessarily imply enmity to the United States. In St 
John, while we were equally fortunate in some of those 
whom we met—cordial, friendly, hospitable, whose kind 
attentions will ever be remembered with gratitude—w® 
also found a pugnacious element which did not hesitate 
to express its views upon American persons and thing? 
in ways that might have been unpleasant had they ne 
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been amusing. An American can but smile at being told 
in all serionsness that the United States would break up 
to-morrow if it were not for the sustaining hope of hav- 
ing another war with Great Britain and annexing Can- 
ada, and that it is expiring with jealousy of Canada’s 
great Pacific railway, and its vast mineral resources. 
But athing which is not only not amusing but is decid- 
edly mortifying, is to read sundry quotations from 
American periodicals which are spiteful and vicious 
enough to give a color of truth to the above allegations 
in the eyes of persons who do not know of the insignifi- 
cant character of the periodicalsin question. I regretted 
to see that a late number of the Review of Reviews had 
given the dignity of a place in its columns to some para- 
graphs of this obnoxious class, and from it they were 
being copied into nearly every newspaper in Canada. 

In many respects St. John is admirably situated. Its 
citizens claim that its harbor is equal to any in the 
world, and that its site at the mouth of the river St. John 
makes it the natural outlet for the trade of the inland 
provinces, What is more obvious to the stranger are its 
advantages as a refuge from the excessive heats of our 
summers. The climate of St. John is wonderfully pure 
and invigorating. Even its fogs are of a tonic nature, 
for the humidity is unaccompanied by great heat. As 
a cosmetic this climate is unsurpassed. When one meets 
a woman with anything but a warm, clear, rich com- 
plexion one immediately knows that its unhappy owner 
is not a native of St. John. Hilly countries make good 
walkers, it.is said, and it requires good walkers to get 
about these steeply sloping streets ; but the views from 
the higher parts of the city are quite fine enough to 
compensate the climber. For riders or drivers there is a 
large park, recently acquired. If the managers of this 
park are sufficiently wise not to ‘‘improve” away its 
natural advantages of cliff, crag, dale and forest growth, 
S:. John will soon have one of the finest pleasure grounds 
in North America, 

But of all the attractions of St. John, there is none that 
can vie with its ‘*‘ Reversible Falls.” At low tide the 
turbulent, rejoicing river rushes down to meet the sea in 
a wild tumult of rapids and whirls. At high tide the 
sea has its innings, and the rush and whirl are all the 
other way. The name of “ falls” is misleading, for the de- 
scent is at no time sudden and sharp enough to be called 
afall, Reversible Rapids would be a better name. The 
rush of the river at low tide is, perhaps, the more wildly 
beautiful, but the reverse turn is certainly tumultuous 
enough, and the contrast—in spite of all forewarning— 
comes to one with a shock of surprise. Even the rocks 
of the rugged shores seem to have changed face, like 
courtiers, and in the afternoon seem to be turning their 
backs to the river upon which they smiled in the morn- 
ing. It is true that petty examples of this sort of rever- 
sion are to be seen in many places; indeed, we have one 
at our own doors. At Kingsbridge the flow of the 
stream is reversible, but it is on so small a scale that 
it is not impressive. But the rapids where the 
waters of the St. John meet the sea are a world’s 
wonder. Storming between grand cliffs, on only 
a few of which, unhappily, the rich growtbs 
of evergreen are still left stdnding, spanned by two 
fine bridges, and easily accessible from the city it 
is so near, one wonders, and again wonders why no 
lucky Canadian has not had the inspiration to build and 
keep here a fine and good summer hotel. Itis no senti- 

mental fear of spoiling the scenery, or making mer- 

chandize of nature that has prevented this. There is too 
much evidence that the Canadian is no better than the 
most ruthless of those whom he derides as ‘‘ mercenary 

Yankees ” to allow us to credit him with such devotion 

to the beautiful, We are driven to the conclusion that 

he has not appreciated nature’s gift at his door ; that 
he has thought so little about its wonder and its beauty 
that it has not occurred to him that possibly there are 
people to whom a week’s journey and a month’s stay 
would be all too cheap a price to pay for enjoying the 
sight. Still more remarkable is it that there is not even 

a private residence of any account within view of these 

beautiful rapids, There are some buildings which look ' 

as if efforts had been made to utilize the water power 

(our driver could not tell us anything even about these) ; 

but that was all. Even the photographers have 

ignored the rapids, There are pictures enough of 
the bridges, incidentally giving glimpses of them, 
but not a view could I find that had been 
taken from the rocks below, where the rapids can be 
seen to best advantage. A very charming American 
gentleman, provided with a pocket camera, took several 
views in the success of which we are greatly interested, 
having been promised prints of them if they prove to be 
good; but to the Canadian photographer it is evident 
that the fine cantilever bridge of the Canadian Pacific 

Railroad is a far more attractive object than are all the 

rapids in the world. When one considers that these 

rapids are a great hindrance to the navigation of the 
river,and that an unimpeded water way for large ves- 
sels would be of such material advantage, not only to St. 

John, but to all that part of Canada, one may see the 
reason for this. Only at half tide, when neither river 
nor sea has the upper hand in their ceaseless struggle, 
can vessels pass to and from the harbor, through the 
rapids up or down, Even then they have none too peace- 
ful atime of it, The powerful little tugs bad evidently 
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all they could do to carry comparatively small vessels 
safely through the narrow channels between whirlpools 
and rocks, To attempt the passage in small boats, tho 
often done, is a foolhardy thing, and fatal accidents are 
frequent. 

Twice St. John bas been the victim of destructive fires ; 
but perhaps the city is the more beautiful for them, for 
the newer buildings are of more solid material than the 
old, and are more often designed with an eye to archi- 
tectural effect. King’s Street, which rises by a steep in- 
cline from the harbor to King’s Square, is wide and well 
built, and said to be the most effective street in Canada. 
It would be noticeably so anywhere. The public build- 
ings of St. John seem disproportionately large for a city 
of rot 40,000 inhabitants. The Custom House is certainly 
large and handsome enough fora city with the commerce 
of Liverpool. There are two or three public libraries, 
several fice churches of all denominations, and a hos- 
pital on the same large scale as the Custom House, most 
nobly situated and said to be excellently managed. ‘ All 
that our city needs,” says one of St. Jobn’s best-known 
citizens, ‘‘is more capital invested here. British in- 
vestors should spend more upon us and our projects than 
upon New York and Chicago schemes.” The feeling is 
natural ; but capital has a way of going where it meets 
the best and quickest returns. Our next-door neighbor 
may complain because capital does not come to him, but 
he does not invite it. Let me give an instance which in 
asmall way is characteristic not only of the town in 
which it occurred, but of all the places which we saw in 
the Maritime Provinces, and, we are assured, of the rest 
of Canada. 

At a place where we spent a pleasant week was a shop 
in whose windows was an attractive display of fine Eng- 
lish china wares ; but the shop door was closed with a 
formidable padlock. The little town was full of tour- 
ists, coming and going, and day after day anywhere 
from twenty-five to fifty of them passed the windows, 
looking longingly in them and at the forbidding lock, 
and pursued their way. Evidently the proprietor must 
be dead. At last one lady entered an adjoining shop and 
asked why that china store was never opened. ‘‘ Would 
you like to go in?” asked the clerk, rather unwillingly ; 

‘*it is ours, and we will open it if you are sure you wish 
to buy anything.” As the inquiring lady did not feel 
absolutely certain that she wished to buy, she declined 
the grudging offer and crossed the street, where she 
purchased several trifles to bring home as souvenirs. It 
may be of interest to some to add that after her return 
to New York she found the same things for sale here at 
considerably lower prices. 

New York City. 
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THERE are some thoughts still to be added to those 
aJready published in THE INDEPENDENT. These letters 
of President Edwards have awakened a new interest in 
the pathetic tragedy—we speak as a man—which in less 
than a year gathered four of the most useful and sainted 
of their generation almost into a single grave at Prince- 
ton—President Burr, than whom the new college never 
had a more energetic and, for the period, accomplished 
presiding officer ; President Edwards, always to remain, 
doubtless, the greatest metaphysician of America; Mrs. 
Esther Edwards Burr, and Mrs, Sarah Pierrepont Ed- 
wards, her mother, women each wonderfully well 
adapted to be the helpmeets of such holy and distin- 
guished men. 

There is one mistake into which the editor of these 
letters inadvertently fell, and which he wishes to begin 
by correcting; be mistook a man for a horse, The 
“ Harry” spoken of is not a horse, but a man, a slave. 
There is one hired slave already in President Edwards’s 
family, Rose, whose owner, an opposer at Northampton, 
consented that she might go to Stockbridge with the 
household, in order to make their going from Northamp- 
ton more expeditious and certain—in order to speed 

them away ; this is the tradition. Further studies reveal 
this ‘‘ Harry ” also to be the man who brings a little dog 
that is in the habit of lying on the bed where Miss Lucy 
Edwards is confined with smallpox, at a farmhouse in 
Newark, to President Burr’s home in the village—a dog 
which Mr. Burr fondles, asking whose dog it is, before 
he knows the danger of the situation ; this is from new 
and unpublished annals. Mingo, too, is another slave, 
mentioned by Mrs, Burr as down with pleurisy, 

The ‘‘cunning” and eloquent deacon of which Presi- 

dent writes to Mrs. Burr in these newly discovered let- 
ters is Timothy Woodbridge, Esq., the first white citizen 
of Stockbridge ; ‘‘ Schoolmaster ” Woodbridge, as he was 
sometimes termed, he being the assistant of the Rev. 
Sewall Sergeant in that mission to the Housatonic 
Indians, and whose son afterward married one of Presi- 
dent Edwards’s daughters. This man seems to have 
been one of the most excellent and valuable menof the 
town and period, having been repeatedly honored and 
advanced to high judicial positions, a man always friend- 
ly to President Edwards, 
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As ‘to whether President Edwards wished to leave 
Stockbridge for Princeton, I am strongly of the opinion 
that tho he thought his studies had been so long and 
largely theological and metaphysical as to unfit him to 
teach the classics, which he once did as tutor at Yale, 
and tho it seemed to him, as he expresses it in his fare- 
well sermon at Stockbridge, that in going to New Jersey 
he is an exile from his ‘‘native land,” still that he felt 
himself glad to leave the ‘‘ rudiments” taught the Indians 
and rise to higher things. At Northampton he had been 
twenty three years in a pulpit only second in influence 
in the whcle country. In Stockbridge, he had preached 
to the Indians through an interpreter ; and he had been 
hindered and attacked and persecuted by the ungodly 
‘Indian agent,” who was just the same creature which 
we still know by that name. He had already been in 
conference with President Burr about a possible theolog- 
ical professorship in the college. It was founded very 
largely by the united efforts of himself and President 
Burr, Yale, their alma mater, had persecuted David 
Brainerd and had turned away from the great revivalist, 
George Whitefield, with whom they both sympathized ; 
and they looked to Princeton for ministers who would be 
in sympathy with their ideas of revivals and revival 
work, 

Notwithstanding all this, President Edwards and bis 
whole family bad such an intense belief in the sovereign 
will of God us present in their lives, gave such scope to 
this doctrine in all their decisions and in their attitude 
toward God’s providences (see the letters of Mrs, Ed- 
wards and Mrs. Burr, after the death of their husbands), 
that he regarded the council called to consider the ques- 
tion or the call to Princeton as the mouthplece of God as 
to his duty ; sothat while he submitted it all to them, I 
believe he was more than willing togo, Thereis nothing 
in the farewell sermon at Stockbridge which evinces 

any very deep feeling of attachment there. His mind 
seems to dwell mostly on the uncertainty of all human 
destiny, and, even after parting with his own family, he 
turns again to commit them all to God’s keeping, as tho 
for the last time, as it proved. He was like a tree that 
had been cruelly torn up by the rooots in Northampton, 
and had not been able to get deep and strong hold of the 
new soil in Stockbridge. There is, too, in his sermon a 
sense of the shadow of the great movements in the coun- 
try, which were to result in a new nation, and which 
seems to be sometimes an expectation of that kind, and 
at others of the coming of the Judge ofull theearth. The 
body of the manuscript is in outline merely, and rather 
in imitation of the farewell at Northampton; but it is 
less comprehensive and less vigorous and tender, He 
speaks as tho he went out. not knowing whither he went. 
These are among the closing paragraphs of this ser- 
mon, on the text, ‘‘ We have no continuing city,” 
which has never been published and was delivered Jan- 

uary 8th, 1758: 


*‘T am sensible that God’s dispensations toward me do in 
a very peculiar manner teach me that here I have no con- 
tinuing city, and aboveall, at this time, when God is re- 
moving me from thistoa distant place, so soon after I was 
brought hither from Northampton, where I dwelt so long, 
and where one would have thought I hadacontinuing city, 
if there was any such thing to be expected here below. 
But, God has not only removed me from tiience, and now 
when I have scarcely got into a settled state here, seems to 
be removing me from hence not only distant from this 
town,but distant from my native country and all my friends 
in it, in the decline of life, when I have much on this ac- 
count as well as many others, to make me think of my last 
remove, which I know not how soon it will be, God in 
what happened to my predecessor in the office [ am now 
called to, is putting me in mind that it may be as soon as * 
I am settled there as it was with him. It is with grief 
and reluctance that I now bid you farewell, not knowing 
whether I ever shall have opportunity to preach another 
sermon; asking your prayers for me with respect to that 
great and difficult undertaking, to which I am called in 
advanced years, in a strange land, not knowing ‘what 
difficulties I may meet with; while [ hope I shall also be 
enabled to remember you, at the throne of grace when at a 
great distance from you.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A PICTURE OF SOUTHERN HOME LIFE~THE NEGRO’S 
CITY HOME. 


BY THE REV. H. H. PROCTOR, 
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THE best criterion of the character of any people is 
their home life. 

The greatest hindrance in the progress of the Negro 
at the South has been his unfavorable domestic environ- 
ment. The one-room log cabin was no friend to mo- 
rality and virtue. The evolution of the home life of the 
colored people of the South is an interesting study in 
social science. If we turn, as many do, to the rural dis- 


tricts, we shall ba disappointed. This change for the 
better is most apparent in the cities of the South. As 
some of the most discouraging features of the problem 
are witnessed in the cities, so the most hopeful signs of 
the new life of the Negro may be observed there. 
The typical home of the colored man to-day in the 
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Southern cities stands in beautiful contrast to what it 
was thirty years ago. The time is past when one can 
distinguish a Negro’s residence from others by its shabby 
appearance. The cabin of the slave gave place to the 
cottage of the freedman, and the cottage of the freed- 
man is being supplanted by the splendid home of the 
freeman. A new, neat fence takes the place of the old, 
rickety one. Instead of the rut-worn front yard, a 
beautiful well-kept lawn greets the eye. The white- 
washed wall has been superseded by a painted one, 
Marble steps take the place of the old wooden ones, 
Inside we see a handsome brussels instead of the old rag 
carpet of former days. Artistic wall paper makes a good 
substitute for old newspapers. Once there were litho- 
graphs from variety theaters and circus dodgers on the 
wall ; now we see specimens of fine art beautifying the 
house and ennobling the home. A new piano takes the 
place of the discarded banjo. Cheap tinsel and gew- 
gaws have been displaced by a higher taste, and suc- 
ceeded by artistic tapestry. The bust of Douglass adorns 
the mantel. It is a new parlor, a new sitting room, a 
new kitchen—a new home. A new Negro lives there. 

These homes will bear testimony to the manhood in 
them; they represent industry, foresight, pluck, spirit, 
perseverance, indeed heroism, Remember from whence 
the ex-slave started. Much has been said, and truly, of 
the destitution of the ex-master at the close of our civil 
hostilities. When he returned from Appomattox he found 
his plantations laid waste, his barns empty, his credit 
depreciated, his family in tears! A pathetic picture, 
indeed! But what of the ex-slave? h‘s plantations laid 
waste? Never had a field he could call his own! His 
barns empty? Never had a hencoop! His family in 
tears? Never had a wife he could call his! 

If the ex-master started at the bottom of the ladder, 
the ex-slave certainly started somewhere below it. 
Turned loose friendless, penniless and inexperienced, it 
is a most magnificent showing he makes to-day. He is 
worth three hundred million dollars. Where in all his- 
tory is the parallel? No mean type of manhood was 
requisite for this achievement. 

No less do these homes testify to the womanhood in 
them. Unless the women had been industrious this 
wealth could not have been accumulated. No few have 
been martyrs at the washtub, the ironing board and the 
cooking stove that they might help buy a little home. 
Unless they had been prudent the means earned would 
not have been saved. The faded dress and the out-of- 
date hat w:re worn contentedly because they meant 
brick and mortar ina home. Had they not been virtu- 
ous they could not have inspired in their men the cour- 
age required to endure the privations incident to the 
securing of these homes, 

The story of the struggle of the colored woman for 
womanly virtue is one of the most heroic and pathetic 
chapters in our national life. Hers isa hard lot. If insulted 
or outraged, there is but seldom any redress before the 
law, however intelligent and refined she may be. But not- 
withstanding this, there are many striking examples of 
womanly chastity among them. The brightest pictures 
of female virtue I ever knew have been among them, 
‘*T don’t want to be a ‘lady’; make me a field hand !” 
was the pitiful plea of many a beautiful slave girl. 
(Read Longfellow’s ‘‘ Quadroon Girl.”) It is this spirit 
that has produced a new woman in the home of the 
colored people, notwithstanding her obstacles. 

But it is to the youth we must look for the greatest 
hope in this new home. The old home was no friend to 
childhood. The children were ragamuffios. There was 
practically no parental training. There was more pun- 
ishment than discipline. The old home had few attrac- 
tions—generally none. Was it a wonder that the chil- 
dren escaped it as soon as theycould? Nota few of these 
boys are in Southern prisons. What is to counteract 
this tendency but an attractive, comfortable, elevating 
Christian home? 

The new home, with its comfort, refinement and love, 
is producing a better class of boys and girls. They are 
more happy, more beautiful, more intelligent, more 
trustworthy, more useful. The schools reveal a new type 
of boy and girl. 

The picture I have presented of the evolution of the 
home life of my people is bright, but true. It stands out 
in bold contrast with another picture correspondingly 
dark, but also true. Ihave told the truth as I have seen 
and heard it. 
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THE QUEEN OF KOREA. 








BY THE REV. H. G. APPENZELLER, 





THE opening of Korea and the new era of reform is 
a subject much discussed during the last fourteen 
months. Under the leadership of Japan, Korea was 
compelled to introduce what seemed to be thorough and 
certainly were radical changes in the administration of 
the Government. The King was placed in supreme 
power, but he himself was made subservient to law, 
so that the despotic form of government was changed to 
a constitutional. The influential family of the Queen, 
at the time out of power, were very naturally not in 
sympathy with the changes. The Queen herself, a woman 
of great ability, having tasted thesweets of power did not 
relish the article that relegated her to private life. She 








did not drop the scepter without a murmur. For awhile, 
during the first two months of this year, it seemed that 
she had lost her hold on the reins of government,and with 
graceful submission retired, yielding to the inevitable. 

Later events, however, show that if her Majesty re- 
treated at all, it was only to secure a good foothold in 
order to overthrow those who were in opposition to her 
imperious will. The downfall of the celebrated Minister 
of Home Affairs, Pak Yong Ho, in July last, was her first 
triumph, Slowly, one by one, the members of her im- 
mediate family not only returned from their places of 
security in the country, but the influential Min Yung 
Jun, who to all practical purposes has been Premier for 
the past four or five years, returned from a year’s vaca- 
tionin China. His return was announced in the royal 
palace, and created some commotion there. But with 
commendable cautiousness, and certainly with great 
shrewdness, he not only did not enter the gates of the 
capital—which, of course, he could do only at the invi- 
tation of the King—but, after resting a day or two, 
retired to his father’s home in one of the Southern prov- 
inces. 

The Articles of Reform provided that the Ministry 
take an active part in the administration, that nomina- 
tions to office be made by the several Ministers, to be 
confirmed by the King. However, the opposition to the 
new order of things during the last month, felt itself 
strong enough to make appointments without nomination 
on the part of the Ministry. This gave offense and pro- 
voked opposition, and it is to this oppositson we must 
trace the dreadful results that followed. 

The immediate occasion of the attack on the palace 
and the assault on the Queen was the feud and quarrel 
between the soldiers in the palace that were trained by the 
officers from the United States and a regiment drilled 
by Japanese officers, Of the three men who came out 
in 1886, only one is here now, and he is heldin very high 
esteem by his Majesty. The Korean soldiers under his 
command are known as the Palace Guards. The new 
regiment, organized by the Japanese officers, naturally 
looked with jealousy upon their comrades. They wanted 
to be given the places of honor near his Majesty ; they 
even claimed, whether justly or otherwise we will not 
stop to inquire, that they were better soldiers and more 
worthy the confidence of the King. This jealousy be- 
tween the rival braves ere long took active shape, and 
the Conservative Party in the court wished to put an end 
to the new regiment; for we must remember that while 
Koreans accepted reforms at the hands of Japan, they 
did so under compulsion ; and the attempt to disband, at 
the first favorable opportunity, soldiers trained under 
Japanese auspices, need surprise no one acquainted with 
the prevailing sentiment here. Grant the wish to dis- 
band, the means could be found without much search- 
ing. 

The standing disagreement between the Tai Won Kun 
(father of the King) and the Queen is well known, and 
bas long been recognized as a prolific source of Court 
troubles. If the facts that induced the Tai Won Kun to 
enter the palace under escort of Japanese soldiers are 
known we have not been able to become acquainted with 
them as yet. It would seem, however (and we speak 
with reserve), that the King had allowed the impression 
of the early disbandment of the new soldiers to go forth. 
The old guards were pleased, and in their joy, when 
meeting their opponents, chaffed them. This was re- 
sented, and resented keenly. On the seventh of October 
the officers and men met and counseled together. They de- 
termined toappeal to the King ; but he could not be seen 
and the case was urgent. They sought the summer 
house of the Tai Won Kun, about two miles to the west 
of the city. At midnight or later they knocked at his 
front door and demanded entrance. This was denied, 
and the walls were scaled, and soon the presence of the 
man who caused so much bloodshed in 1866 was reached. 
The case was stated to him (we still speak with reserve), 
and the reply was: ‘‘ Escort me to the royal palace, and 
I will present your appeal to the King.” 

The story is plausible, it may be true; but it taxes our 
faith to believe that a man with an ardent hatred of the 
Japanese should place himself under their protection and 
force his way into the palace. Japanese army officers in 
full uniform, soshi and others joined the insurgents as 
they made their way to the palace before dawn on the 
fatal eighth of October. 

The assault on the guards, who were in possession of 
the gates of the residences occupied by the King and 
Queen ; the indignities offered to his Majesty by enter- 
ing his presence without proper ceremony ; the call for 
her Majesty and the mad rush to her apartments; the 
wild search, the seizure and beating of her Highness, the 
Crown Princess; the capture of four ladies and their 
horrible murder in the hopes that one of them should 
prove to be her Majesty, the Queen; all this and much 
more was the work of less than half an hour. 

The excitement throughout the city when the people 
saw the Tai Won Kun enter the palace and heard the 
firing of musketry soon afterward, was very great. 
When I reached the great front gate of the palace in- 
closure, not less than 10,000 Koreans, of all ages and 
grades, were assembled in the wide street. The feeling 


was intense, and had it been known what bloody deeds 
were wrought within there is no telling what might 
A few wounded were brought out 


have been done, 
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through the carefully guarded gates, but no intimation 
was hinted at that her Majesty the Queen was dead. 
Toward noon, and during the afternoon of the same day, 
rumors of the death of the Queen began to be circu- 
lated but were not accepted, Koreans and foreigners 
alike refusing to believe that such deeds were possible, 

At this writing the feeling is that the Queen is no 
more, tho there are a few who believe she made good her 
escape this time as she did on three previous occasions, 
In 1882 the people went into mourning for her fora 
month, 

What effect this most wicked and barbarous assault 
will have on the future of the country it is impossible to 
tell. One thing would seem plain, and that is that those 
who went into power over the blood and dead body of 
the Queen of Korea cannot expect recognition from civ- 
ilized powers nor hcpe to hold the reins of government 
for any length of time. There is even now united effort 
on the part of the representatives from the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia to encourage the King and to 
secure to him his sovereign rights as aruler. We are in 
suspense. The outcome of the investigation begun by 
the Japanese Government is watched with keenest inter- 
est. If her subjects should be found guilty of the mur- 
der of the Queen, if officers or soldiers of her army had a 
part in the bloody deed, let the punishment be swift and 
sure. Forsuch foul deeds we have nothing but horror, 
loathing and execration. 

SEOUL, Korg, Oct. 15th, 1895. 
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THE LATE MR. WILLIAM WETMORE STORY. 
BY JOHN L. HURST. 














THE world is not so great that it can well spare the 
least of its great men; and when to greatness there is added 
goodness, a gentle nature and sunny disposition, it may 
well pause in its course and sigh at the passing of a noble 
spirit. 

Yhelate Mr. W. W. Story had great qualities, and those 
who knew him were drawn toward him because of his kind 
words and cheering presence. It was some time ago when 
he reached his due proportion of years, yet it was not until 
the death of his wife, Mrs. Emeline Story, that the sculp- 
tor’s constitution began to break away. For the past two 
years his life has been akin to one of those Italian sunsets 
he liked to describe—a sun all aglow in its consciousness of 
a day well spent, enjoying for a moment more, asits glory 
lights up the castled hills and ruin-haunted valleys, the 
scenes of its life, slowly bidding earth adieu, and then de- 
scending into the mysterious shadows. 

Through that sympathy which a creator truly feels for 
his handiwork, Mr. Story conquered his sorrow as long as 
he was engaged in modeling a monument for his wife’s 
grave in the beautiful Protestant cemetery of Rome, the 
image of a weeping angel and a likeness of Mrs. Story in 
her youthful motherhood. So loth was the resolute char- 
acter to answer its last summons, that only a few days be- 
fore his death, in the summer villino of his daughter, the 
Marchioness Peruzzi, at Vallombrosa, Mr. Story was en- 
thusiastically collecting unprinted manuscripts for a new 
volume of prose and poetry in the uniform edition of his 
numerous works for his Boston publishers. It was at this 
time that he repeated his regret, now that his life was fast 
ebbing, that he had failed to write his reminiscences of 
great events and great men during his forty-five years’ 
residence in Rome. 

A more peaceful end could not have come to any one 
than that of this noted man. Mr. Story was unusually 
well the day before he died, and took a long drive among 
the fragrant pines and the picturesque ‘slopes of his Val- 
lombrosa. He retiredin a laughing mood. At four o’clock 
in the morning he called his daughter and, taking her 
hand, exclaimed : ‘‘Oh, dear, I am so glad to have you 
near me!’ He looked at her, and then, leaning over on his 
side, expired. 

It was early in the season, when Americans and Romans 
alike had hardly left theirsummer villas in the Apennines 
and on the shores of the Mediterranean, that the simple 
funeral service of the poet took place in the American 
church in Rome. Old men, with whom the departed one 
had shared the responsibility of earnest church work for 
many years, affectionately cared for the remains. It was 
a wreath from Queen Margherita, of Italy, that rested on 
the coffin of Mrs. Story two winters ago; and now the 
learned societies of Italy and other countries added their 
tributes to those of distinguished diplomats, artists and 
authors in remembrance of Mr. Story, a commendatore 
del ordine della Corona d@’I[talia. So completely wrapped 
with flowers was the plain oak casket that one could just 
detect the simple inscription and silver cross. Among the 
loveliest of the roses and lilies were those picked in the 
poet’s studio garden by bis workmen and their families 
who had helped him for nearly half a century. 

Mr. Story’s was an exceptional life. He was a successful 
lawyer, and also edited with much ability the works of his 

father, Justice Story, of the United States Supreme bench. 
But greater success awaited him in another field. It was 
a courageous act to move toa foreign country and enter on 
a career wholly new. He immediately acsumed a high 
social position in Rome, and in his occupation as a sculp- 
tor received important public and private commissions. 
Now the magazines sought his essays and poems, and 
surely nothing was wanting to make his life one worth 
living. 

In the years gone by hardly an American visited the 
city without considering it a pleasure,similar to seeing one 
of the famous Government or municipal galleries, to visit 

the studio of Mr. Story. The traveler’s soul stirred within 








him as he stood before the statue of John Scott Key, the 
colossal figure of Edward Everett, and the Puritan form 
and expression of Colonel Prescott, of Bunker Hill. Min- 
gled with public statues of heroic size were groups and 
busts of musicians, of Greek and Roman deities, studies 
from mythology and ideal conceptions. This was a combi- 
nation and variety seldom seen outside a public museum. 
And then the genial sculptor’s conversation, his reminis- 
cence and suggestions invaluable to his peripatetic ac- 
quaintance brought the visit to a regretful close. Mr. 
Svory’s orders were not limited to the United States. The 
story is told of a Bohemian nobleman who was so pleased 
with the American’s work that he gave him a standing 
order for every statue he made, 

Only second to his devotion to art was Mr. Story’s love 
of literature. His ‘‘ Roba di Roma,” first brought out in 
1862, is now a classic, as it is not only infused with a poetic 
spirit, but it is also a true and striking account of the cus- 
toms of the Romans and their enchanting Campagna in 
the times of the popes, not a vestige of whose picturesque 
laws and mauners now remains. The facts about the 
printing of ‘‘ Roba di Roma” are well known. A portion 
of the essays had already appeared in the Atlantic and 
Blackwocd’s, when the bulk was sent by Mr. Story toa 
Koston publisher. A couple of years passed with no news 
of the book. During a visit in the United States the author 
looked for his manuscripts, The archives of the publish- 
ing house were searched with no success. Returning to 
Rome, Mr. Story, undaunted, went about the writing of a 
new book, when one day, upon opening his mail, he found 
his treasure. The authorran no more immediate risks, 
and several years later surprised the publisher who had 
declined his essays, by printing them with the first pub- 
lishers in England and America with great financial suc- 
cess, 

It was “ Roba di Roma” which, on account of its point- 
ed anti-Catholic reflections, caused deep indignation in 
Pio Nono’s Government. The Pope prohibited the sale of 
the essays ; but the English-reading people were not to be 
cheated out of a good book. No railroads at that time 
running between Rome and Civita Vecchia, whence travel 
for the Eternal City was mainly directed, the public Vet- 
tura was brought into service, and the eagle eye of the 
Papal dogana deceived by hiding entire editions of ‘‘ Roba 
di Roma” away under its capacious seats and holluw 
cushions. Equally enterprising was the bookseller in the 
Piazza di Spagna, who only produced the prize on the 
almost sworn evidence that his purchaser was anything 
but a Catholic with a gold piece in his hand. Besides 
“Roba di Roma”’ (“ Things about Rome’’), its companion 
volume of “* Castle St. Angelo and the Evil Eye”’ was pub- 
lished in 1877. Probably Mr. Story’s most charming books 
are his volume of poetry entitled ‘‘He and She,” and 
‘*Fiammetta,” a novelet. The latter is dedicated to his 
wife and daughter ; it tells of a young artist who, going to 
the mountains, falls in love with a beautiful, simple, peas 
ant girl, Fiammetta. The story was written by Mr. Story 
at Vallombrosa in a month’s time. 

Power of work was second nature. He was always occu- 
pied, and avoided society or conditions which did not bring 
into constant exercise the highest requirements of his in- 
tellect. Often when possessed with his subject he would 
disappear early in the morning and not come back until 
bis family was ready to retire. If any inquiries were made 
Mr. Story would be found in his sculptor’s cap and apron 
enthusiastically working away in his beautiful studio 
near the Piazza dell’ Indipendenza. 

Mr. Story had the power of abstraction. His best books 
were written when his children were playivg their games 
around him, and his wife wasat the piano. He heard noth- 
ing. And soa railway journey and even his diligent rides 
among the Castelli Romani, whicu he has described better 
probably than any other writer in the English language, 
always bore their rich fruit ; for Mg. Story was never with- 
out his pencil and piece of paper. 

The poet-sculptor was fond of an outdoor life. When the 
summer season came and he wished a change, not that 
Rome was not healthy, for Mr. Story repeatedly insists 

that the capital is as safe in summer as it is in winter, he 
betook himself to the Scotch borders, and joined by his 
sons, Waldo—now the sculptor—and Julian the painter, 
and husband of Mme. Eames—from Oxford and Eton, went 
deer stalking and grouse shooting. He went also to the 
Engadine and passed many seasons at Siena. 

Few men, particularly Americans living in a foreign 
country, had such friendships as Mr. Story. One of the 
most noteworthy was that of Thackeray, it being the 
sculptor who entertained the great novelist while on his 
last visit in Rome. In the Story apartment in Palazzo 
Barberini, the repository of Guido Reni’s ‘ Beatrice Cenci,” 
the flyleaves of books are shown upon which the kindly 
humorist drew pictures for the delight of his host’s chil- 
dren. At Siena Mr. Story was a close neighbor of Robert 
Barrett Browning and Walter Savage Landor, of Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton and Burne-Jones. One of the sculptor’s 
greatest friendships in Italy was that of Mr. George P. 
Marsh, the philologist, and for many years accredited to 
the Italian Court as United States Minister. The friends 
both died at Vallombrosa, and their graves are close to 
one another in the cypress-guarded churchyard of the 
Protestant people in Rome. 

A unique feature of the Story entertainments was an ex- 
hibition of some kind in the little theater. Here the poet 
and his children would take the parts, while Mrs, Story 
was the director. A poem and frequently a play delighted 
rain particularly as they saw the author in their 

st. 

Mr. Story had a position on the Continent certainly dif- 
ferent from any other American. He represented what 
was most useful and most sensible in the old school of 
American residents abroad. Only those who knew the 
artist, the literary worker, and especially the man, can ap- 
Preciate the good things he has said and done. 

Rome, Irary. : 


Science. 
GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF LAKE GEORGE. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 








THE generalization that lakes owe their existence either 
to glacial dams or to the irregularity of glacial deposits is 
so nearly correct that one can approach the solution of 
any particular problem respecting lake formation with 
great confidence. The exceptions are so few, and are due 
to causes which are so manifest upon the surface, that they 
occasion little uncertainty. The interest attending the 
solution of each problem is, however, unfailing, since here, 
as elsewhere, Nature never repeats herself, but presents 
endless variety in the midst of unity. The history and 
beauty of Lake George have given peculiar interest to 
recent investigations concerning its origin, while the suc- 
cess with which the problem has been solved adds an im- 
portant confirmation to the glacial theory. 

Lake George is 326 feet above the sea and 225 feet above 
Lake Champlain, with the upper end of which it is parallel 
through most of its course, and but a few miles distant 
from it. The descent to Lake Champlain is made over a 
succession of falls at Ticonderoga. The same generaliza- 
tion which attributes all lakes to glacial origin attributes 
waterfalls to the same cause, and sets the observer looking 
for a preglacial channel near by, which has been filled with 
glacial débris so as toturn the water into a new course. 
The brevity of post-g'acial time is such that in most cases 
the recession of the waterfalls has been slight, as compared 
with the enormous erosion during the long ages of pregla- 
cial time. 

A brief examination of the topography about Ticonder- 
oga reveals the line of the preglacial channel, now filled 
with glacial debris, running west of the present course of 
the outlet. Not only is tuere here ample space for a buried 
channel, but through much of the way there is a marked 
depression near the mountains extending around to Lake 
Champlain halfway between Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. Indeed, this depression is one of the most striking 
features in the local topography, and in the northern part 
it is filled to a depth of one hundred feet or more with 
Champlain clay, whose character is clearly displayed in 
deeply eroded gorges worn out by the small streams. In 
the upper part of the depression the railroad leading from 
Fort Ticonderoga to Lake George comes down into the old 
channel, and near the Catholic cemetery recent floods in 
the small streams have exposed the glacial deposits down 
to the depth of the bottom of the upper falls. 

At the south end of the lake there is a still more inter- 
esting condition of things, showing that to produce it there 
is required not only a dam at the north end but adam at 
both ends; sothat if the dam at Ticonderoga had been 
twenty-five or fifty feet higher the water would have run 
south rather than north. To those who have been in the 
habit of visiting Lake George by the regular route through 
Caldwell, this may seem impossible, since by that route 
the entrance to the valley or defile is over morainic accu- 
mulations between the mountains two hundred or three 
hundred feet in bight. 

But to the east of French Mountain and south of what 
is called Long Island,three bays—Dunham’s, Harris and 
Van Wormer—which project slightly to the southeast, 
have natural extensions in stagnant swamps reaching as 
far south as Caldwell. The watershed between this swamp 
and the streams upon the other side is a symmetrical 
drumlin, or glacial hill, so familiar in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton and between Rochester and Syracuse in Central New 
York. This drumlin isabout a mile long and a quarter of 
a mile wide, but not quite wide enough to fill the valley; 
so that upon either side of it the swamp extends toward 
the southern streams, until a low elevation of not over fifty 
feet of loose earth is all that separates it trom the streams 
which flow tothe south. A short and shallow canal withk- 
out any rock obstruction might easily be made which 
would turn the water in the direction of New York instead 
of toward Montreal. Such isthe purity of the water of the 
lake that if the supply were large enough to make it of 


* much account for so great a city, New York would be sure 


to lay plans for its capture. But the drainage basin of 
Lake Georae is not large, and its safety is assured mainly 
by that fact. 

Oue other very obvious fact is necessary to complete the 
story. About the middie of the lake, at what is called the 
Narrows, the channel is filled with rocky islands, which 
are said to number one hundred, and here the water is so 
shallow that special precautions are required for safe nav- 
igation. ‘The significance of these facts (first suggested to 
me by Mr. Prentiss Baldwin, whose map of the glacial ter- 
races about Lake Champlain was adopted by Professor 
Dana in the last edition of his ‘‘ Geology ’’) is readily seen. 
Lake George, throughout its entire length, lies in a deep 
trough between parallel mountain ranges, mainly pro- 
duced by elevatory forces; but this has been still further 
deepened by streams which ran both north and south, with 
the Narrows, near the Hundred Islands, as the watershed. 
Dams at both ends have raised the water just enough to 
submerge this watershed, and thus we have one lake, with 
a deep basin at each end, instead of two distinct lakes. 

So simple is this theory, and so clear are these facts, that 
they can be taken in at a glance, and need not burden the 
minds of the tens of thousands of tourists and transient 
visitors to this beautiful region; while a recognition of 
them can but add an intellectual flavor to the enjoyment 
of the scenes which to many will redeem it from the ennui 
of mere pleasure seeking. There is scarcely a rod along the 
the shore which does not reveal some impressive evidence 
of the majestic forces of nature which have produced this 
temporary reservoir by processes so incidental and easy 
that all similar human efforts are dwarfed in the compari- 
son. 

OBERLIN, O. 


Sanitary, 


THE VALUE OF THE WORK OF MEDICAL 
MISSIONARIES. 





To those people who reckon the cause of Christian mis- 
sions as one of their dearest enthusiasms, outside of thein- 
terests of their own families, several utterances in recent 
publications must havestruck a painful note. Sir Flinders 
Petrie in deploring the decay of native Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, and the lack of Enylish-speaking missionaries to fill 
the vacuum thus created, and some messengers of pessimism 
who appeared from India during the World’s Fair, have 
done their worst to depreciate the results of missionary 
effort in India; and there are signs of a critical spirit 
abroad to question the situation all over the portions of 
the world where Christian missionaries have made their 
way. The latest person to attack the question is an Eng- 
lishwoman, Miss Mary Frances Billington, who has pro- 
duced a buok, ‘‘ Woman in India.” After seeing that the 
statements of some optimistic friends of missions in Jndia 
have overestimated the actual number of conversions, and 
finding that evangelization does not go on with the rapid- 
ity ‘‘ that enthusiasts on the platform of Exeter Hall’’ be- 
lieve, she visits the women in their homes and schools, in 
the cotton factories, in fields, in mines, she sees them as 
daughters not much desired, and as wives jealously 
guarded. She thinks much missionary effort misplaced ; 
but the Spectator calls it a “‘shallow judgment that cannot 
see the real homage to the moral superiority of a man paid 
by a Parsee, when he put his sons in a mission school, say- 
ing: ‘Itis a great advantage to the boys to know English, 
and they get no harm if they have to hear a litile of your 
religion’; for when aman overlooks wide differences of 
creed in order to place the education of his child in the 
hands of a particular person he practically acknowledges 
the moral as well as the intellectual superiority of that 
person ’’; and the Spectator adds: 

* To doubt the power of the missiunaries to retain the confi- 
dence reposed in them, is not so much to doubt their power of 
converting India, as to doubt Christianity and all Christians. 
Missionary enthusiasts— relying on certain statistics — say, 
‘India will in reality be more Christiau than England itself.’ 
This is an unreasonable assertion, and it would be a gain to all 
of us if the printing of numerical statistics of conversion could be 
regarded as asin likely to bring down the judgment of Heaven, 
as the act of numbering the people did, in the days of David.” 
The above is quoted to show the position of Miss Billing- 
ton’s mind, and it gives all the more weight to her high 
words of praise for the medical missionaries. She gives 
graphic details of the cruelty of the native methods with 
their sick, and of the new hospitals with their English 
sanitary arrangements, and relates in detail the real 
progress made in the care and treatment of the sick, and 
also declares that ‘the greatest of India’s wants for girl 
studeuts is an institution like the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women.” 

Look, too, at China. There is alarge Medical Missionary 
force at work there, and in their Journal, printed in Sep- 
tember, at Shanghai, there isa résumé of the plague of the 
last summer, and it will not escape the attention of 
thougtiul Chinaman, that of the persons smitten, only 18 
per cent. of Europeans died, while it destroyed 60 per cent. 
of Japanese, 77 per cent, of Indian and 93 per cent. of 
Chinese. They will also ask how cameit that not one of 
those who were in active attendance on, or engaged in re- 
moving the sick was attacked? They followed, care- 
fully, instructions founded on the latest theory of the 
disease—the bacterial origin of it, clearly pointing out 
the path of safety. Two doctors contracted it from 
wounds while making autopsies, but this only eon- 
firmed the true tneory. If a man cannot meddle 
with pitch, and escape defilement, no more can a commu- 
nity be bgought into contact with superior enlightenment 
and superior methods aud not be instructed and uplifted. 
If there were nothing more to show than the work of the 
medical missionaries the cost would be justified, but there 
is vastly more. As this spasm of carping criticism of 
Christian missions is sporadic, just now, in all English- 
speaking countries, it would be a fine psychological prob- 
lem for some arch-carper to set himself to account for the 
great world-embracing impulse that seized men now 
almost exactly a century ago, and roused tiem to the true 
significance of the question ‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
The French Revolution has been used to explain nearly 
everything that has happened in the century, but was not 
that a merely local manifestation of universal moral seis- 
mics? Tothe careful reader of the history of missions it, 
looks as if that fullness of time had come when it was 
going to be possible literally to fulfil the command *‘ Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.”? When the missionary took a powerful microscope 
and showed the myriads o1 livingand moving things in it 
to a poor Hindu, who considered eating a morsel of meat a 
defilemenu of his body and a sin ot his soul, that Hindu’s 
mind was set at work on a new probiem—it was eniarged; 
and when one sees afever driven away by quinine and 
sponging, while the native with his songs and incantations 
merely ‘ fills up the time” till the patient dies, the differ- 
ence makes ab impression. in great world-movements a 
century is but asmall period. Levus waita little longer 

before we condemn a movement that evidently had the ap- 
proval of Him who “knows what 1s in man.”’ 
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THE question as to whether there could not be a more 
humane method of killing lopsters devised, than the boul- 
ing now in vogue, has been discussed in the London Spec- 
tator lately, and some one said they,could be killed in- 
stantly by a penkunfe, and the Spectator comes down to 
details in reply by saying: 

* Amateur lobster catchers off the Isle of Wight kill the crea- 
ture by spiking it through. the sheli at what louks like the back 
of the head with a strong-bladed clasp-knife.” 

Probably in a few repetitions the executioners learn ex- 
actly where to strike, for the point is a limited spot known 
in human physiology as ‘the respiratory center’’—i. ¢., 
the point which when touched innibits any further breath- 
ing, and which was called by ¥ lourc ns the vital knot, Cat- 
tle have long been kiilea by piercing it, and it seems une 
most humane of all violent deaths, 
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Biblical Research. 


THE OPHIR PROBLEM. 


A NEW theory concerning the location of the biblical 
“Ophir”? has been promulgated by Dr. Carl Peters, the 
leading German African explorer. His theory is simply 
this, that Ophir was located in Central Africa. These 
conclusions are based chiefly on the ‘‘ Atlas Historique,” 
embracing a map of Africa with detailed description, pub- 
lished in Amsterdam, from 1705 to 1719. In his work, en- 
titled “‘ Zquatorial und Sud Africa nach etner Darstel- 
lung von 1719 (Berlin, Dietrich Reimer), Dr. Peters repro- 
duces this chart with great exactness, and accompanies it 
with excellent descriptions. The original chart is based 
chiefly on Portuguese sources of information, and these 
were certainly the best, as in the seventeenth century the 
Portuguese had alot of flourishing colonies in the present 
Congo districts, as also on the Zambesi. After the destruc- 
tion of these colonies the knowledge of these lands was 
also lost to European scholarship. The chart in question 
shows that at that time not only the eastern and western 
coast of Africa, but also the courses of the Congo River, the 
Zambesi, and other rivers of Central Africa were well 
known to the Portuguese, and are marked with consider- 
able exactness on the chart. In addition a description is 
given of the pigmy races, alsoof the great forest in North- 
western Congo, all of which things were again ‘‘discov- 
ered’ by Stanley in ourown day. The most remarkable 
feature about the chart is the fact that it exhibits the won- 
derful wealth of the Zambesi districts in gold, jewels and 
other valuables, and also claims a certain degree of civili- 
zation for these regions. Of the various gold mines iteven 
gives acatalog list, locating them in detail. These are the 
districts which embrace the ancient gold country Mataya,the 
ruler of which. Monontotaya by name, resided in Zimbave, 
or Zimbabye, the ruins of which were discovered a few years 
ago. Dr. Peters regardsit as settled that these are the 
ruins and remains of old Phenician and Sabean settle- 
ments and buildings, and that we are to look here for the 
enigmatical ‘‘ Ophir” of the Old Testament. He finds in 
the word “ Africa” also the root of the word ‘‘Ophbir,’’ the 
three Hebrew letters common to both, Alepb, Pe and 
Resh, to which are added the Greek derivative ike, Latin 
ica. The land of Ophir is described in the Bible as a coun- 
try well known to the people of Palestine. Peters thinks 
that it is out of the question to look for Ophir in India, as 
this has been currently done, as India was at that time 
already consolidated and would not have permitted the 
fleets of Palestine to remove these valuable goods. The 
Bible does not describe them as taken in war, but simply 
states that they were ‘ brought” from Ophir, just as the 
Portuguese, centuries later, simply ‘‘ brought’’ gold, etc., 
from the Zambesi districts. The novel theory of Dr. 
Peters is attracting some attention, and it is thought that 
the publication of his researches may tend to an attempt 
to rediscover the Portuguese gold mine in Central Africa. 

An entirely different solution of the Ophir problem is 
given by the well-known German traveler, Eduard Gluser, 
whose wonderful journeys to unexplored Arabia and whose 
inscription finds have been repeatedly mentioned in these 
columns. His literary coadjutor, Dr. Fritz Hommel, of 
Munich, in The Sunday-School Times for November 2d, 
1895, gives a detailed account of Glaser’s discoveries, and 
their significance for biblical and Oriental science. Among 
other things he draws attention to Glaser’s new location of 
the biblical Opbir. According to this authority it was 
situated nowhere else than in the east of Arabia, and com- 
prises the coast of the present Bahrein and its back land, 
the country of Yemen. Hommel writes: 





“In order to reach it Hiram's or Solomon’s ships had to sail 
from Elah around the whole of Arabia, stopping, in qll probabil- 
ity, still at a number of ports important for the trade of India. 
This explains the long duration of the whole voyages, which, 
back and forth, lasted three years. Glaser proves his theory, 
among other reasons, by referring to the numerous gold mines of 
Yemana, which, in fact, are known to have still existed in the 
ninth century before Christ, and reminding us of the riches of 
gold in the same region (the ancient Milukha) at the time of 
Gudea, about 2800 B.c. Besides, he recalls the fact that the op- 
posite coast of Elam (the later Persian shore) was in ancient 
times called Apir,a name identical with the Hebrew Ophir, and 
in later times transferred, as he thinks, to the coast of East Ara- 
bia, which at certain periods was under Elamitic influence.” 








Che Sunday-Schsol. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 8TH. 
DAVID AND GOLIATH.—1 SAMUEL 17: 38-51. 











GOLDEN TEXT.—“ The battle is the Lord’s.’’—1 Samuel 
17: 47. 

NotTes.—“ Clad David with his apparel.””—The Old Ver- 
sion has‘‘armor.’ David had come with a mere shepherd’s 
sbirt, and was quite unprotected. Saul probably gave him 
more decent clothing to wear with armor. “* Helmet of 
brass”; ‘‘coat of mail.”’—These were rather copper, or 
bronze, than brass. Brass is made of copper and zinc, and 
bronze of copper and tin. They did not use brass, but cop- 
per, alone, or with some tin. The coat of mail was made 
of scales of copper overlapping. We need not think of 
these as Saul’s personal armor, but as provided by him 
from the stock in hand. ** Staff.’—The shepherd’s 
club. ‘** Brook.’ —The bed of the torrent on either side 
of which the two armies were encamped. ‘* Shepherd’s 
bag”; “‘scrip.”—A leather bag which everybody carried 
tied about him as an outside pocket, in which to put food 
or anything else. * His sling was in his hand.”— 
Goliath does not seem to have seen it. Perhaps he kept it 
rather hidden. “The man that bare the shield.”—An 
old warrior could not both carry his shield and fight. To 
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shoot with a bew, for example, requires two hands, 
and the soldier could not protect himself; so he 
had a man especially to protect him. In all the old pictures 
of Eastern war the fighters are thus accompanied, and often 
by two helpers. ‘With staves.”"—The old plural of 
staf, and not to be pronounced like the plural of stave. 
—*“ Cursed David.”—This was a usual preliminary, each 
challenging and abusing the other. Such fights between 
champions were very common of old * 4 javelin.” — 
Old Version, “ shield.”” The javelin was a small spear to 
throw to a distance. “The Lord of Hosts,’’—Hosts of 
spirits, perhaps. Theterm may havearisen in the thought 
of hosts of iagferior spirits subject to the supreme God. 
** Drew nigh to meet David.” —He wanted to get close 
to David so as to throw his javelin, or even hit him with 
his spear ; and so David wanted to get close to Goliath so 
that he could get a close aim with his sling, as Goliath 
could not dodge a stone, as, perhaps, he might dodge a jave- 
lio. “* Sank into his forehead.”—David had to aim at 
a spot unprotected by armor. The helmet had to be open 
in front, so that he could see and breathe. The temples 
would be covered. ** David ran and stood over the 
Philistine.”—So as to make sure of his being killed, and 
not merely stunned. 

Instruction.—That was an extraordinary way of fight- 
ing, by champions, it seems to us ; but we do just so now 
in all intellectual conflicts. We pick out the best and 
ablest men in our parties to represent us in political con- 
flicts, our best orators and scholars We have champions 
of another sort, even if in war we make all fight together. 

Each man must do his work in the way his training and 
ability suggests. One man has gifts for preaching, an- 
other for teacffing, another for advising, another for mak- 
ing money, another for scholarship. Each must do all he 
can for the kingdom of God, but each should make chief 
use of his own special equipment. One man can do best by 
giving money, and may not be able to talk much in meet- 
ing or toteach. Recognize that heis using his talents. 
So one who has humbler gifts must not attempt to use the 
armor of the brilliant and able man. 

David was a skilful slinger. He must have practiced a 
great deal. If he had not practiced a great deal he would 
not have acquired skill enough to dare to fight the Philis- 
tine. Just so asa boy caring forthe sheep he must have 
devoted a great deal of time and study to his music and 
poetry. It was this careful preparation that fitted him to 
do great things when the time came which called him out. 
Young people can learn a valuable lesson from this. 

Great opportunities do not come to those who are not 
trained to take advantage of them. The untrained man 
does not see them or cannot use them; he knows they are 
not for him. 

Goliath is the type of great, blundering, stupid, coarse 
and vulgar people, who have no high ideas or aspirations, 
and who think there is nothing worth while in life but 
physical power, and who care nothing for beauty or intelli- 
gence or virtue. You will find them among the schoolboy 
bullies, or the grown men who delight in nothing higher 
than fighting, boxing, horse racing and games. Such men 
despise inteliigence and virtue and piety, just as Goliath 
despised David; but, somehow, in the end, it is these de- 
cent men that are successful and remembered. 

There are two forces in the world—right and wrong, good 
and evil, God and Satan. Goliath trusts still in his false 
gods and curses David, while David still trusts in the Lord 
and overthrows Goliath. 

A pebble from the brook seems a poor weapon, but there 
was a sling behind it, and David’s arm behind the sling, 
and Jehovah behind David’s arm. So now the Church con- 
quers the world by the foolishness of preaching, and by the 
Cross which seems folly to man. 

David would not leave his task half done. He would 
take no chances of Goliath’s recovering. He took the 
sword and cut off the giant’s head, and that was the end of 
him, and the victory was quite assured. Having done his 
lesson, he did it over again. It generally pays to review 
one’s work and see that it is thoroughly done. 

David is a good lesson for young people. They need not 
be afraid. God can work through them if they trust him. 
New truth is apt to come to young people, but not to young 
people that are not carefully trained and of superior native 
ability. Young, eager and fresh truth is ever overthrow- 
ing old, stout,gray error. David could:do it, but not Eliab. 


























School and College. 





THE report of the American College for Girls at Con- 
stantinople,presented by President Mary M.Patrick,covers 
the fifth academic year. The total number of students en- 
rolled is 161, of ten nationalities,including 88 Armenians,19 
Greeks, 18 Bulgarians, 17 Eoglish,6 Americans, 7 Germans, 
5 Israelites, 1 Italian, 1 Russian and 1 Turkish. Of these 47 
are in the college department, the remainder being in the 
preparatory. The total number is less than that of the 
previous year by 12, but the average attendance was great- 
er than before. A change in the course of study has been 
made leading toward the establishment of three elective 
courses—classical, literary and scientific—instead of one 
general one as at present, with elective courses in language 
study only. The report refers to the great difficulty in re- 
gard to higher education in Turkey, arising from the lack 
of preparatory schools, compelling the college to do its own 
preparatory work. During the yeara chemical laboratory 
has been established and furnished by the Alumn@ of the 
college. A science building isa pressing need. The Self- 
Government Association continues to be a success, and 
proves an important factor in developing a spirit of self- 
reliance and independence on the part of thestudents. It 
has control of all the internal order of the institution so 
far as it affects college students. Over 30 of the 103 
alumne were present at the last commencement and mani, 
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fested much interest in the progress of the institution. 
Special mention is made of the imperial Irade granted by 
the Sultan exempting the college property from all taxa. 
tion. 


...-Professor Smith,the young incumbent of the chair of 
English Literature, was inaugurated President of Colgate 
University on November 14th. The principal speakers of 
the morni:g were Mr. James B. Colgate, President of the 
Board of Trustees, President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University, and President Smith. In the afternoon ad- 
dresses were made after the dinner by President Gilman, 
who spoke of the difference between the college and the 
university and what the American university is to be; by 
President Smith, who expressed the hope that the search 
for truth as known in the university would be developed 
in the college, and by President Raymond and representa. 
tives of Hamilton College and Hamilton Theological Sem- 
inary. Three generations of Colgates have been interested 
in this university. Mr James C. Colgate, of New York, 
acted as toast-master for the afternoon, and by his side sat 
his father, the President of the Board of Trustees, who had 
himself inherited the love for the institution from his 
father, and who has given nearly $2,000,000 to the funds of 
the university which bears the family name. 


....Dr. B. L. Whitman was inaugurated November 16th 
President of the Columbian University, Washington, D.C. 
President Strong, of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
made an address, which was followed by ashorter address 
by President Patton, of Princeton, and by President Whit- 
man. The disturbance made by the students on the occa- 
sion was painful. President Strong was obliged to leave 
his address incomplete on account of the disorderly cheer- 
ing, and President Patton had to request them not to in- 
terrupt him. 


...-Through a gift of $75,000 jointly made by Mr. W. W. 
Spence, of Baltimore, and Mr. George W. Watts, of Dur- 
ham, N. C., and through other donations, making a total 
of $125,000, the removal of the Southern Presbyterian Union 
Theological Seminary from Hampden Sydney, Va., to 
Richmond is made practical. Thereis some talk of uniting 
the Columbia, S. C., Theological Seminary with the same 
institution. 

.-.-Anexpression of opinion on Woman’s Suffrage in 
Mount Holyoke College resulted in 185 opposed, 114 in 
favor, 68 not voting. In the town of South Hadley there 
was not one female vote against Woman’s Suffrage, it being 
the policy of the anti-suffragists in Massachusetts that 
women should abstain from voting. 


Music. 


BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON, 














IN the opening performances of the official operatic 
seasons at the Metropolitan are blended many elements 
that make its record complex. In no city in the world are 
the social externals of the incident so marked and so dif- 
ficult to dismiss from it. Butin the case of the present 
event the musical precipitate—if one may so speak—so 
plainly shows what will distioguish and elevate the policy 
and the practice of Mr. Abbey and Mr. Grau during the 
winter and spring of 1895 and 1896 from even the most 
potable of their earlier campaignings, that one can feel 
warranted in turning from any other aspects. The readers 
of these columns in past years will not need to have any 
restatement of what a laudable undertaking is embodied 
in making up and paying for an opera company which 
amounts practically to three companies of representative 
singers; brought together to the end that opera and music- 
drama (whether it be awork by Rossini, Gounod or Wag- 
ner) shall be sung in the language to which it belongs. Sung 
as far as possible by representative singers, by singers in 
close sympathy with each work asa matter of nationality 
as well as through individual vocal equipment and music- 
al education—rehearsed and directed by leaders known to 
be most intelligent and authoritative in this or that par- 
ticular field of the lyric drama. The magnitude of such a 
scheme is impressive. It isin the highest degree difficult 
of realization. It is the only real substitute, or, rather, 
the just alternative, compensating for the failure to give 
opera and music-drama in the vernacular. It cannot take 
the place of that good thing; but there are artistic ele- 
ments in its success that compensate most beneficently. 
Stress is to be laid on the word “ representative ” in con- 
nection with the singers and conductors. A glance at the 
prospectus that Mr. Abbey and Mr. Grau put forth last 
month was conclusive on that point. The list announces 
the return of approved favorites of sundry remarkable 
seasons past. They would be essential in what is a new 
advance on even the recent broad lines of the Metropoli- 
tan’s management. It has added newcomers of the first 
importance and interest in fulfilling pledges. And the 
end crowns the labor. Such a performance in French 
as was that of ‘“ Romeoand Juliet” on Monday evening, 
or of ‘‘ Carmen” on Wednesday have been eloquent before 
now as to the plane of the personnel in interpreting French 
scores. Friday’s ‘‘Lohengrin’’ performance, tho not sung in 
German (as will be its case presently) was substantially as 
standard, as hitherto; as German and as Wagnerian an in- 
terpretation in its dramatic essence as if it had been at 
Munich or Bayreuth, while—as was its happy fortune last 
year—every lyric beauty was brought to notice to a degree 
not possible at Munich or Bayreuth or anywhere else in 
Germany. But the completeness of artistic success which 
will attend the year’s enterprise by Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau, will be written in large letters when it comes to the 
season’s performances of “ Tannhiuser,” ‘‘The Valkyr” 
and “ Fidelio”; and, more expressively will the distiaction 
between this year and any predecessors be clear in this 
week’s production, in German, of “ Tristan and Isolde.” 

Such an adjustment of a season’s undertakings puts a new 
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phase on operatic aspects and influences. We do not want 
artin any of its significant forms to be exetic. So long as 
opera must be sung here otherwise than in English, exotic 
it abides: solong is its appeal to cultivated taste rather 
than to taste to be cultivated. But a satisfactory perform 

ance here, in English, of ‘* Lohengrin,” of “‘ Aida’”’ of ‘La 
Juive,” of the ‘‘ Freischiitz,” of ‘‘ Tristan ” is as little 
withio possibility as within experience. We must be con- 
tent to wait untila firmer nucleus of national lyric talent, 
of national perceptiveness and national opportunity can 
be reckoned on. In our waiting, such a company as the 
Metropolitan’s present one—practically three companies, 
with their principals equal to the demands ofnational artin 
its three great developments—certainly gives us an extraor- 
dinary cause for contentment and enjoyment. 

The performances of last week, as has been said, brought 
back singers that New York will not spare with willing- 
ness for a long timetocome. The opening night, and ‘‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” presented the Messrs. de Reszké, Mr. 
Plangon, Mr. Mauguiére, and Miss Bauermeister, all in re- 
sponsibilities familiar during several winters. It brought 
a new Juliette in Mme. Frances Saville, a new Stephano in 
Miss Clara Hunt, and to the men singers it added Mr. de 
Vries (Mercutio) an agreeable barytone. Mme. Saville’s 
success was emphatic. As an American soprano, who has 
won much favor abroad, she was doubly welcome. The 
conclusion of the opera fully ratified European ideas 
about her, as did her singing of Micaela on a subsequent 
evening. She has asoprauo of wide compass, of much bril- 
liancy and resonance in the higher register, admirably 
placed and trained,and used with great taste. She has 
temperament ; a charming personality ; and is an actress of 
grace and even of strength. There is a curious suggestion of 
Mme. Eames’s organ in her uppermost notes—but then one 
typical voix Americaine is wondrously like another voix 
Americaine. In a word, Mme. Saville is a most accept- 
able and intelligent member of the company, and her en- 
gagement will, doubtless, bring her deserved honor in her 
own country. Miss Huot hasa large and rich contralto ; 
but her nervousness barred effective demonstration of how 
well she can sing and what she can do. More definite opin- 
ion of her usefulness will best be deferred a bit. Mr. 
Bevignani conducted with that accomplished di- 
rector’s best results. With Wednesday’s ‘‘Car- 
men” night came Mme. Calvé’s rentrée. There 
was an enormous audience, a repetition of a dramatic 
and musical success more conclusive than ever—even 
during the long course of Mme. Calvé’s 1893-94 en. 
gagement here, one likely to be as popular as ever. The 
French singer’s voice has gained in richness. Her use of it 
is more nice. Her impersenation is always profoundly in- 
teresting. It has gained new shades of histrionic force. She 
was given an ovation, or, rather, three or four ovations. 
They were deserved. Let us look for her appearances in 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Navarraise,’”’ which will come before long, to 
make her hold on our public all the firmer. Inthe Don 
Jose of the evening, Mr. Lubert, a French tenor of excel- 
lent parts, made his début. He has a resonant voice, rather 
robust than lyric. He phrases well. He sings in tune. 
Furthermore, he is a fairly spirited actor, and fills the 
stage and his role, tho handicapped by a diminutive phy - 
sique. On Friday evening ‘‘Lohengrin”’ was the opera, with 
the same principals in the cast that gave last year’s reprise 
of the work such a special complexion—Messrs. Jean de 
Reszké (Lohengrin), Edouard de Reszké (the King), Ancona 
(Telramund), Vaschetti (Herald), Mme. Nordica (Elsa), 
Mme. Mantelli (Ortrud), Mr. Anton Seidi’s conduct- 
ing was as magistral as it hath Jong been, and his first 
appearance in the capacity of an operatic director in the 
Metropolitan since the days of German companies of the 
old edifice passed away, gave satisfaction to his particular 
and warm following here in whose sentiments it is a pleas- 
uretoconcur, There is nothing new to say of Mme. Nor- 
dica’s Elsa which from being only two or three seasons ago 
& mediocre interpretation hasrisen toa dignity and beauty 
not surpassed on any European stage. Not moreis there 
tosay of the magnificent Ortrud of Mme. Mantelli, an opera 
singer by divine right, what with her sonorous contralto, 
her perfect dramatic insight, her distinguished presence. 
The chorus and the orchestra were at their best. The 
Stage management (which this season is conspicuously 
careful and correct) demands particular praise. Such a 
performance could not be duplicated. That the public 
seemed a trifle calmer than usual over its brilliant excel- 
lency must be taken as meaning that custom has dulled 
observance. On Saturday evening Mme. Saville was again 
heard—this time as Violetta and with new distinction in 
her assumption of that familiar réle. So has run the sea- 
Son’s inaugural. It is as an indication of what will come 
as other nights come. The representations this week in- 
clude on Monday evening “ Baucis and Philemon” (in 
French) along with “Cavalleria Rusticana ” (in Italian); 
on Wednesday and Saturday afternoon “ Tristan and 
Isolde ” (in German); on Thursday ‘‘ Carmen ” (in French); 
= Friday “La Favorita” (in Italian); on Saturday evening 

Faust.” Massenet’s “ The Cid” is in preparation. 

The concerts of the week were not numerous. Mr. Achille 
Rivarde, the violinist, made his first New York appearance 
ina concert at Carnegie Hall—an artist of delightful gifts 
and of superior virtuosity. A evening of chamber-music 
came on Thursday evening from the Dannreuther Quartet 
Presented two new quartets, respectively by Anton Aren- 
sky, Opus 35, and Josef Suk (Opus 1, with a pianoforte part 
i it), and the Theme and Variations from Schubert’s D 
minor Quartet. The Oratorio Society gave its first concerts 
= Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. It took up 

hat superfluous relic, Handel’s * L’Allegro—Il Pensieroso 
— Moderato,” adding to it in curious and welcome con- 
Tast Dvorak’s fine setting of the 149th Psalm. Of Dvorak’s 
Taracteristic composition more at another opportunity . 
Sg suffice now to record its first New York hearing. 
Me Soloists in it and in Handel’s wearisomeness were 
e. Lillian Blauvelt, Mme Van der Veer-Green, Mr. Wil- 


jam H. Rieger and Mr. Heinrich Meyer; and Mr. Frank 


h conducted efficiently. 
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DOMESTIC. 

ONE of the most outrageous instances of train-wreck- 
ing that has been known occurred on November 19th, near 
Rome, N. Y. Four young men of eighteen and nineteen 
years of age broke into the company’s tool house, secured 
tools, and removed the rails from a section. The result 
was that the fast mail train bound East was completely 
wrecked. The engineer was killed instantaneously, and 
the fireman severely injured, but may recover. None of 
the fifty passengers in the sleepers were hurt, but several 
mail clerks were more or less injured. Some of the 
young men belong to prominent families. They have been 
arrested, and have made confession. The leader is the son 
of a prominent New York lawyer, who had been sent 
from home because it was impossible to manage him. 
Their object was to rob the passengers, but they were 
frightened when they saw the extent of the wreck and ran 
away. They seem to have been stirred to this by reading 
the exploits of the train robbers in the West. 


.... The feeling in regard tothe Dunraven charges is some- 
what subsiding, a general sentiment ef contempt taking the 
placeof indignation. The New York Yacht Club, by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of J. Pierrepont Morgan, 
hastaken dignifiedaction, insisting upon Lord Dunraven’s 
definite statement and the proving or withdrawal of his 
charges. It is understood, also, that they will write to the 
Roval Yacht Club, through whom the challenge was sent. 
Lord Dunraven himself has made another speech, which 
has served to disgust even his own partisansin England, 
and the general impression is growing that he will be dis- 
owned by his own friends in that country. 


....Great dissatisfaction is aroused by the action of the 
Republican County Committee in this city with regard to 
the enrollment of Republicans at the primaries to take 
place early in December. The Platt machine appears to 
have been in entire control. The places for enrollment 
were not published until on the morning of the last day of 
enrollment, and numbers of men .belonging to the Milhol- 
land and other clubs were refused admission on the claim 
that they were not thoroughgoing Republicans. The ob- 
ject appears to be to absolutely control the delegates to the 
State Convention, and ultimately to the National Presi- 
dential Convention. 


....The Waller case continues to hang fire. Ambassador 
Eustis has not yet been furnished with a copy of the record 
of the court-martial proceedings. Mrs. Waller states that 
she has been approached indirectly by the State Depart- 
ment with a proposition looking to the release of her hus- 
band on the condition of waiving any indemnity for his im- 
prisonment tho not waiving any property rights in Mada- 
gascar acquired before the French occupation. This, itis 
understood, she has absolutely declined to entertain. 


....Mass meetings have been held in various partsof the 
country, in this city, Boston and elsewhere, protesting 
against the outrages in Turkey aad urging the contribu- 
tion of funds for the relief of the Armenians, many of 
whom are in astarving condition. Contributions may be 
sent to Spencer Trask, 27 Pine Street, this city, or to the 
Treasurer of the American Board, 1 Somerset Svreet, Bos - 
ton, Mass. 


....-The official canvass of the vote for Mayor of Brook- 
lyn gives Mr. Wurster, the Republican candidate, 77,437 
votes, a plurality of 2,073 over Mr. Grout, the Democratic 
candidate. Mr. Shepard, the candidate of the Independent 
Democrats, polled 9,555 votes, the Socialist Labor candi- 
date, 4,650, Prohibition, 836, and the People’s Party, 309. 
There were 11,291 blank ballots and 9,143 defective ones. 


...-The new Republican administration in Baltimore 
took office on November 20th. A great crowd of leading 
business men, bankers, merchants and professional men, 
attended the inauguration of Mayor Hooper, and expressed 
their great satisfaction at the overthrow of the machine 
which had so long dominated the city. 


...-There is a gold craze in Colorado, and enthusiastic 
people predict that the wild times of the Comstock Lode 
will be repeated before the winter is over. Senator Teller, 
who has visited the region, believes that it will eclipse all 
present gold-bearing regions of the world. 


...sCalvert Vaux, the well-known landscape architect, 
mysteriously disappeared from his home last week, and 
subsequently his body was found in the harbor. It is sup- 
posed that it was an accident, the result of weakness of 
mind. 


...-The Yale-Princeton football game in -this city, on 
November 23d, resulted in a victory for Yale, by a score of 
20to 10. Onthe sameday Harvard was defeated by the 
University of Pennsylvania at Cambridge, Mass, 


FOREIGN. 


...e-The most sensational event of the week in Turkish 
matters has been the reception by Lord Salisbury of a per- 
sonal letter from the Sultan, in which he refers to Lord 
Salisbury’s speech, and says: e 

“The only reason why Lord Salisbury should thus throw doubts 
on my good intentions must be the intrigues of certain persons, 
here or false statements made to cause such an opinion. . . . 
Irepeat that I will execute the reforms. I will take the paper 
containing them, place it before me, and see that every article is 
putinforce. This is my earnest determination, and I give my 
word of honor. I wish Lord Salisbury to know this, and I beg 
and desire his Lordship, having confidence in these declarations, 
to make another speech by virtue of the friendly feeling and dis- 
position he hasfor meand my country. I shall await the result of 
this message with the greatest anxiety,”’ 

Commenting upon this, Lord Salisbury spoke in such a 
manner as to indicate very clearly that there was little, 
if any, hope of the Sultan’s accomplishing what he prom- 
ised. He referred to the fatal illness of Rustem Pasha, 
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and dwelt upon the absolute lack of men of his general 
ability competent to carry out the reforms. The opinion 
of the English and Continental press is that the Turkish 
Government must be overthrown, and that occupation and 
division of the Empire will follow. As yet, however, there 
are no clear indications as to what agreement, if any, has 
been reached by the Powers. Meanwhile, additional in- 
formation with regard to the massacre at Harpit shows 
that the’-Kurdish raiders were joined by the Turkish sol- 
diers who assisted them throughout the massacre, and, 
indeed, were more aggressive than the Kurds themselves. 
Besides joining in the sacking of the houses, they did the 
greater part of the firing upon the American buildings. 
A shell was thrown into Dr. Barnum’s house and exploded, 
but fortunately none of the family were hurt. No accu- 
rate estimate of the number of Christians killed through- 
out the province is possible, but certainly hundreds, if 
not thousands, were slaughtered. The value of the 
mission property destroyed was estimated at about 
$100,000. Minister Terrell has earnestly demanded pro- 
tection for the missionaries, and it is understood 
that guards have been placed about the different 
houses in other stations; also it is promised that 
a guard shall accompany the Harpfit missionaries on their 
way tothe coast. Disturbances have been threatened at 
Marsovan, but there, also, the soldiers are placed on guard 
about the buildings. Great efforts have been made to 
secure the submission of the Armenians at Zeitun, but 
they hold off, doubtful whether the promises of protection 
will be kept. There are various reports from different sec- 
tions of the coantry showing that matters have quieted 
down somewhat, but how much these are to be relied upon 
isnot evident. The Sultan has appointed Bahri Pasha, ex- 
Governor of Van, to be Governor of Aleppo. This has 
aroused a united protest from the ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople. Applications have been made for two ships each 
for the different European embassies at Constantinople, 
and for entrance through the Dardanelles for the United 
States ship ‘‘ Marblehead.” This last has not been granted 
on the ground of the Treaty of Paris. In general the feel- 
ing against the Sultan on the part of Moslems as well as 
Christians is increasing, and there is a widespread convic- 
tion that while personally he would be glad to stop the 
trouble, he is powerless todo so. 


....An additional force of troops, amounting to 30,000, 
has embarked from Spain for Cuba. The enthusiasm for 
these expeditions, it is said, shows no abatement. On the 
other hand, there is increasing excitement over charges 
made against municipal officers in Madrid of using their 
position for private advantage. A student demonstration 
was arranged, but was prevented by the police. The insur- 
gent leaders have ordered the destruction of all sugar 
plantations found in operation. 


....-It is reported from London that the King of Ashanti 
has accepted the conditions of the British Government, 
and promises to pay costs for the present preparations for 
sending an expedition against him. It is understood. thus 
that the difficulty will probably be settled without war. 


....The [talian Parliament reopened November 2ist. It 
i¢ generally understood that all legislation will be deferred 
except financial legislation and some laws against social- 
ists and anarchists. There will be a great effort to secure 
at least an equilibrium of revenues and expenditures, 


...-J0ha Morley, late Chief Secretary for Ireland, has 
accepted the candidacy for a seat in the House of Commons 
for Moutrose, made vacant by the resignation of its occu- 
pant. if 

.... The Japanese Government is to confer decorations 
upon Ministers Dunn and Denby and several other Ameri- 
cans for their services in the war with China. 


...-The rebels in the province of Kansuh in China are re- 
ported to have routed the Imperial army and to be in pos- 
session of fully one-half of the province. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


FATHERHOOD stands first in the family. Brotherhood comes 
later. The second table of the law cannot stand without the 
first. God must be recognized before man will be humanely 
treated.—North and West. 





..--One of the disadvantages of enormous wealth, which we 
have never seen referred to, is that it removes a man from the 
circle of the ordinary sympathies of his fellow-men. He is the ob- 
ject of envy, not of sympathy. When he experiences a great 
personal sorrow, his fellows are apt to think of how much he has 
that they want, instead of sharing his grief and sense of loss. 
To the possessor of ahundred millions the world must often seem 
a lonesome place, and the knowledge that many people are pro- 
fessing friendship for him for what they can get out of him must 
bea strong temptation to cynicism.— Watchman. 

..1 have sometime sin missionary meetings heard speakers talk 
about the needs of the boards. Thatis a sadly illogical way of 
putting things. A man who has his grocery bill unpaid may just 
as well talk about the needsof his butler. We are met to-night 
to talk about the needs of the Church, the needs of the world, 
and to consider those difficulties which your church membership 
implies. I am not in the presence of these divines prepared to 
indulge in any exegesis. I would remind you, however, that the 
precept to“ hold fast that which is good” applies only to doc- 
trine and not to shekels.—PRESIDENT HARRISON, at Carnegie 
Hall. 


.... Recently, in Paris, a fashionable audience assembled for a 
chemical lecture with experiments. When they came again into 
the open air they greeted one another with exclamations of dis- 
may. The faces of most of the women had been ludicrously 
transformed. Their cheeks, lips and, in some cases, the entire 
surface of exposed skin had turned blue, yellow, violet, black, 
changing beauty into repulsiveness. The chemical effects of the 
gases which had been set free during the lecture had convicted 
every one who had used ivory, rouge, coral, every kind of paint 
and cosmetic, to improve the natural complexion. Such a scene 
cannot but suggest the time when the white light of truth, in the 
great Judgment Day, will be turned on every life, and each one 
shall be seen in his true colors. No happiness can compare with 
that of fearlessly facing the future in the glad consciousness of 
being, whatever may come, at peace with God. “ Blessed is he 
pe transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.”"—Congre- 
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OUR THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Tuis is a Home festival. To-day we celebrate God’s 
goodness to us as households, as commonwealths, as a 
nation. Yet we can best discover and appreciate what 
have been the mercies of the year to our families and 
our people when we stop to look abroad and see the pain, 
the slaughter, the destruction of homes by the thousands 
among a Christian people, our brothers and _ sisters, 
taught the way of God by our own missionaries, rising 
to intelligence and culture, and see their men murdered 
by the thousand, and their women dishonored—because 
they were of the Christian faith. The period of martyr- 
dom is not past. There are only fast days for the rem- 
nants of the crushed Armenian households, so long as 
England and Russia and France and Germany and Aus- 
tria and Italy and the United States leave them to cry to 
God and to the world, and neglect to lift any strong hand 
of succor. 

Not such are our homes. No violence has invaded 
them. If sickness or death has come nigh them, it has 
been in the orderly course of nature, as we expect that 
all must die in their season. No Kurds or Turkish soldiers 
have smitten us defenseless. Our churches are unstain- 
ed by blood ; our hearthstones are warm and pure. Our 
fields have produced their full harvests ; our labor has 
received its reward. To-day we look on loving wife and 
happy children and are not afraid, for God has given 
peace to our homes and our land, and we thank him on 
this our Thanksgiving Day. 

That is an impoverished soul which cannot to-day lift 
itself up in praise. This is the festival of households and 
the festival of commonwealths. Has not God been good 
to our homes and good to our commonwealths? Then 
let us be glad before him and bless his name. 

Think of God’s mercy to our homes. Are our families 
unbroken? Are we glad in the love of dear ones left to 
us? Let us give thanks to the God of households, 

Think of God’s mercy to our land. Have we been 
spared the pangs of war, famine and pestilence? Have 
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our fields given rich harvests? Let us give thanks to 
the God of nations. 

Shout unto the Lord, all the Earth ! 

Serve the Lord with gladness ; 

Come before his presence with singing ! 

- Know ye that the Lord he is God, 
He hath made us, and his we are: 
Weare his people and the sheep of his pasture. 


Enter into his gates with thanksgiving 

And into bis courts with praise; 

Be thankful to him and bless his name. 

For the Lord is good; his mercy is everlasting ; 
And his truth endureth to all generations. 
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IS IT CONFLICT OR MASSACRE? 


OnE or two things about the outburst of fury against 
the Armenians which is now sweeping over the Turkish 
Empire ought to be clearly understood. 

In the first place these massacres are not “ conflic's,” 
except that in nearly every case some personal encounter 
between one or two individuals is made the excuse for’& 
rising of savages who have carefully prepared for such 
an opportunity against the hated giaours. To this rule 
the affair at Zeitiin isan exception; and there may be 
others in that region, for there is no doubt that the revo- 
lutionists have been planning for a rebellion in Cilicia for 
some time, and we have not the details to show to the con- 
trary. The conflict in Constantinople consisted of three 
sharp brushes between policeand Armenians about noon 
on September 30:h. No onecan blame the police for kill- 
ing the men who fell in those street fights inthe attempt 
to restore order, if it was really necessary to break up the 
assembly of Armenians. All Armenians killed after two 
o’clock on that day were killed in cold blood and because 
they were ‘‘ giaours.” They were all or nearly all inno- 
cent people so far as any disturbance of the peace was 
concerned. 

At Ak Hissar (October 9th, near Adabazar) the Turks 
came to the village onthe market day armed, and began 
by searching Armenians to see if they had arms. The 
‘conflict ” took place after they had satisfied themselves 
that the people were unarmed. A Turk went up to an 
Armenian dealer in dried meat and seized his knife, cry- 
ing out that he was armed, ‘‘ Why, that is what I cut 
my meat with,” said the Armenian, trying to get the 
knife back. ‘‘And I will cut you with it,” said the 
Turk, stabbing him. That began the butchery and the 
loot of the bazar. 

At Trebizond an Armenian tried to kill the ex- 
Governer of Van in the street. The Turks then began 
to talk massacre, and a week later an Armenian going 
home in the evening found himself pursued by some 
Turks. He fled; the men were gaining on him, and he 
fired at the supposed robbers. One of the Turks was 
killed. This was the ‘‘ conflict” in thiscase. The next 
day the Turks suddenly began to fire upon the Armenian 
shopkeepers. They killed 700 or 800, and looted every 
Armenian shop in the city. 

At Bitlis eight hundred were killed, and there is every 
reason to believe that the “* conflict ” was of this nature, 
since the Government only claims ten Turkish dead. So 
much loss is accounted for, as at Trebizond, by the Turks 
being killed by their own people’s stray bullets, or, in a 
few cases, by their encountering resistance when they 
were breaking into houses. 

As long as ten weeks ago the Government began to 
distribute arms to the Moslem villagers in some parts of 
the country; and since the outbreak in Constantinople 
they have shown great stringency in punishing Arme- 
nians found with arms, and great eagerness to aid Turks 
to buy them. About the same time the Governor of Palu 
was indiscreet enough to say to the Armenians that the 
Sultan has decided to reform them, but the reform would 
be with the sword. This speech was reported to the 
British Embassy, and the Governor was removed. The 
officers in the Sultan’s palace have been in the habit of 
saying that the Powers will be welcome to all the good 
they can get out of the reform scheme after the Sultan 
has finished with the Armenians in case he is forced to 
accept it. 

All the massacres have been coolly conducted. Care 
has been taken to avoid killing any but Armenians, and 
the police have been spectators of most of the outrages, 
and have repeated constantly the warning not to kill 
women and small children. At Ak Hissar they added, 
‘‘For the women and children will fall to us after the 
men are all killed.” Inno case have Turks who killed 
Armenians been interfered with since the crime, and in 
no case has the Government made any expression of dis- 
approval. Insteadof this it has uniformly tried to cover 
up the facts. On October 25th and 26th hundreds of Ar- 

mgenians at Marash were killed, and the heads of the three 
Christian communities united in a telegram begging for 
protection, which their Governor had failed to give. The 
next day the Porte sent out an official declaration that 
these Bishops (and the Protestant pastor) who sent the 
telegram had lied, and that no massacre had taken place. 
Since then it has attempted to suppress all private tele- 
grams into the interior, and has forbidden all travel in 
any direction, lest the facts come out. All this points in 
the one direction of the sympathy of the Central Govern- 
ment with the operation of killing off the giaours., 
It seems inconceivabie that men can do these things 
and have no qualms of conscience. But if any one will 
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read the canon law that is studied in all of the Moslem 
schools, he will fiad minute discussions of the treatment 
to be accorded to unbelievers who pay the tribute that 
saves their lives. All of these discussions center about 
the one principle, that “‘ giaours” have a right to live as 
long as it is convenient to the Moslem State, on condition 
of paying tribute. But if they refuse the tribute or for 
any other reason become a nuisance, the Im4n may order 
their destruction; and in that case their women and 
their goods become the -property of the men who kill 
them, after the Sultan’s fifth has been taken out, Con- 
sequently when the Im&m has ordered the slaughter 
of the Armenians, no one has the slightest feeling of 

guilt in doing it. Every judge and lawyer, and most of 
the governors, and all of the religious teachers are brought 
upon this canon law. ‘The question what the world ig 
to do with a religion that insists on such license is going 
to become a burning one soon. A Turkish Governor 
lately remarked that Islam is not blood-thirsty. When 
these laws were cited, he replied: ‘‘ Ob, but you see that 
is only when the giaour becomes a nuisance.” He wag 
asked what they could doif they considered the giaour a 
nuisance and yet the giaour does nothing against the 
State. He answered: “ Well, if it comes to that, we 
have to find some way of making him do something that 

will justify the penalty.” This contains the whole policy 

of Turkey for the last five years. It has been to goad 

the Armenians into rebellion so as to have a justifica- 

tion for the predetermined massacre. 


A SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


IT is of no practical use to try to get the public to 
adopt all at once a scientitic spelling of the English Jan- 
guage; for the present the reform must be a gradual 
one. We must do what we can. 

The best linguistic scholarship of the country is pledged 
to the principle, and there is practical agreement as to 
the details. They are embodied in the recommendations 
of the Orthografic Union, represented by Prof. F. A. 
March, Mr. W. D. Howells, ex-Pres, Andrew D. White 
aod Mr. Eiward Eggleston, and are as follows: 


“Class 1. Final ed pronounced as t: After a short vowel 
or diphthong spell simply t, and simplify preceding double 
consonants, as: blest, exprest, past, backt, lookt, wisht, 
slipt, patcht, toucht. 

“Class 2. Silent finale: In words ending in -ide, -ile, -ine, 
-ite, -mme, -tte and -gue, omit the € and preceding silent 
letters, when the change will not suggest another quality 
for a preceding letter, as : chlorid, fertil, glycerin, definit, 
definitly, gram, program, quartet, catalog, dialog. 

**Class 3. Special cases :—(a) Miscellaneous words: Spell 
according to the simpler forms given in the columns of 
‘ Webster’s Ioternational,’ ‘The Century,’ ‘A Standard,’ 
or other good dictionary, as: ax, theater, mold, rime, ma- 
neuver, hemorrhage, esophagus. (b) Chemical terms: As 
recommended by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and ‘ A Standard Dictionary,’ and as 
largely used in the text of ‘The Century Dictionary,’ as: 
bromin, bromid, sulfur. (c) Names of places and peoples: 
As recommended by the Royal Geographical Society or 
the United States Board on Geographic Names, and given 
in ‘Tne Century Cyclopedia of Names’ and ‘A Standard 
Dictionary,’ as: Bering, Korea, Fiji.” 


The Funk & Wagnualls Company sends to teachers, 
editors and the public a complete classified list of simpli- 
fied spellings, approved by the philological societies of 
England and America, embraced under much the same 
rules, as follows : 








“*1. Change ed to t when so pronounced, as in abasht, 
drest, hopt. 

‘2. Drop ue final when the preceding vowel is short ora 
diphthong, as catalog, colleag. 

‘**3. Drop e from words ending in ite when the i is short, 
as hypocrit. 

**4. Drop final te in such words as cigaret. 

“5. Drop final me in words like program. 

‘“*6. Drop final ¢ from words ending in ile, when the i is 
short, as fragil. 

“7. Drop final e from words ending in ine, when the i is 
short, as doctrin. 

‘**8. Drop final ¢ from words ending in ise, when the i is 
short, as promis. 


“9. Drop a from ed, having the short sound of ¢, as 
fether. 


**10. Drop final e from words ending in ve, when the pre- 
ceding vowel is short or is otherwise indicated as long, a8 
giv, lear, carv. 

“11. Change ph tof when so sounded, as fantom.” 
These rules cover the cases of some fifteen hundred 
words, to which are added some twenty others that 
defy classification, like tho, thru, gard, receit, rime, 
frend, simitar. 

These are excellent suggestions, and not radical ; but 
we cannot yet adopt them all in THE INDEPENDENT be- 
cause they would be too startling, and would disturb 
and offend not a few readers. We believe in all the 
recommendations, and would theoretically go much 
further, but must wait for such an agreement of leading 
newspaper and book publishers as we presume will come 
before long. Meanwhile we will take gradual steps in 
advance. The best way is to go just as far as the best 
late dictionaries, Webster, the Century and the Stand- 
ard will allow. We have been greatly pleased that our 
advance in the spelling of such words as tho, altho, 
catalog, program has not awakened any serious criti- 

cism. Indeed, we know that our readers belong, for 
the most part, to that progressive class which desires 
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the orthography of the language to be the record of its 
pronunciation, and which desires to save our little chil- 
dren the years wasted in learning to read and spell. 

As indicating the length to which we can now go in 
the simplified spelling, we give the following list; and 
we ask our readers, as far as they will, to use these 
spellings in their private correspondence ; and we should 
be very glad if a large number of our religious and other 
contemporaries would also adopt them : 


Acetyl, andall Develop Neutralize 
similar words Diagram Novelet 
Adz Dialog Oriflam 
Altho Distil Oxid 
Alumioum Domicil Parquet 
Antichrist Dubloon Pasha 
Archeology Evis Pedler 
Ax Eorol Phenix 
Ay Envelop Pled 
Bailif Eon Program 
Bedsted Epaulet Prophecy—n 
Beldam Esthetic Prophesy—v 
Bequeath Etiquet Punjab 
Bering Sea Facet Quartet 
Bisk Fetish Quintet 
Bister Fetus Rime 
Bromin, and sim- Fiji Ramelia 
ilar chemical Fluorin Savior 
, terms in in Foss Sextet 
Burg Fulfil Simitar 
By and by Gelatin Smooth—v 
By the by Good-by Stambul 
Catalog Gram Stedfast 
Catechize Gray Stockinet 
Cesium Guarantee—v Sudan 
Chile Guaranty—n Sulfur, andall 
Chlorin Gipsy compounds 
Chlorid Haiti Synagog 
Cigaret Harpat Synonym 
Colporter Hectogram Technic 
Coquet Iodin Tho 
Cozy Kaffraria Tibet 
Creton Kilogram Unchristian 
Curtesy, and its Kongo Vedet 
compounds Korea Whisky 
Cyclopedia Mold Wo 
Debonair Mustache 
Demagog Naptha 
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METHODIST MISSIONS. 


THE missionary work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which passes in review every year before the 
General Committee, is an ex‘ensive and very successful 
work. The plan of administration is peculiar, like the 
practical system of Methodism itself. The missionary 
funds are gathered from the churches in much the same 
way as those of other denominations, and the Society is 
not the only denominational organization that embraces 
both home and foreign fields. The Society of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church likewise covers both classes of 
missions. But Methodist missions are under a remark- 
able system of superintendence. Methodist bishops are 
not bishops in name merely; they are active superin- 
tendents, not only of all the regular work of the Church, 
but of all its missions. In turn they preside over all the 
annual conferences, make all the appointments, and learn 
the condition of the various classes of home missions 
within their bounds, the missionary appropriations pass- 
ing through their hands. In succession they visit all the 
foreign fields, except India and Africa, where missionary 
bishops are placed. They appoint the missionaries, the 
Board giving its approval, and exercise a constant su- 
perintendence, 

The fact that the bishops are itinerant and not station- 
ary or diocesan assures a general superintendence that 
is likely to be free from personal bias. If the bishop in 
charge of China in 1895 makes a mistake in administra- 
tion, the one who follows him in 1896 will almost cer- 
tainly correct it. They are independent men, with inde- 
pendent judgments, and are not bound to see through 
the same eyes and tread in one another's footsteps. Unfit 
men and inappropriate methods must, in such a superin- 
tendence, attract the episcopal attention, and episcopal 
authority is ample for such procedure as may seem ad- 
visable. 

The Corresponding Secretaries are, of course, in direct 
communication with the missions, performing the same 
functions as in other Boards. They, together with the 
bishope, are ready with full information for every field 
as it comes before the General Committee for review and 
to receive appropriation for the coming year. The home 
fielas are so fully canvassed that every fact bearing upon 
the material as well as the spiritnal condition is brought 
out. Thus, in Nebraska, there was great suffering on 
account of short crops ; in Colorado, the temporary ces- 
sation in silver mining made times hard ; in other cases, 
men had lost employment because of the closing of fac- 
tories. It would be quite possible to make from the 
numerous statements of bishops and district representa- 
lives a fair epitome of the condition of the country the 
past year. The foreign fields are likewise so fully repre- 
sented that the General Committee has all the light it 
needs for intelligent action, exceptin Africa, where little 
is known of the work of Bishop Taylor, bis reports being 
quite vague and unsatisfactory. 

But there is this disadvantage: The light which is 
B'ven to the General Committee is not communicated to 
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the Church at large. There is no annual summary, such 
as the American Board provides. No summary of facts 
is provided except such as the editors of the Church pa- 
pers make in their reports. The meetings of the General 
Committee lack almost wholly the popular interest 
which they might have, if this important feature of the 
annual sessions of the American Board were more care- 
fully considered. A short and luminous summary of the 
events of the year in the various fields that could be 
given to the public would make the proceedings of the 
General Committee much more valuable in their edu- 
cational influence. An annual discourse on some mis- 
sionary topic would also be effective. 

Nearly a million and a quarter of dollars goes to the 
missionary fields of the United States and other countries 
every year, to say nothing of the expenditures of the 
two Woman’s Societies. The results are not equally sat- 
isfactory in all fields ; but our Methodist friends insist on 
immediate returns and on evidences of growth, and when 
these are Jacking they are inclined to transfer their sup- 
port to more prosperous missions. This is hardly right. 
Methodists should take their share of the difficult with 
the easy enterprises. They have that which will assure 
success when they choose to work and wait, to wait and 
work, 
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MALICIOUS IGNORANCE. 


IGNORANCE which is voluntary is culpable under all 
systems of ethics, Protestant, Catholic or pagan. It is 
criminal when it is the excuse for malicious statemente. 
Aad yet we suppose that malicious ignorance is slightly 
less criminal than malicious knowledge. We trust that 
it is nothing worse than nialicious ignorance which in- 
spires what The Catholic Standard frequently bas to say 
about Protestant missions, The last issue of that paper 
says: . 

“ There is a universal acknowledgment among all Prot- 
estants, except some of the missionaries themselves, that 
these missions have proved a failure.” 

This assertion is utterly, grosily and palpably untrue, 
The Catholic Standard continues : 

‘*To be more specific, there are the missions to foreign 
parts carried on by American Presbyterians. They have 
failed to convert any appreciable number of the heathen, 
or, as the matter is put in business-like form, to ‘pay ex- 
penses.’”’ 

That is another palpably and grossly untrue assertion, 
impossible to be justified by figures. 

The Catholic Standard quotes from the New York 
Sun a letter making charges of loss of faith against mis- 
sionaries by a ‘‘ prominent Presbyterian minister,” ‘** the 
Rev. Dr. Blagden,” of Boston, which, it thinks, explains 
this failure of Presbyterian missions. This illustrates the 
credulity of malicious ignorance. This ‘‘ Rev. Dr. Blag- 
den” is not a prominent Presbyterian minister, is not a 
Presbyterian minister, and we greatly doubt if he is a 
minister of any Protestant denomination. He certainly 
is not Presbyterian, Congregational, Episcopal, Metho- 
dist or Baptist. His letter to The Sun was evidently pub- 
lished because of its amusing, not to say crazy, extrava- 
gance; but it deceived our Philadelphia contemporary, 
who was so willirg tobe deceived. Mr. Blagden is 
noted, so far as he is known at all, for his irresponsible 
letters and leaflets on religious subjects, plentifully 
sprinkled with italics and capitals. He has won an 
unusual success in being taken seriously for once. 

We quote again from the Standard : 

“ For one hundred and fifty years European travelers in 
heathen lands have been denouncing the Protestant mis- 
sions as failures.” 

This, again, is untrue; for Protestant missions to 
heathen lands are only about a hundred years old, and 
the first American foreign missionary society was or- 
ganized in 1810. Catholics (not American Catholics) here 
have the advantage of Protestants, 

Here is another of The Catholic Standard’s statements 
in the same editorial : 

“The new Protestant missionary also goes with the 
book ; but he does not believe in it, or he believes in it but 
vaguely, and with many reservations. Of course he makes 
no sincere converts; but neither did his predecessor. Ac- 
cording to all the travelers, he likes his personal comfort 
and his wife and children more than the heathen, and 
usually he grows rich in his work.” 

This, again, is all utterly untrue, and it taxes our char- 
ity to give for it the meager excuse of ignorance, the 
malice is so patent. 

Once more : 

‘‘There is only one reason for the failure of the Protes- 
tant missions; they have undertaken to do with merely 
patural means the supernatural work of spreading the 
Gospel of Christ.” 

This, again, is wholly untrue. They do not undertake to 
use merely natural means, but they depend just as much 
on divine aid as does the Roman Catholic Church. 

Here is a similar utterance from the New York Even- 
ing Post, a paper which has meager information. about 
foreign missions, however much it may know about 
Tammany and the tariff : 

“The only part of the world in which missions have any- 
thing to show at all worthy of the labor and money ex- 
pended in their work is Turkey in Europe and Asia, where 
they have had to deal with populations already Christian, 
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but in a low state of civilization. Their labors among the 
Mussulmans, Chinese, and Hindus have been lamentably 
unfruitful.”’ 

What would our critic have? Does he expect us to 
convert the world in a generation? It is but a century 
since our belated English-speaking people have begun 
the task in India, where a million converts are already 
recorded, and the number increasing by half every ten 
years, with a general system of Government education, 
the fruit of the example of mission schools, such that an 
English Governer said that if missions had not been 
started, it would be the duty of the Government to start 
them. It was missions in Japan, begun some thirty 
years ago, that introduced modern civilization and re- 
created the Empire, and puta dozen Protestant Chris- 
tians into the first Japanese Parliament. There are 
tens of thousands of native converts in China, and hos- 
pitals and schools in multitudes ; and China has only 
lately been open to the world. Perhaps our critic has 
never been informed whether iissions did anything to 
open Africa ; perhaps does not know that trade has less 
enterprise than missions, and only follows meekly in the 
footsteps of the missionary, who is the first to risk the 
African or the Papuan cannibal. We have here, however, 
not so much a case of malicious, as of supercilious igno- 
rance, 
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WE have printed a great many able, instructive and ex- 





cellent papers during the forty-seven years’ history of 

THE INDEPENDENT. Our readers would probably differ 

in regard to which of the more than two thousand separate 

issues was the very best of all. Recalling only late issues 

some might prefer the Lincoln number, others that de- 
voted to Surgery. Weare not unwilling to ask special at- 

tention to this Thanksgiving issue, with its two dozen 

valuable contributions from some of the best known and 

most accomplished writers in the country. If our readers 

fail to find this issue as interesting and instructive as we 

think it is—well, our next issue will have important 

special features, of which one is the discussion of the 
Cuban question by a number of experts, and another is 

the description of the illustrated and holiday publications 
of the season. The following are some of the writers for this, 
our Thanksgiving issue, for which we have been compelled 
to give eight extra pages besides a cover of four pages more. 
As is appropriate for the day the poems by Mary Chan- 
dler Jones, Charlotte M. Packard, Minnie Irving and Sophia 
A. Walker are all on Thanksgiving subjects, and so are 

the stories by Priscilla Leonard, Frances Harris and John 

Benuett. Of other writers on topics suggested by the day 
we mention Dr. Parkhurst, who writes of Unchronicled 
Mercies; Edward Everett Hale, who recalls the early his- 
tory of the day; Dr. Henry A. Stimson, who makes it 
a@ record of progress; the Rev. Maltbie D. Babcock, the 
popular and eloquent Baltimore clergyman. who makes a 
plea for friendly visiting; Willametta A. Preston, who 
speaks of thankfulness uader difficulties ; Dr. R. M. Pat- 
terson, who supplies a short Thanksgiving sermon, and 
E. P. Powell, who speaks of Thanksgiving on the farm 
and the farm life of the future. In other miscellaneous 
articles Dr. Cuyler would have his readers keep an eye on 
Heaven; President Martin, of Peking, gives notes of a 
trip in South Carolina; James Payn supplies interesting 
English notes; Helen Evertson Smith contrasts New 
Brunswick with the United States; President Rankin 
speaks further on the Jonathan Edwards letters ; the Rev. 
H. H. Proctor describes the improved home life of the 
Southern Negroes; Mr. Appenzeller, a Korean mission- 
ary, tells of the death of the Queen of Korea; John L. 
Hurst gives an account of the late artist, W. W. Story ; 
E. I. Stevenson describes the opening of the musical season 
in New York; Prof. G. F. Wright discusses the geological 
history of Lake George; the Rev. Henry O. Dwight tells 
of a late visit to the cave of Machpelah in Hebron ; James 
I. Good, D.D., concludes his article on the present condition 
of Switzerland; and an editorial correspondent reports 
the meeting of the Methodist Missionary Committee at 
Denver. Such a magnificent table of good things it would 
be hard to find elsewhere. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND is preparing his annual Message 
to Congress, and a dispatch lately sent him by Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, may assure him of Republican 
support if he take strong ground on the Armenian mas- 
sacre. The veteran Senator says: 

* You may depend upon my support in the Senate, both in 
speech and vote, of the most vigorous action you may take to 
prevent further cruelties toward the Armenians in Turkey, even 
if you determine to treat the persons who commit them as pirates 
er common enemies of the human race.” 

That is plain language, and our Minister at Constantino- 
ple, Mr. Terrell, has used very nearly or quite as plain lan- 
guage. But what can President Cleveland do? It isa 
harder question to answer than Lord Salisbury has before 
him. Our President can send two or three vessels to the 
Turkish coast, and could bombard, and possibly seize 
Smyrna, or Mersin, or Alexandretta, or Beirut, one, not 
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all of them. He could not get to Constantinople. If 
Alexandretta, for example, were seized as the most availa- 
ble position, we could send no army inland, except after 
war was declared, and an army had been organized. Our 
little army of twenty thousand men is too insignificant to 
be considered. About the only hope of accomplishing 
auything would be that our initiative might provoke 
others to follow. Meanwhile there is the terrible possibil- 
ity that the seizure of any part of Turkey by a Christian 
power, especially at this season, when not even a Russian 
army could get beyond Erzrum, might provoke the prac- 
tical extermination of Christians by the Moslem popu- 
lation. 


EUGENE Dess and ex-Governor Waite are two of a pair. 
Debs has just been let out of prison after serving six 
months. He had been proved guilty of wantonly and ille- 
gally interfering with the railroad service of the country, 
and had by his influence caused boundless inconvenience 
and trouble to the people all over the land He had the 
impression that he and the men whom he controlled had 
the right, and for a short time they proved that they had 
the power, to disarrange the railroad service, not of Chi- 
cago only, but of half the nation. Waite, the Populist 
Governor of Colorado, had been hooted out of office, and 
had made himself the most despised Governor that a State 
was ever so unfortunate as to have. The two men met at 
the door of the jail, Governor Waite having come on pur- 
pose all the way from Denver to be present. Debs threw 


his arms around the Governor’s neck and said, ‘God bless. 


you, my boy !”’ Such people, having by some accident risen 
to a hight of power, never seem to understand that their 
day is past. There is no future for either Debs or Waite, 
and when they find it out they will devote the rest of their 
years to lamenting the ingratitude of republics. 


WE mentioned, last week, the disgraceful lynching at 
Frederick, Md., on the charge of an attenipted rape. The 
victim charged with attempting this crime was a Negro. 
He was taken by force from the county prison and hanged 
and shot by the crowd. They sometimes say that it is 
only Negroes that are guilty of this crime, and that it is 
necessary to wreak speedy and terrible vengeance on them 
for the protection of the community. But here isa fact 
which the correspondents from Frederick do not give, but 
which comes to us in a private letter on most trustwortby 
authority. On the same night that this Negro was taken 
from prison and hanged for attempting this crime, a white 
prisoner was resting safe in an adjoining cell who had 
actually committed rape on a twelve or thirteen-year-old 
girl, and attempted it on her sister. The less guilty man 
was lynched, because he was black, while the more guilty 
man was left to await the operation of law, because he was 
white. In this case there appears to have been no vigorous 
attempt to protect the prisoner, and none of the lynchers 
were shot by the armed men whose business it was to do 
so. The only heroic act was that of the Salvation Army 
girl who walked by his side and extorted the privilege of 
offering a prayer for him before his murder. 


THOSE four boys who wrecked a railroad train, in this 
State, last week, were victims of the bandit novel disease, 
which is as truly a moral disease as it is to be addicted to 
whisky or cigarets. Parents should see to it that such 
Jesse James dime stories are kept out of the hands of their 
children, as much as tobacco or beer. They are a curse to 
the country, and if they cannot be suppressed by law, at 
least any decent news-stand or purveyor for news-stands 
ought to refuse to keep them onsale. In some respects a 
yet sadder case is that of the two young students in Union 
College, of reputable antecedents, who have been arrested 
for burglary. They began by stealing signs and gates as 
‘all college boys do,” and that kindled their appetite for 
other robberies. But it is not true that ‘‘ all college boys 
do.”’ Few of them do, and those that do will, we hope, be 
caught and punished. The practice, so far as it fs carried 
on, isa fine education for Sing Sing. 


No visible move has yet been made in the direction of 
enforcing the Sheats Law, at Orange Park, Fla. The 
Sheriff of the county has visited the school, but rather to 
investigate than to push things. Noarrests were made, 
or seem likely to be for some time to come. The county 
does not seem prepared to strike, or much inclined to do so. 
The law is not popular with the better and more sensible 
peoplethere. The Millsboro Times in a late issue called it 
“a fool” law that will do more harm than good. Mr. 
Sheats does not find his laurels free from thorns. In a 
recent speech he is reported to have declared himself— 
with the exception of Senator Call—* the worst cursed man 
in Florida.” Republics are ungrateful. Meanwhile the 
school at Orange Park is going on quietly, without class or 
easte discriminations. Tbe enrollment has reached the 
number of seventy-six and the progress of the classes is 
good. 


THERE is no lack of ambition in the Catholic University 
at Washington in the wayit is gradually developing its de- 
partments. Prof. Daniel Quinn, who is at the head of the 
department of Greek in that university, publishes in its 
Bulletin asort of prospectus of what it is proposed to do, 
and among other things we observe that he declares that 
we are not masters of a language until we can speak it. 
He says: 

“In order myself to have practice in speaking the divine Greek, 
and in order to give my students anopportunity of hearing it, I 
shall not hesitate to lecture as wellas I can at stated times in 
the very language itself.” 

The department will publish a quarterly Bulletin ‘“con- 
taining, in such Greek as professors and students can write, 
accounts about the work done in the Greek department ; 
Hellenic news from different parts of the world, and occa- 
sional articles by Greek scholars and by scholars in our 
country who favor the movement.” It is proposed to have 
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these articles appear in the old Attic Greek, but without 
excluding articles in the modern Greek. This opens a 
very interesting pedagogic question for our colleges, and 
one which, as far as the Latin is concerned, is answered 
differently in our Protestant colleges from what it is in 
our Catholic colleges. The latter teach Latinas a lan- 
guage to be talked, the former as a language to be read. We 
know thereare a number of our colleges which have profess- 
ors who can talk Greek freely, having lived long in Athens. 
Amherst has two such professors. 


SINCE the death of Dr. William M. Thomeon, the well 
known author of “ The Land and Book,” Dr. C. V. A. Van 
Dyck has been the oldest member of the Syria mission, 
and his death, recently reported, leaves no one of that 
earlier band who laid the foundations of that mission. He 
was- known almost as widely as an Oriental scholar as 
he was for his missionary work. One could hardly raise 
a question as to any Arabic word but he was ready with 
some quotation from the old poets. Born in the town of 
Kinderhook, New York State, in 1818, he studied medicine 
and was sent out as a missionary of the American Board 
to Beirat in 1840. He made a special study of the Arabic 
language in connection with his medical missionary labors 
and became so proficient in it that when, on the death of 
Dr. Eli Smith, the question came up as to who could take 
up that eminent scholar’s work in the preparation of the 
Arabic Bible, all persons pointed to Dr. Van Dyck. He 
commenced his labors in 1857, calling to his aid the best 
native scholarship and comparing notes with the best 
Orientalists of Europe. The result was a version 
which is unsurpassed for accuracy of translation, 
beauty of literary style, and wide extent of use in the 
world. It is classic not merely in Syria and Egypt but 
throughout Africa, India, Central Asia, China—wherever 
Moslems study the Koran or the Arabic language is used 
atall. This great work of Dr. Van Dyck’s was finished in 
1864, and he was called to this city to superintend for the 
American Bible Society the preparation of electrotype 
plates. From that timeto this the version has stood every 
test of scholarship and practical use, and is to-day just asit 
first went to the press from his pen. Since then Dr. Van 
Dyck has devoted himself with his wonted energy to the 
development of medical work. He was connected with the 
earlier development of the medical department of the Syr- 
ian Protestant College, was associated with the different 
hospitals under the care of the Prussian deaconesses, and 
widely known as a successful practitioner. He was a man 
of liberal ideas, and was more loved by the Syrians than 
any foreigner that ever lived amcngthem. As oneofthem 
expressed it, ‘‘  Wesay, ‘After God, Van Dyck.’” As the 
years have passed by, age has told upon him in his ability 
for work, tho not in the vigor of his mind; and his death 
will come as a personal lossto multitudes who never came 
into personal contact with him. 


THE death of Rustem Pasha, for the past ten years 
Turkish Ambassador at London, calls to mind a crisis in 
the history of the Turkish Empire not dissimilar to the 
present. The Druze massacres in Syria in 1860 were, in 
many respects, like those in Asiatic Turkey during the past 
year. Being right under the eye of Europe and within 
striking distance of its fleets, the pressure for repression 
and then for reform was immediate and overpowering. 
The action of the Turkish Government was proportionately 
prompt and effective. Fuad Pasha wassent to Damascus, 
and the execution of a few Moslem leaders acted with mar- 
velous celerity to quiet the ambition for a “ holy war.’ 
Then came a conference, or more properly a united de- 
mand on the part of Europe; and it appeared that Turkish 
Government methods were sufficiently flexible to allowa 
Christian ruler in a section where Moslems had held un- 
disputed sway. The most successful of these governors 
was Rustem Pasha, and every class of people in the coun- 
try, Moslem as well as Christian, has given him unstinted 
praise for his wisdom, firmness and justice. In speaking 
of him the day before his death, Lord Salisbury paid a 
high compliment to him and said, significantly: ‘‘1 do not 
see the men who are toreplace Rustem Pasha,’”’ The utter 
misery of Abdul Hamid’s government is shown in the fact 
that the high grade of ability, which every one who knows 
Turkey knows exists, has uniformly been subordinated 
to the lower grade of political shrewdness. Fuad Pasha, 
Ali Pasha, and many of their contemporaries were genu- 
ine statesmen in their ability to grasp a situation and 
adapt themselves to it. The only man in public life in 
Turkey to-day, who is at all comparable to them, has lately 
been removed from office in the most insolent style, so as 
to cover up the fact of his opposition to the Sultan’s 
scheme of fatuous opposition to the powers, and is in 
semi-exile as Governor of a province. Here lies the great- 
ect cause for discouragement. So long as nonentities like 
Halil Pasha, and pure politicians like Said Pasha, are 
favored at the expense of honest, able men like Kiamil 
Pasha, the only remedy for Turkey is absolute overthrow 
of the existing Government. 


WE lately published an article by George Granthem 
Bain, entitled ‘ Alcohol in the Army,”’’ reflecting upon the 
Post Exchange system now adoptedinthearmy. It will 
be remembered that Gen. O. O. Howard expressed himself 
similarly in a report on the subject. We have a letter from 
Philip F. Harvey, Major and Surgeon in the army, written 
from Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.,in which he takes the 
contrary view. He says: 


linfer that the writer is opposed to the sale of light beer to 
enlisted men at Exchanges, as at present authorized by army 
regulations, and evidently ascribes to it the prevalence of the 
liquor habit among enlisted men, which he explicitly sets forth 
in the concluding paragraph of his article. Now, the figures he 
adduces from the report of the Surgeon-General for 1894 repre - 
sent the number of cases admitted, not the number of men; one 
man during the course of the year may have been excused twelve 
different times on account of indulgence in alcoholic drinks, and 
would thus form twelve cases, and thirty-four cases per one 
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thousand of mean strength for the army might have been made 
up by three men. Again, the fact is not adverted to that the 
cases of aicoholism in the army result almost wholly from out- 
side whisky drinking, and not from beer drinking at the Ex- 
change. On the contrary, a cloud of witnesses from different 
parts of the army testify to the practical absence of drunken- 
hess among patrons of the Exchange. ‘ 

I have given considerable study to the effects of the Exchange 
upon sobriety among the men of the army, and am satisfied that 
the inauguration of the system was most wisely conceived and 
carried out by the authorities, and believe that to order the dis. 
continuance of the sale of beer would operate at once to the det- 
riment of the enlisted soldier, and increase intemperance in the 
army by driving men to doggeries and to indulgence in ardent 
spirits of inferior quality. The amount of drunkenness in the 
army before the establishment of the Exchange was the bane of 
the service; no pay-day passed without bringing in its wake 
scenes of debauchery, brawls, infractions of discipline, sickness 
and injuries. Now the pay-day period passes without differing 
materially from any other, and it isa rarity for a soldier to go 
upon the sick report for intemperance. All company command- 
ers favor the Exchange on account of the good work it is doing 
for discipline and temperance; and I am sure no true friend of re- 
form who is familiar with the subject would advocate any change 
in the present system. 


ACCORDING to the Korean traditions civilization entered 
that country when the Chinese Emperor Moo- Wang, about 
1120 B.c., appointed his nephew Keui-ja, the sage, as ruler 
of Korea with his capital at Ping Yang. He came there 
riding on a white horse, dressed in white clothes, and 
brought with him five thousand Chinese skilled in all , 
literature, arts and trades. They fixed the eight laws of 
the kingdom as follows : 

“Ist. Thou shalt kill a murderer. 

2nd. Thou shalt pay for an injury to another in grain. 

8rd. Thou shalt bind a thief as slave. 

4th. Thou shalt charge 5000 yang for freedom. 

5th. Thou shalt pass no money in marriage. 

6th. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

7th. Thou shalt have no private feuds. 

8th. Thou shalt not lie.” 
Each of these had its specifications, and the seventh pro- 
vided a most remarkable enactment, which has left its 
mark upon the people of that kingdom. It is said that 
Keui-ja on closer view found his subjects a most violent 
lot, who fought and tore each other with the wildest de- 
light. To provide against this evil, the seventh law of 
his code enacted that every subject wear a brvoad-brimmed 
earthen hat, poised carefully on the top ofthe head. Any 
unseemly behavior now would be sure to leave its mark on 
this frail headgear. A cracked or broken hat meant death 
or exile. This had the desired effect, and blood and actual 
violence disappeared. Their wrath must now needs con- 
fine itself to grinding teeth and glaringeyes. This ex- 
plains the wide-brimmed small-crowned hats worn at this 
late day. It also accounts for the threatening attitudes 
seen in the streets. No mortal can ever work up more 
fighting agony than a Korean, and yet he very rarely lays 
violent hands on the object of his fury. It has become 
first nature to him tosettle itby words and tableaux, the 
man whocuts the fiercest attitude being the acknowledged 
victor. All this we learn from The Korean Repository. 


.... The State School Commissioner, of Georgia, wants the 
General Government to helpeducate the Negroes, believing 
that the task is too much for the several States. He says: 

“IT believe that our Legislatures in the South should insist 

upon appealing to the General Government for national aid to 
education. We are taxed to support the General Government ; 
we ate taxed to support our local and State governments ; we 
are taxed to pension the Federal soldiers; we are taxed 
to pension our own soldiers; we are taxed to educate our 
own children; we are also taxed to educate the children of th 
colored people. Now then, inasmuch asthe General Government 
freed the black man, and in setting him free left the South so im- 
poverished that she was not able adequately to educate her own 
children, and far less to furnish education for the Negro, it 
seems to me that the General Government should come to our 
aid in the struggle that we are making to lift the black man’ 
child along with our own.” 
Very good. But here in the North we call Negro chil- 
dren ‘‘our own children” as much as white children; 
and we do not exactly understand why they should not be 
so called in Georgia, nor why it is not the business of 
the rich there to educate the children of the poor, white or 
black, just as much as it is here. 


..-.It would hardly be possible to pen a bitterer charge 
than that which The Journal and Messenger brings all 
unwittingly against the worthy Baptist denomination of 
whose teachings it desires to be an exponent: 

“It is sometimes well to put a truth in the way of a paradox; 

and we may say that one of the objects for which the Baptist 
denomination exists is to prevent Church union.” 
It wants no union because Christians differ ; and it does 
not cecur to our contemporary that there can be union 
between those that differ. It says that union ‘‘can be ac- 
complished only by all coming to see the truth alike.” 
Then our Lord’s prayer that ‘‘they all may be one” wil 
never be answered. This is the conclusion it reaches: 

* All talk of Church union is merely the effort of one denomi- 
nation to increase its membership, or else is rank hypocrisy.” 
We trust this will not be regarded as a fair statement of 
the general Baptist position. Asa statement of the posi- 
tion of those who are working for a visible Church unity, 
by consolidation or confederation, it is neither fair nor 
courteous. 


....If sixty thousand people have signed a petition in 
favor of the restoration of Bible reading in the public 
schools of Chicago, it ought to have influence—if they rep- 
resent the whole population and if there are no tenor 
thirty thousand who do not want it and who will feel their 
consciences offended thereby. If, however, it be true, as 
the petitioners claim, that Catholics and Protestants, Jews 
and Christianscan all unite in indorsing selections from the 
Bible which shall be read for their moral instruction, then 
no one need offer any further objections. If all our people 
were Protestant Christians and there were no Catholic tax- 
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payers to object to the use of our version and no Jewish tax- 
payers to object to the use of the New Testament, we should 
rejoice to see the Bible read and taught in ourschools. But 
the plan does not seem very hopeful, considering the fact 
that Dr. Hirsch, perhaps the most distinguished Jewish 
rabbi in Chicago, is vigorously opposed to it. 


...-It gives one a curious medieval feeling to read in the 
English papers, that while a Church of England clergyman, 
a Jewish rabbi or a Quaker, can perform a marriage cere- 
mony, by himself, a Presbyterian, Congregationalist, 
Wesleyan or Baptist minister must have the added au- 
thority of the presence of the parish registrar, and must 
post the notice of the marriage along with the Poor Law 
notices in the Guardians’ Board Room. What makes the 
matter more absurd is the fact that there seems to be no 
obligation upon the registrar to be present, and in rural 
districts he consults his own convenience. By all means 
compel the minister to make a regular registration, and 
permit any who wish it to have the presence of the civil 
official, but to insist upon a discrimination against the 
whole Nonconformist body in such a matter is a relic of 
the dark ages. 


...-It is utterly, totally bad to bring a little ten year- 
old Negro girl up here to New York from Charleston, S. 
C., as the Pickaninny Preacher, and set her to exhorting 
sinners to flee from the wrath to come, when she ought to 
be at home learning to handle the broom and rolling pin, 
and at school learning to read and spell. And all this is 
done to raise money for an orphanagein Charleston. That 
orphanage had been denounced by most of the Negro min- 
isters of Charleston, but we were almost ready to believe 
that its methods had been reformed and that it was worthy 
ofsome measure of confidence, when here it sends us a baby 
revivalist to raise money for it; not sent first to convert 
souls, but to make a sensation, draw a crowd and make 
money for this orphanage. it is flagrantly bad. 


....-The report of the Commission of Engineers sent by 
the United States to examine the condition and prospects 
of the Nicaragua Canal is not such as will please the pro- 
moters of thatenterprise. They say that it will cost twice 
as many millions as has been claimed, and that it is by no 
means certain, without much further examination, wheth- 
er the engineering difficulties can be overcome in the way 
proposed in the prospectus of the company. Meanwhile 
the French company is taking vigorous hold of the Panama 
Canal, and it now looks as if it would be completed in less 
than ten years. Under these circumstances the hopes that 
Congress will subsidize the Nicaragua Canal Company look 
very shadowy. 


....Bishop Doane, of Albany, gives a reason new, we 
think, to the public, why the House of Bishops proposed 
that the Prayer Book shonld have the title, ‘‘ The Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments 
and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according 
to the American Use.’”’ He says: 

“The ground of the proposed change in the House of Bishops 
was not an attempt, by any side issue, to change the name of the 
Church. It was simply the feeling that to call this book, which 
more and more is the liturgy of all English-speaking people in 
America, the Prayer Book of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as 
tho we claimed exclusive p»ssession of-it, was a narrow and 
limiting misnomer.” 


....Against the following, which we take from one of 
our leading daily papers, we may simply present two facts ; 
one the utter collapse of China in the late war, and the 
other the last command of our Lord : 

“ Authentic accounts of the Chinese of inland and northern 
China—of their splendid fiber, physical and intellectual, of their 
wonderful civil and social virtues—make the dispatching of em- 
issaries of our civilization to them seem more than ever bizarre. 
And comparative religion, if it leaves the superiority of ideal 
Christianity uncontestable, makes men very shy about affirming 
that actual Christianity is the best thing to be given at once to 
all races, and strongly re-enforces the belief in the essential 
identity of religious instinct and aspiration the world over.” 


....No sufficient reasons are officially given for the resig- 
nation of President Hill, of Rochester University ; but the 
reason generally assigned is that he was not supported in 
his desire to make the university less definitely denomina- 
tional. If that is the case, it is a matter for regret. We 
do not understand that President Hill wished at all to in- 
terfere with the predominant Baptist control by the Board 
of Trustees, but that he simply was not willing that the 
teaching should be conducted with a view of making de- 
nominationalists of his sort. He wanted Rochester Uni- 
versity to be no more undenominational than President 
Stryker is trying to make Hamilton College. 


....-Bishop Huntington will not allow a professed Epis- 
copal brotherhood or sisterhood in his diocese. Protestant- 
ism does not provide a genial soil for these orders, and they 
soon collapse, as is the case with the Community of Sr. 
Benedict, which has just broken up, after an existence of 
less than two years. If people want to join the monks or 
_— they had better go where the genuine article can be 

ound. 


-... The Herald, of thiscity, has interviewed the Repub- 
lican members of the State Legislature, and it finds that 
an overwhelming majority of them will not vote for any 
relaxation of the Sunday liquor law. But who supposed 
they would? We want the law made more stringent 
through the week before it is relaxed for Sunday. 


....The First Presbyterian Church in Washington has 
Inaugurated a new thing in church financiering. It offers 
to sell sittings for Dr. Talmage’s sermons, at from sixteen 
to seventy-five cents an eveving. The seats will not be 
held after seven o’eloeck. This new plan is said to work 
well—financially. 


--.- The sixteen to one provision has been adopted by the 
South Carolina Constitutional Convention. A Negro with 
only one-sixteenth of Negro blood is not a Negro, and may 
marry a white person. 
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THE General Committee usually takes up the foreign 
fields first for consideration, and when they are finished, 
proceeds to make appropriations for missions inthe United 
States, of which there are several classes. The order was 
changed this year and home missions were first disposed 
of, and on Saturday afternoon, after two days and a balf 
had been given to the home field, foreign missions were 
taken up. There are, roughly speaking, three classes of 
missions in the United States, those among the English- 
speaking and the foreign populations and the Indians. The 
last-named are few and comparatively insignificant. The 
great Church fifty years ago had a wonderful work among 
tribes on the border and in the South, now connected with 
the Indian Mission Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. But less and less interest has been taken 
in the evangelization of the Red Man, and these Indian 
missions cut but a small figure in comparison with those 
among the Negroes and the foreign populations, which are 
receiving more aud more attention. The appropriations 
to the Negro and white conferences in the South were di- 
minished last year nearly ten per cent., on the ground that 
such a policy is necessary to develop self-support. In the 
opinion of many members of the committee, including a 
number of the bishops, these conferences would do more 
for themselves if less were done for them. This year 
the appropriations were reduced seven per cent. in the ag- 
gregate the same as all other missions, home and 
foreign. In the discussions the statements of district rep- 
resentatives and bishops generally agreed that most of the 
colored work is in splendid condition. The largest confer- 
ence is that of South Carolina; and several bishops who 
had presided over itin recent years gave glad tribute to the 
intelligence, efficiency and high character of the preach- 
ers, and said that the Southern whites cordially recognized 
the good that was being done. Bishop Bowman, Bishop 
Warren, Bishop Fowler and otbers noted a change in the 
spirit of Southern whites, and gave instances of hospital- 
ity extended where, years ago, they were severely ostra- 
cized. In South Carolina, when a bishop was being enter- 
tained by a colored man, prominent white people in the 
community called there to welcome him and to invite him 
to their homes. Bishop Warren, in speaking for colored 
conferences in Texas, gave this touching story of devotion 
and heroism: A colored pastor, finding that some of the 
members of his flock were attending a dance hall, ex- 
horted them not to do so, warning them that they would 
be disciplined unless they obeyed the rules. Some per- 
sisted, and processes were begun against them. This an- 
gered the proprietor of the hall; and, lying in wait one 
night for the pastor, he stabbed him in the back, in- 
flicting a painful but not fatal wound four inches deep. 
After being confined several weeks, he recovered suf- 
ficiently to be able to attend conference, where he had 
an interview with the bishop. ‘Shall [ send you back 
there another year ?” asked the bishop. ‘‘ Are you not 
afraid to go? You are liable to lose your life. Shall I 
give you another appointment ?” ‘ That is for you to say,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ The people need me there. It is for you 
to say whether I shall go back orgo elsewhere. If yousend 
me back for another yearI will go. I am not afraid.” 
The pastor’s wife waited on the bishop and expressed the 
fear that her husband would be killed if he were returned. 
‘*Would you like to have me send him elsewhere ?”’ asked 
the bishop. ‘: No,’ she said; ‘‘ that is not for me to say. 
That is for you to decide.’? The bishop, after careful in- 
quiry, satisfied himself that the better class of whites 
were in sympathy with the persecuted pastor, and he re- 
appointed him. The murderous assailant was indicted, 
tried, convicted and sentenced, and the people of the town, 
as well as the people of the church, said the pastor must 
be supported in his maintenance of wholesome discipline, 
and the outcome was a great improvement in the morals 
of the church, if not of the community. 

The missions among the Scandinavians were reported to 
be very prosperous, and these thrifty people are helping 
themselves and contributing to the extension of the work. 
Little of special importance was said of the missions 
among the foreigu-speaking populations. These are very 
numerous, embracing the Welsh, the French, the Portu- 
guese, the Spanish, the Italian, the Bohemian, the Chi- 
nese, the Japanese, besides the Scandinavians and the 
Germans. The Italian work in New York City is very 
prosperous and needs much larger appropriations than the 
treasury will allow. 

Denver has been very generous in its hospitality, provid- 
ing comfortable homes for the members of the Committee 
and attendants from adistance, and delightful social enjoy- 
ments and excursions. Friday, after the morning session, 
the General Committee were taken to University Park, 
some six miles from Denver, where they were entertained 
at luncheon by Chancellor MacDowell and professors of the 
University of Denver. They held the afternoon session in 
the ball of the Iliff School of Theology, and were invited to 
the episcopal residence of Bishop Warren for supper. The 
hospitality was truly princely, no fewer than 175 persons 
being seated at the tables. The house is elegant, but mod- 
est, and itinerants who had often sung— 

** No foot of land do I possess, 
No cottage in this wilderness,” 
conld not but refiect that prosperity had come to the 
Church as well as to the country. Chancellor Day, of Syr- 
acuse University, while descending one of the polished 
hardwood stairways in rapt enjoyment of the chaste ele- 
gance everywhere manifest, remarked to a friend who 
asked the reason of his absorption : ‘“‘Oh,I was meditating 
on the hardships of the itinerancy.” 
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At the afternoon session the General Committee were 
treated to something entirely novel. The young theologs of 
the Iliff school occupied the front seats, listening to the 
speeches, which, whether intentionally or not, were much 
more oratorical than usual. Near the close of the session 
Bishop Warren introduced the old Rocky Mountain evan- 
gelist, Father Dyer, a pioneer in this section, and a char- 
acter widely known. He used, it is said, to receive his 
appointment to the ‘‘ Rocky Mountains and beyond.” As 
he was assisted to his feet—he is quite infirm—the General 
Committee rose to manifest their respect, and Bishop 
Warren, addressing the theologs, a sturdy set, said: ‘Boys 
what’s the matter with Father Dyer?” The answer came 
quick and stoutly: ‘‘ He’s all right.””, When the Commit- 
mittee were seated the class yell was given with such vigor 
that the staid Committee forgot for a moment that they 
were in the midst of the dignified proceedings of a regular 
session. Bishop Bowman, who presided, affecting great 
surprise, said: ‘‘ Bishop Warren, did you say these were 
theological students ?”? The Iliff school is a large and 
flourishing one; and the university, which is yet young, is 
developing in efficiency more rapidly than in financial 
resources. : 

Of course, members of the Committee must see Colora- 
do Springs and Manitou, and those whose engagements per- 
mitted spent Sunday in those charming resorts, enjoying 
the magnificent scenery not only there but along the line 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway from Denver down 
and back again. The climateis glorious. The air is always 
balmy, even when ice fringes the streams, snow whitens 
the mountains and curious frostings gather about the 
trickling springs and the playing fountains. Umbrellas 
are useless, the clouds that gather bring no dampness, only 
the beauties of varying light and shade upon the rugged 
but majestic outline of the everlasting mountains. Den- 

ver surprised those who saw it for the first time by its airof 
maturity and stability. Its streets are wide and well kept, 
its business and public buildings massive and stately, and 
there is no evidence of hard times. The only great curios- 
ity that the Committee did not see was Michael Scblatter, 
the healer, who strangely enough left the city just as the 
members of the General Committee arrived. He appears to 
have gone into hiding somewhere out of Denver, to return 
it may be when the Methodist bishops, ministers and lay- 
men have departed, or it may be that his absence will be 
determined by the continuance of the legal proceedings 
wherein he is desired as a witness. 

Among the foreign missions the chief place of interest 

was occupied by Bulgaria. In the opinion of some, Bul- 
garia ought to be abandoned, and the money appropriated 
annually to that field—between $16,000 and $17,000—ap- 
propriated among the other foreign missions. Some seven 
or eight years ago a determined effort was made to close 
the mission. There was a long and warm debate, the result 
of which was an agreement to continue the mission a pe- 
riod of years under trial, no attacks to be made upon it 
during that time. Last year it was proposed to withdraw 
from the field. The motion was voted down by a narrow 
margin, and the Board of Managers was requested to ap- 
point a committee to correspond with the American Board, 
with the view of turning over the mission to that organi. 
zation.” The committee was also instructed to investigate 
as thoroughly as possible the condition of the mission. 
This committee, of which Bishop Andrews is chairman, 
reported Monday morning, to the effect that the negotia- 
tions for the transfer of the mission were not successful, 
and that the facts touching the history and present condi- 
tion of the mission were of a very discouraging character. 
The committee made no recommendation. The discussion 
continued all day Monday, Bishops Foss, Foster, and An- 
drews, and Drs. Crawford, King, Hunt and others favoring 
motions looking to the discontinuance of the mission, and 
Bishops Fitzgerald, Fowler, Merrill and Joyce, and Drs. 
Upham, Leonard, Carroll and others spoke for the mission ; 
and the committee, by a vote of 27 to 12, voted the usual 
appropriation, less the seven per cent. cut, to which all 
missions are subjected in order to keep the debt down. 
The writer read from the Missionary Report this epitome 
of the history of the mission : 

“Commenced in 1857. Left without a resident missionary in 
1864. Abandoned in 1871. Reoccupied in 1873. Broken up 1877 
Renewed 1879,” 
and asked how great prosperity could be expected in a 
field subjected to such vicissitudes and to continual attacks 
at home. He read from a letter written by the venerable 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, sentences expressive of great confidence 
in the future of Bulgaria, and exhorting the Methodists to 
continue the mission, not for one year or fifty years, but 
for five hundred years. Dr. Hamlin’s strong words made 
adeep impression. There are 223 communicants in connec- 
tion with the mission, an increase of 23 the past year. 

The committee made appropriations for the various for- 
eign missions as follows: 
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The last item includes $48,477 for the white work in the 
South and $45,359 for the colored work. 

Bishop Ninde, in reporting for the mission in Japan, 
said none of the troubles which have come upon the mis- 
sion of the American Board have touched the Methodist 
mission. Its native preachers stand firmly on the old 
foundatious and show no tendency toward rationalistic or 
Unitarian views. 

The Special Committee on the Debt asked to be contin- 
ued and allowed to report to the Board of Managers. 

The General Committee adjourned late Tuesday night, 
taking an excursion next day, tendered by the Union Pa- 
cific, Denver and Gulf Railway Co., to Silver Flume and 
return, over the famous “Loup.” It occupied the entire 
day and gave great delight to the members of the General 
Committee. Detroit is the next place of meeting. 

DENVER, COL., Nov. 18th, 1695, 
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THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF 
SWITZERLAND. 


BY JAMES I. GOOD, D.D. 
II. 


THE canton of Bern bas always exerted a controlling 
influence, partly on account of its central position, and 
partly because of its large size (it was large enough to have 
two eantons, Vaud and Aargau carved out of it, and yet 
leave a very strong canton). Here, too, altho the people 
are strongly devoted to their churches, the Rationalists 
have gained a strong foothold. The establishment of the 
university at Bern in 1834 opened the way for Rationalistic 
professors, and the call of Edward Zeller in 1847 capped 
the climax. Since that time the two brothers Langhanns 
and also Professor Immer have championed the Reformer 
party, altho they were opposed by Schneckenberger and 
Guder. But the Rationalists have gradually gained posi- 
tions, until nowin the university the only Positive pro- 
fessor of theology is Prof. F. Barth. The loss of Pro- 
fessor Oettli, who bas just gone to Greifswald to take 
Professor Schlatter’s place is keenly felt by the Positives, 
especially as his successor, Marti, is of the Mediating 
school, leaning toward the higher critics. As most of the 
Bern pastors are prepared at Bern University, it is easy to 
see how the Church is leavened by Rationalism. Still 
fheve is a very strong Evangelical party. To oppose the 
Rationalists an Evangelical society was organized in 1831 
which has done excellent work. Its report for 1894 reveals 
receipts of $8,000. It supports thirty evangelists in differ- 
ent parts of the canton, especially where the congregations 
have Rationalistic p»stors. It has also done an excellent 
work in educating Positive teachers for the schools, and 
now has seventeen students in its normal school. When 
it holdsits annual festival, thousands attend it. At the 
church of the Holy Ghost in the city of Bern, the Ration- 
alists bave gained control, and the Evangelical minority 
have gone out into a free congregation. It is sad to see 
this grand old canton come under the power of Rational- 
ism, but it is grand to see the way in which the faithful 
Positives are meeting it. 

French Cantons —We now pass from this hasty glance 
at German Switzerland to French or southwestern Switz- 
erland. At once there appearsa marked difference. There 
is more tendency to Free Churchism. Each of the three 
French cantons have Free Churches, and it will be neces- 
sary to describe the Free as well as the National church of 
each canton. The French as a race are more aggressive in 
church work ; the Germans more conservative. 

The French canton that is now attracting attention is 
Vaud. This canton has been quite orthodox in the past, 
so orthodox that it refused to fellowship with the Ration 
alistic Church of Geneva at the jubilee of Geneva’s uni- 
versity. In 1845, when the State assumed too much control 
over the Church, about one-third of its ministers left the 
Natioral Church and formed the Free Church. This Free 
Church, under the leadership of Vinet, was looked upon 
as the bulwark of orthodoxy and of freedom of Church 
from State control. Aias,the most disappointing thing 
about the present condition of Switzerland has been the 
blighting of this hope! The Free Church, instead of prov- 
ing a bulwark of orthodoxy has become the storm center 
of French Switzerland. The vagaries of the late Professor 
Astie, and his denial of Christ’s pre-existence have sadly 
divided that Church. When his views became known, it 
looked for a time as if the laity would demand the resigna- 
tions of the whole theological faculty of the Free Church 
at Lausanne: but the matter has been patched up anda 
truce declared. Still altho the most polemical of the pro- 
fessors, Astie, is dead, one of the theological professors 
still teaches the denial of Christ’s pre-existence. The sad 
dest part of this controversy has been the fact that it has 
made many lose faith in Free Churchism. Wein America 
believe that all progress is in the direction of free churches; 
but this heterodoxy of part of the Free Church of Vaud 
will make the formation of free churches more difficult in 
Switzerland, aud thus check the cause of progress. On 
the other hand, the National Church of Vaud is in the 
main Positive. Its increasing stedfastness makes the 
future of the Free Church of that canton somewhat un- 
certain, indeed somewhat unnecessary if it become het- 
erodox. 

The canton of Neuchatel has had a wonderful Church— 
a Free Church from the days of the Reformation, altho the 
other cantons had State churches. And it boasts itself 
that it hever was heterodox, altho Osterwald, who was 
called the second reformer of Neuchatel as Farel had been 
the first, was inclined to liberal views. Rationalism could 
find no home in this Church until at last in 1873, in sheer 
desperation (for Rationalism will stop at nothing to gain 
its end), the few Rationalists in the laity passed new laws 
by which the Church was put under the control of the 
State to some extent. The citizens of Neuchatel rebelled 
against this subordination of Church to State, and one- 
tenth of the population left the State Church, and formed 
a Free Church. Fortunately, the relations between the 
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National and Free Churches have been exceedingly kindly 
in many places, the Free Church congregations worsbip- 
ing in the church buildings of the National Church, but 
ata different hour. It is a beautiful but rare illustration 
of achurch division without bitterness, and speaks well 
for the Reformed people of that canton. The separation 
of the Free Church has had a good effect on the National 
Church by producing a reaction in it toward Positive 
piety, so that it is now mainly Positive, altho two of its 
professors of theology at Neuchatel are classed as Mediates . 
The Free Church at Neuchatel isa very active body. Its 
theological seminary has been graced by such men as 
Prof. Frederick Godet. and the late Professor Gretillat, 
whose successor is Prof. George Godet. Over against the 
heterodox tendencies which have found a place in the Free 
Church of Vaud, this Church has bravely defended the old 
faith, yet it is not confessional, but represents the Mediat- 
ing theology of Germany of the Positive school to which 
Dorner belonged. 

The canton of Geneva has betn the most Rationalistic of 
the French cantons. The liberal theological movement 
which Prof. A. Turretin began, was completed by Voltaire, 
until at the beginning of this century only three pastors 
were Positive. Then came the wonderful revival under 
Haldane in 1817, and the formation of the Evangelical 
Society as a Free Church, and also the foundation of its 
theological school at Geneva, whose chairs have been 
graced by such men as Gaussen and d’Aubigné. These 
men with Cawsar Malan stood as faithful witnesses in a 
gay and unbelieving city (a miniature Paris in Switzer- 
Jand). Butthe tide has turned toward orthodoxy. Vinet’s 
theology began affecting the ministry of the National 
Churcb to some extent. Other practical movements have 
also influenced it, until now it is said that this Church 
which used to be so Rationalistic, has a Positive majority, 
altho there are said to be many shades of belief among the 
Positives. But tho the Venerable Company of Pastors 
which was founded by Calvin has a Positive majority, the 
covsistory which controls the Church has a Rationalistic 
majority. Of the theological faculty at the university 
only two are Positive, Martin and Frommel. But the out- 
look is hopeful. A young man bas arisen in the National 
Church who has been called the Genevan Spurgeon, Frank 
Thomas. Whenever he preaches in St. Peter’s the church 
is crowded He is the secretary of the Evangelization 
Society of the National Church, May he lead to a revival 
of religious faith and activity in that venerable Church. 
On the other hand, the Evangelical Society of Geneva, 
which has done such an excellent work in the past, is find- 
ing that with the returning tide toward orthodoxy in the 
National Church, it is difficult to maintain its prominent 
position. Its leading pastor, we understand, has been 
called elsewhere. Nevertheless it is spreading out by es- 
tablishing stations in other cantons, especially in Catholic 
cantons. Weare glad to note that the old bitterness be- 
tween the National Church and the Evangelical Society 
has so far passed away, that a minister of the National 
Church is one of the professors of the theological seminary 
of the Evangelical Society, Prof. E. Barde. One of the 
prominent members of the Free Church said to me: “‘ We 
are thankful that we in Geneva are not troubled about the 
pre-existence of Christ asare our brethren in Vaud.” The 
outlook, therefore, at Geneva is more hopeful than it has 
been for many years, altho of course there are still great 
difficulties. May the spirit of Francis Turretio, B. Pictet, 
Cesar Malan, or, better yet. the Spirit of the living God, 
return to make the city of Calvin what she was in the days 
of the Reformation—the model city. 

It only remains to speak of the Italian Reformed 
churches of Switzerland. These lie in the canton of 
Grisons on the borders of Italy, or in the canton of Ticino, 
and are fewin number. In the Grisons there are nine con- 
gregations served by six pastors and having 2,500 members. 
These wre all the Italian results of the Italian Reforma- 
tion (for it is not right to count the Waldensees as Italian 
Reformed since they existed before the Reformation). 
Two of these congregations are served by pastors from the 
Waldensees, and they are therefore orthodox in belief and 
practical in method. A brother of Professor Comba, the 
celebrated Waldensian professor of Turin, is pastor of the 
Italian Reformed congregation at Poschiavo. In the can- 
ton Ticino the Reformation was crushed out when the 
Reformed were ordered away in 1556; but since the open- 
ing of the St. Gothard Railroad in 1882 a good many Prot- 
estants have moved along the line of that road. Soa Ger- 
man congregatiou has been formed at Bellinzona, and 
Italian congregations at Lugano and Biasca. At the latter 
place one of the chapels was shot at s»me months ago, but 
there seems to be generally a spirit of liberality among the 
Catholics. The Protestants, too, feel that they can do 
little to evangelize the Catholics there, because they have 
all they can do to gather together the scattered Prot- 
estants. Still the Rev. Paul Calvin at Lugano has several 
interesting preaching stations, asat Arogno and St. Fidele, 
made up entirely of converts from Catholicism. 

Summary.—We have thus hastily examined the religious 
condition of the different cantons. It only remains to 
summarize the whole. In the French cantons it may be 
said that the tendency is back toward orthodoxy, with the 
exception of the Free Church of Vaud: while in the Ger- 
man cantons the tendency is inclining somewhat toward 
rationalism. But over against any advance of Rational- 
ism the Positives are becoming more active in church 
work. We have been surprised at the growth of religious 
activity in Switzerland. The Y.M.C.A.work has been 
wonderfully growing in power. A conference of the 
Y.M.C.A.s of German Switzerland was held at Waldens- 
weil, in canton Zurich, in July, which had 500 delegates, 
and tae church could not hold the people who came on 
Sunday afternoon. Sunday-school work is growing. Evan- 
gelistic work is becoming more thoroughly organized. 
The theological seminaries are full of students, there being 
more ministers than vacant places. The most remarkable 
movement we have noticed h:s been the growth of the 
temperance movement, which is quite strong iu French 











Switzerland, and we were told there were 10,000 signers to 
the pledge in German Switzerland. This is very remark- 
able, as many of those cantons are vine-growing countries, 
The C. E. movement has only begun to touch Switzerland 
as yet. When they take hold of it, as they have of the 
other religious movements, it will regenerate the Church, 

But perhaps the most encouraging sign is the growing 
tendency toward union among the different cantonal 
churches. This lack of union has been the bane of Switz- 
erland. That country, tho a republic, is more of a federa- 
tion than our United States. The cantonal feeling is very 
strong. Tho the cantons will unite when threatened by a 
common foe, yet they are jealous of each other. This can- 
toval feeling has unfortunately kept the churches of the 
different cantons apart, and there is not the unity of oper- 
ation that is needed to offset Rationalism and Roman 
Catholicism. What the Swiss need is an unofficial synod, 
like the French Church, to unify all the Positive elements, 
Hence any movement in the direction of more united work is 
encouraging. Thus the Positive clergy and laity unitein the 
conference at Baden which is held every year. The Swiss 
Evangelical Society, presided over by Professor Orelli, is 
another influential point of union for the orthodox. The 
three French cantons have united in the Mission Romande, 
which, altho comparatively young, is doing such a splen- 
did mission work in South Africa, where it has eight mis- 
sionaries, 442 communicants, and in 1894 raised $22,742, 
These are movements in the right direction ; but they need 
to come closer together than mere individual conferences, 
into some organization which will cover the whole coun- 
try, and be strong enough to wrest Switzerland from the 
Reformers. 

Switzerland evidently needs the prayers of God’s people 
everywhere. The Positives, who are heroically contending 
for the faith once delivered to the saints, greatly need the 
sympathy of the orthodox of other lands. It is the hope 
of the writer of this article that it may stimulate other 
lands to help Switzerland, and make this birthplace of 
the Reformation in tke sixteenth century, a new birth. 
place of religious life for the twentieth century. 

READING, PENN, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A RELIGIOUS revival of remarkable power is sweeping 
througb Colorado College. It is the outgrowth of the 
earnest spirit that has pervaded the institution for a long 
time, and the large society hall is crowded at the daily 
service which is held there. The whole college is profound- 
ly stirred, and the influence of the movement is very far- 
reaching. The number of students has been almost doubled 
this year, and the whole R»cky Mountain section of the 
country is feeling the influence of the college in a great 
variety of ways. 





....The first annual report of the Lawrence Memorial 
Association, formed in Baltimore to carry on the work be- 
gun by the late E. A. Lawrence, D.D., shows excellent work 
done. The whole house in which Dr. Lawrence lived was 
rented, circulars were sent out askiag for pecuniary sup- 
port, and the various departments, including classes for 
boys and girls, kindergarten, boys’ club and girls’ club and 
reading room, were started and keptunderway. Thetotal 
expenditures were about 3330, a trifle over the receipts, bat 
the directors are encouraged in their work and look for- 
ward to the coming year with great hope. 


....A Lord’s Day Union has been established In India, and 
its second annual report shows how widely extended are 
its efforts. During the past year an agitation has been set 
on foot against parades and sham fights of the volunteers 
in the army on the Lord’s Day; also to lessen the amount 
of Sunday work going on in the mills in the neighborhood 
of Calcutta and in various business houses. Several publi- 
cations have also been issued, and under the influence of 
the union a number of ministers throughout the Empire 
responded to the suggestion to preach special sermons on 
the subject of Sabbath observance. 


....There has been quite a persistent effort in England 
to secure the opening of the museums on Sunday, and an 
invitation was recently sent out to clergymen to preach 
sermons in favor of it. It seems, however, that out of some 
50,000 only 59 responded to the iuvitation, divided as fol- 
lows : Unitarians 30, Church of England 22, Ethical preach- 
ers, 3; there was also 1 Scotch clergyman, 1 Congregation- 
alist, 1 Baptist, 1 Theist, and 1 Positivist. On the other 
hand, 754 members of the dramatical and musical profes- 
sions signed a memorial in favor of maintaining the 
present rules, on the ground that 500,000 persons employed 
in the amusement industry should be protected from the 
burden of Sunday labor. 


...-At the ninth annual convention of Christian Work- 
ers in the United States and Canada, recently held in New 
Haven, about two thousand delegates gathered from out- 
side the city, and the ‘meetings were largely and enthusi- 
astically attended. It was at this meeting that the various 
statements appeared in regard to the immorality of the 
city and the evil influences of Yale College. The Rev. 
R. A. Torrey, Chairman of the Convention, in an addcess 
to men dwelt upon the misery resulting from seduction, 
and said that there had been as many sad tragedies of that 
kind in New Haven, perhaps, as in almost any other city of 
its size. This was enlarged into the statement that M°. 
Torrey considered New Haven the wickedest city of its siz? 
in the world. The statement by Mrs. Poteat has already 
been referred to. 


.... A recent articlein the New World explains the hold 
that the Roman Catholic Church has upon the French 
people by their loyalty to national tradition, their love for 
the artistic and theatrical, their appreciation of a well- 
organized and effective administration, and especially 
their delight in ‘‘ moral indulgence” and the ‘‘ convenient 
penances ” establishing ‘‘a sort of double entry between 
God and the sinner.” The influences which lessen the Te 
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gard of the French for the Church he instances as the con- 
stant demand for payment for every service of every kind, 
the great wealth of the monastic corporations, the semi- 
military discipline, and the domineering and intolerant 
spirit of the prelates ; but most serious of all, the effort 
to control in thought and to excommunicate those who do 
not accord with her ideas of science. 


..-. The decision to remove Union Theological Seminary 
(Southern Presbyterian) from Hampden-Syduey to Rich- 
mond, Va., has started considerable discussion in the 
Southern States. The Centrai Presbyterian proposes the 
uniting of Union aud Columbia seminaries. On the other 
hand, The Christian Observer proposes the uniting of Lou- 
isville and Columbia. Meanwhile the Presbyterians of 
Texas are very anxious to develop a theological seminary 
in their own section. The people of Denton have already 
offered ten acres of land and $20,000 in money to secure a 
theological seminary, and the people of Dallas are stirring 
themselves to see what they cando. At the recent meet- 
ing of the synod it was decided to take the whole subject 
into careful consideration, but that no steps be taken for 
the opening until an endowment of $500,000 shall have been 
secured. 


....In anaddress before the Universalist Convention, at 
Meriden, by the Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, there were some 
interesting statements in regard to the development of the 
Church during the past twenty-five years, Thus the parish 
property has increased from $5,000,000 to nearly $9,0:0,000 ; 
the parish expenses and contributions from $600,000 to 
$1,000,000 ; the property in schools and colleges from $1,700,- 
000 to nearly $4,000,000. In 1870 the funds held by the Gen- 
eral and State Conventions did not exceed $100,000, of 
which the General Convention held $38,000, with an indebt- 
edness of $17,000. This year the similar funds amount to 
$690,000, the General Convention holding $264,000, In 1870 
the work of foreign missions had scarcely been dreamed of ; 
now the Japan Mission shows marked power and advance. 
The total amount given to foreign missions during the 
twenty-five years has been $53,000, to home missions, $47,- 
000; to church building, $94,000; in aid of parish work, 
63,000, and in aid of students, $184,000, 


....The forty-second General Convention of German 
Catholics was held in Munich recently, the number of par- 
ticipants being fully thirty-five hundred. Telegrams were 
sent to and received from the Pope, the German Emperor 
and the Prince Regent of Bavaria. The leading address 
and topic of discussion was the Rome of 1895, and the as- 
sembly was practically unanimous in demanding for his 
Holiness the restoration of the patrimony of St. Peter. One 
of the most interesting items in the deliberations was a 
resolution urging Catholic young men to adopt academic 
and learned careers, in order that the Catholic Church may 
exercise au influence on public thought and life in propor- 
tion to her numerical strength. The University statistics 
of Germany prove that the Catholic representation in the 
higher and influential walks of life, notably in the profes- 
sions, is exceedingly small and altogether out of relation to 
her numbers. This is, however, the first t me that ¢o rep- 
resentative a body of educated Catholics has acknowledged 
this state of affairs. 


....A petition signed by 60,000 persons, it is said, has 
been prepared in Chicago, and will be presented soon to the 
Board of Education, asking that the reading of the Bible 
be restored to the public schools. The petition was pre- 
pared and circulated by the Woman’s Educational Union 
of Chicago, and is indorsed by Cardinal Satolli, Archbishop 
Janssen, Bishop Fellows, President Rogers of the North- 
western University, President Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, aud others, and by Dr. Paul Coens and Dr. Kolero 
for the Jewish congregation, The plan of the Unionis to 
prepare select passages of Scripture for use in the public 
schools to be entirely non-sectarian in character. The 
committee for this is to be composed of one member each 
for the Roman Catholics, Hebrews, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists and the New Church. It is stated, however, 
that Dr. Hirsch, who represents the Hebrews, is opposed to 
the whole thing on the ground that the Bible to be under- 
stood must be explained and that would invite religious 
controversy. 


....The value of the American Bible Society’s work is il- 
lustrated by the following extract from The Catholic News 
of Trinidad : 


“That most pernicious of all pernicious sects—the Protestant 
Bible Society—is again at its murderous work. Its false prophets 
are galvanized into temporary activity, and this time it is the 
*benighted ’ Catholics of Spanish America who are to have the 
peace of their homes invaded and the sanctity of their religion 
vilified by psalm-singing swaddlers, gospel tramps and ignorant 
hirelings, who are about as competent to explain the Word of God 
asa Hottentot is to lecture on bimetallism. 

“Those paid emissaries of a Society that gather into its coffers 
the savings of dyspeptic old maids, these self-constituted apos- 
tles, Jaymen clothed in clerical garb, carry on an infamous 
traffic in a Bible which they cannot understand, and yet profess 
to explain to the addle-pated dupes who are weak enough to 
listen to them. 

* All honor then to the Catholics of South America who have 
expelled the evangelical carpet-baggers. The priests and people 
of Spanish America will not remain passive while the slimy ser- 
pent of heresy endeavors to imprint its poisonous fangs in the 
sonls of their little ones. If the Venezuelans are ignorant of 
anything, it is of the use of tar and feathers, a judicious applica- 
tion of which would be sufficient to keep the brawling ranters of 
the Bible Society at a safe distance from their shores.” 


....Mr. Moody finds time during his campaign at At- 
lanta, which is reported to be fally as successful and sig- 
nificant as that at Chicago at the time of the World’s Fair, 
to send out notices in regard to the Bible Institute Col- 
portage Association. He reports thata summary of Ribles, 
Testaments and books distributed freely in prisons with 
the help of local Christian workers shows the number t” 
be 12,619; of these the largest number was in Ohio, 2,996 ; 
Texas, 1,825; Massachusetts, 1,550; New York, 1,435; In- 
diana, 740; Tennessee, 675, and so on through 28 States 
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over the whole country. He says that if spared he hopes 
to put a book into the handsof every prisoner in the United 
States before a year passes, but for this must have the 
work of local helpers. He, therefore, asks the co-operation 
of ministers of the Gospel and all Christian workers, de- 
siring them to write to his home address at East North- 
field, inclosing some card or reference to show good faith, 
and he will send a package of books for distribution. The 
single numbers are 15 cents; subscription for the year for 
24 numbers is $2.25, and for six months, 12 numbers, $1.20. 
The list includes a number of books by Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. 
Moody, F. B. Meyer, T. DeWitt Talmage and others. 


....In September, 1894, Bishop Potter instituted in Trin- 
ity Church, this city, the Community of the Brothers of 
the Church. The prior of this was Brother Hugh, known 
as a successful business man in Boston, who became a de- 
vout worker in the Church of the Advent there, and sub- 
sequently joined the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of this city. After a time of 
study he left the seminary, and, with the approval of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, established this Community for 
the purpose of providing a place where a devout layman 
could live the religious life and do practical mission work 
on Church lines. The Brothers were to live among those 
they were striving to benefit, and by personal interest were 
to endeavor to keep boys and young men free from tempta- 
tion. A home was provided in’ the west part of the city, 
and in a comparatively short time a number of Brothers 
were added toit. Their life became gradually more ascetic 
and austere until the idea of monasticism developed very 
strongly, and they felt that their best work could not be 
done in a cosmopolitan city, but was better adapted to 
some rural locality. Accordingly, receiving an offer of a 
commodious farmhouse, they moved to Falsington, Penn., 
not far from Trenton, N.J., and opened a home for orphan- 
ed and crippled children. By this time they had given up 
their community name and had become the Fathers of the 
Community of St. Benedict, and had adopted the full habit 
of the Benedictine Monks. The austerity of the life, how- 
ever, it seems, has proved too severe, and several members 
have returned to pursue their former callings. Early last 
autumn this home was given up and the monks repaired to 
a temporary shelter in Jericho Mountain, where they lived 
in great poverty. Recently, it is said, the two remaining 
members decided to abandon their life and seek places for 
work in other directions, Father Hugh going West to work 
under the di ectionof Bishop Grafton, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 


.---One of the most unique features of modern religious 
life are the Christward movements among the Jews. 
There are a number of these, and all are characterized by 
the fact that they arose independently of the activity of 
Christian mission agitation and are based upon the study 
of the New Testament. None of these movements have 
numerically attained large proportions, but the mere fact 
of their existence is notable. The oldest and best known 
of these is that headed by the learned lawyer of Kishinef, 
Southern Russia, Joseph Rabinowitz, who proposes the 
organization of a Jewish Christian national church, in 
which, with the full recognition of Jesus Christ as the 
promised Messiah of the Old Covenant and the Son of God, 
goes hand in hand the retention of the peculiar marks of 
the Jewish nationality, such as circumcision, the observ- 
ance of the Seventh day, etc. The head of the second 
movement of this kind, Rabbi Lichtenstein, of Tapio- 
Szele, unlike Rabinowitz, has not himself been baptized, 
hoping in this way to gain more influence among the 
Israelites. The Tomsk agitation, headed by a refugee, 
Scheiirmann, has evidently collapsed. Just at present a 
new agitation of this kind is attracting the attention of 
Christian workers. Full reports on the subject are given 
by Lic. Dr. Dalman, of the University of Leipzig, editor 
of Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament. In a recent pub- 
lication he describes the organization of a Jewish-Chris- 
tian congregation at Smyrna. This communion began 
with 185 souls, under the leadership of the Karaite con- 
vert Abram Levi, who had, while lying sick in a hospital, 
learned to accept Christianity through the study of the 
New Testament. The movement is very promising, the 
plan now being to transplant the congregation as a body 
of Jewish believers in Christ to Palestine as a separate 
colony. 


....The Autumnal Meetings of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, at Portsmouth, were attended 
by about a thousand delegates. The first public meeting 
was devoted to Home Missions and Church Extension. 
An unusual feature in English meetings was an address 
from a lady, on ‘“‘The Evangelization of the Villages.’’ 
‘* Mission Tuesday ” was made interesting by designation 
and valedictory services, in which sixteen missionaries 
were designated, and several of them spoke briefly. They 
were then addressed in a farewell speech, and committed 
to Godin prayer. Dr Pentecost, of the Marylebone Pres- 
byterian Church, preached the missionary sermon ; and in 
the evening there were crowded meetings held at three 
different points. The meeting in connection with Zenana 
work, a branch intrusted to the ladies, was held on Wednes- 
day. Wednesday and Thursday were almost exclusively 
devoted to the Union proper. On Wednesday came the 
Chairman’s address. In this the Rev. John Gershom 
Greenough presented ‘‘A Free Churchman’s Thoughts 
about a Church.” The usual vote of thanks ‘‘to the friends 
of all denominations” who had extended their hospitality 
was rendered worthy of note by a little speech from Miss 
Hearn, whose productions in prose and verse, under the 
name “ Marianne Farningham,” are very popular in Eng- 
land. Among the items of business was a reply to the 
recent letter of the Pope to the English people, inviting 
them to reunion with Rome. There was extended and 
warm discussion on the propriety of any reply, and upon 
the titles to be employed in the document. It was decided 
to publish the reply as an “*‘open letter’ tothe Pope,” 
The proceedings of Thursday opened with a sermon at 
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half-past seven by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, Newman Hall’ s 
successor. At the business session the principal interest 
centered in the consideration of “‘ the attempt of a sacerdo- 
tal priesthood to sectarianize English national education.” 
At three o’clock the Rev. Charles New, a Congregational 
minister, preached a sermon in the Town Hall. At the 
closing evening meeting the topics all converged on tne 
**Sacerdotal Revival” in England and its “influence on 
national prosperity.” At seven o’clock on Friday morning 
the series of meetings was brought to a conclusion by the 
young people’s missionary gathering in the Town Hall. 








Missions. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD'S DEPUTATION IN 
JAPAN. bs 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 








THIS able body is now deep in its work of interviewing 
officials, editors, missionaries, college officers, pastors, 
evangelists, deacons and others. After two weeks more of 
this laborious work, with the travel—not to say travail— 
involved, they will take a week for thinking, planning 
and consulting about the material gathered. The mission 
will then meet with the Deputation in Kioto for a three days’ 
session for as full a consideration as possible of the prob- 
lems that have called the Deputation here. By the time 
this meeting closes there will be but little information left 
to gather—mere gleanings—and no new opinions to be ex- 
pressed. The Deputation will then have a fewdays only 
left for closing up its fattened portfolio, making its last 
little purchases, packing up its trunks, and getting ready 
to embark by the steamship ‘‘China ”’ for San Franéisco 
andhome. This fine vessel is advertised to leave Kobe, De- 
cember 2d, aud Yokohama, December 7th. It is due in 
San Francisco, December 2ist, but will probably reach 
there a dayor two earlier if the weather is favorable. 
With the exception of Dr. Bradford, who has suffered 
severely from an unexpected attack of asthma—a not un- 
common enemy of “the foreigner” in Japan—the mem- 
bers of the Deputation have thus far been kept in good 
health and spirits. 

The pistors and evangelists of the Kumi-ai ch urches 
took the occasion of the coming of the deputation for hold- 
ing a mass meeting for themselves. The place chosen was 
the famous old town of Nara, with its immense bronze 
figure of Buddha and herds of sacred deer that roam about 
the town and the temple groves at their pleasure. The 
meeting began on the twenty-second of October and lasted 
three days. The number of workers present was about 
sixty-three. The deputation, with a few of the mission- 
aries, spent one night and one day onlyin Nara. Dr. Brad- 
ford made a very acceptable address. The ‘old view” 
theology men did not think him too new, and the “new 
view”? men did not think him too old in his teachings. 

The three days of meeting were full of harmony and 
happiness. Many of the pastors and evangelists went to it 
with fear and trembling thinking that their disagreements 
could end in nothing else than rupture and general dis- 
aster to the work. The Spirit of God, however, was 
very evidently in the movement. After the first 
hour of uncertainty, mutual doubt and inward 
trepidation, every moment of every’ session was 
harmonious, uplifting and joyous. Early morning 
prayer-meetings were filled with praise as well as prayer, 
and the three days’ sessions came to an end inthe midst of 
a flood of feeling , gratitude and thanksgiving. The pas- 
tors and evangelists think that they are now more at one 
with each other than they ever have been; and all returned 
to their respective fields comforted, cheered and strength- 
ened. One man from a very hard country place said that 
he left for the meeting with the feeling that he could 
never return to his work as an evangelist, but that he had 
received such comfort, strength and cheer that he should 
now go back with joy. Another, who some time ago de- 
clared himself to be an American Unitarian, and had asked 
for his release from the Kumi-ai body, expressed his joy in 
the meeting, his hearty concurrence in the action that was 
taken about future evangelistic work, and his purpose to 
continne as a worker in the Kumi-ai churches. 

At one of the early morning prayer-meetings that was 
held under somepine trees upon the side of a mountain that 
overlooks the city, one of the evangelists had his attention 
attracted toward an electric arc that was shining conspicu- 
ous)y in the center of a large jail down below. His mind 
at once overflowed with feeling for the criminals in prison, 
and for all his fellow-countrymen who are living in the 
darkness of ignorance and sin and needing the Light of 
Life to shine on and deliver them. The utterance of this 
feeling called out similar expressions from others, so that 
by the time the gray dawn appeared, and the fingers of 
light from the sun had shot up into the eastern horizon, the 
wholecompany was melted into a spirit of earnest desire to 
teach and to save their fellow-countrymen. 

The workers in the course of their meetings produced a 
“platform” for their guidance in the immediate future 
in doing their work as evangelists. It was first prepared 
by one of the pastors, then amended by a committee, and 
then discussed and adopted in a public meeting of the 
whole. In order to emphasize the estimated importance of 
this platform, every man signed the completed document 
and then, at the communion season that was observed just 
before parting, the whole assembly arose and, with heads 
reverently bowed, listened to its reading by one of their 
number. 

This platform is as follows : 

*“ We, who are assembled’here in Nara, exalting and believing 
Jesus Christ to be Savior, deeply feeling the conditions and 
needs of our times, being called of God, praying to him and be- 
ing moved by his Holy Spirit, adopt the following platform in 
preaching the Gospel and in establishing the kingdom of God : 

“1, Repentance of sin and, through Christ, return to the 
Heavenly Fatherand to obedience, 
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“2, All men being the children of God thé great and righteous 
duty of loving fellow-man to be perfected. 

“3. With one husband and one wife [as a basis], purify homes ; 
perfect. also, the relations of parent and child and of brothers. 

“4, Arouse country and homes, and increase the highest good 
of the people. 

**5. The hope of eternal’ life to be perfected by faith and 
righteousness.” 

These five rough planks—the roughness being in the 
translation only—set forth the purpose of the pastors and 
evangelists to teach assiduously repentance, fraternity, 
monogamy, patriotism and the hope of eternal life—all of 
which are to be perfected by those “ exalting and believing 
Jesus Christ to be Savior.”” Asa platform for present use, 
the plan will be very helpful without a doubt; if taken as 
a set of articles of faith for permanent use it is, of course, 
very defective. 

Some of the Christians have criticised the platform rath- 
er adversely ; but since it is one—incomplete as it may be— 
which all the pastors and evangelists could and did en- 
thusiastically and reverently unite in adopting, we may 
well be grateful and glad that this grace was given to the 
Japanese brethren who met together with such fear and 
trembling, and who parted with such a rich and strength- 
ening sense of a Paradise of Unity and mutual interest 
regained. 

It is more than probable that the work of the American 
Board’s Deputation will be much lightened and simplified 
by the spirit that resulted, and by the opinions that were 
expressed on a variety of questions at this meeting in 
Nara. 


Kost, Japan. 








Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 
ANDING, I. H., Crystal Springs, Miss., resigns. 
BOOTH, T. W.. Muncy, Penn., called to Columbus, O. 
BUTTS, Jcet, Gainesville, called to Lawrenceville, Ga. 
CAIN, 8S. H., LaSalle, called to East Rock Island, III. 
CLEMENTS, WILLIAM, Wells Depot, accepts call to Buxton 
Center, Me. 
DOANE, E. H., Milo, accepts call to Sebec, Me. 
ae = ‘ay O. L., Memphis, Tenn., accepts ca!l to Fort Smith, 
rk. 


HARRIS, R. H., Troy, Ala., accepts call to Thomasville, Ga. 

McGARITY, W. R., Harrodsburg, Ky., resigns. 

McLEOD, Duncan, Washington, N. C., resigns. 

OWENS, J. H., Augusta, Ga., resigns. 

PATRICK, R.G., Owensboro, Ky., accepts call to Marion, Ala. 

SMITHERS, Jonn, Detroit, accepts call to St. Clair, Mich. 

STEWART, Jonn, La Crosse, Wis., accepts call to New Bedford, 
Mass. 

TAYLOR, A. J., Mt. Olive, called to Goldsboro, N. C. 

WARRING, H. B., Amenia, N. Y., resigns. 

WIMMER, E. A., Big Rock, called to Wilton Center, Ill. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADRIAN, Isaac N., Carpenterville, Ill., resigns. 

ANGEL, S. D., Pres., Moers, N. Y., accepts call to Bakersfield, Vt. 
BLAKE, ELMER T., Manchester, called to Charlestown, N. H. 
BRERETON, Jonn E., Geneva, Neb., called to Waverly, Ia. 
BUTLER, JAmgs E., Fairmount, Ind., resigns. 


CADY, Ggeece L., Benton Harbor, Mich., accepts call to Gene- 
seo, 


CHRISTY, D. H., ord. November 5th, Albion, Penn. . 
CLARKE, A. T., ord. November 8th, Providence, R. I. 
CLARKE, A. T., Howard Univ., accepts call to Providence, R. I. 
DAVIDSON, J. A., ord., November 12th, Cleveland, O. 

DESSUP, J. J., ord, November 13th, Cleveland, O. 

DICKSON, JoHN W., Montviile, Conn., resigns. 

FRANCIS, Cyrus W., inst. November 12th, Brookfield, Conn. 


FREITAG, Kart, Michigan City, Ind., accepts call to German 
ch., Waukegan, Ill. 


es nen Y, EMIL R., Weaverville, accepts call to Ocean View, 
Jal. 


GIMBLETT, W1Lu1AqM, H., Carrington, N. D., resigns. 


GREGORY, Hersert E., Emery, 8. D., accepts call to Roy, 
Wash. 


HUMPHREYS, Tromas A., Johnstown, Penn., resigns. 
JANES, Henry, Andrews, Ind., resigns. 


—- WILBUR, Slatersville, R.1., accepts call to Brooklyn, 
Jonn. 


LEAVITT, George R., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Beloit, Wis. 
MANSS, WILLIAM H., inst. November Mth, Chicago. Il. 


MILLS, Harry E., Topeka, Kan., accepts call to Brighton, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PAUL, BENJAMIN F., Lamberton and Walnut Grove, Minn., re- 
signs. F 
RICHARDSON, DANIEL W., Lee, N. H., resigns 


SANFORD, E. B., of Connecticut, is elected Corresponding Sec- 
retary Of the Open and Institutional Church ague, with 
headquarters at 506 Madison Avenue, N. Y 


S°OFIELD, Cyrus L., Dallas, Tex., resigns. 
SHANTON, L. A., Stauffville, Ont., resigns. 
SINCLAIR, Cart E., DeWitt, Ia., resigns. 
WELLS, GrorGE H., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 
GROSSMAN, H. C., Cairo, I!1., resigns. 


RICHARDS, H. B., inst. November 17th, Philadelphia, Penn. 


a“ oe T. F. C., Ft. Wayne, Ind, accepts call to Marys- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BEALL, Byron, Lincoln, Neb., resigns, 
COE, W. W.., inst. November 12th, Corry, Penn. 
wresee- Emory, Coldwater, Mich., accepts call to Gowanda, 


JOHNSON, D. S., Springfield, called to Hinsdale, Il. 
EBDX, Gao. WM., late of Tokio, Japan, accepts call to Rye, 


MEARS, Davin O., Cleveland, O., called to Albany, N. Y. 
PRYSE, W. S., Carlinville, Ill., accepts call to West Salem, Wis. 
TODD, Joun, Hardin, O., resigns, 

TURNER, W. J., Horicon, accepts call to Kilburn, Wis. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BUSSER, S. E., Western Kansas, accepts call to Empori 

J . poria, Kan. 
CURZON, J. E., Corry, Penn., resigns. 
EDWARDS, I. H., inst. November 24th, Chicago, lll. 
EVANS, W. E., Columbia, S. C., called to Petersburg, Va. 
SINks, Epwin S., St. John’s Parish, accepts call to Millwood. 

a. ‘ 


KEATOR, F. W., Edgewater, called to Freeport, 11. 
NILES, C. M., Rutland, Vt., resigns. 

PRUDEN, A. A., Radford, N. C., resigns. 

SWORD, Joun, Lexington, Ky., accepts call to Chicago, Ill. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes recewed. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


A NEW EDITION OF WHITE'S SELBORNE.* 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





Books for outdoor reading are best when they do not 
demand continuous attention. One never sits down to 
peruse a volume from cover to cover in the presence of 
Nature, There are welcome interrup'ions and restful 
breaks in vision and interest, which, while they make 
us read by sips, stimulate and refresh our understanding 
to a consciously healthy pitch. Even in the lamp lit 
study, when night is far along, a book like Whit«’s 
Selborne gives out its finest essence by being broken 
into fragments and tasted in short, leisurely courses. 
The secret is not altogether literary, nor yet quite due 
to pure science ; 'homme méme and the sense of simple 
discovery go far toward making up the fascination 
which has kept the Natural History of Selborne deligh:- 
fully fresh for a whole century. 

The latest edition of this unique work is*put forth by 
the Appletons. Mr. John Burroughs has written an 
appreciative introduction, and there are many excellent 
illustrations by Mr. Clifton Johnson. White himself, 
were he alive to day, would join all his loving readers in 
thanking the American publishers for a thoroughly ex- 
cellent presentation of his famous book ; but he migbt 
justly wonder, as I do, why there is no index. The stu- 
dent of natural history, as well as the lover of English 
literature, is always grateful for indices whichsave labor 
and make references easy. If I need to know just what 
Gilbert White has to say about a redstart or a skylark, a 
magpie or a house martin, it makes me wince to have to 
turn all the leaves of two large volumes in quest of what 
I want. Wherefore let me whisper in the ear of every 
conscientious publisher this one sentence of golden ad- 
vice: Never, never, never forget to give an index to an 
important book. 

But this edition is so good that it must at once take its 
place and be a commercial inducement to readers and 
collectors who are already White’s friends, and also a 
means of attracting the new army of book devourers 
who want the best of everything. Mr. Burroughs might 
well have given a biographical sketch ; for White left 
enough of himself behind to make up into a charming 
portrait which would serve better than any amount of 
abstract criticism in accounting for the popularity, or 
rather the perennial interest of his simple notes and ob- 
servations. 

The Natural History of Selborne is not a book for the 
million ; its appeal is to a special class of readers, and to 
this class it will bean unmixed delight forever. Like 
Isaak Walton’s ‘‘ Complete Angler ” and Roger Ascham’s 
‘*Toxophilus”; like the ‘‘ Essays” of Montaigne and the 
‘*Tdylls” of Theocritus, it is the only species of its genus ; 
every other book like it is but a variant of the type spe- 
cimen. Neither originality nor artistic individuality 
speaks out from its pages, but rather an elemental or 
primitive interest and intelligence ; here isa mind which 
sets out frankly and arrives at the illuminated moment 
when a fact is significant. A very shrewd child would 
make the inquiries with which he bothered his friends ; 
but he added to a child’s curiosity the unflagging desire 
forthe discovery of law. His methods were rudimentary 
forecasts of modern specialism. 

Prophecy is always fascinating, especially after it has 
come out true ; and here is a large part of what holds us 
to White’s book; it is the wellspring of the stream we 
most dabble in at present—a little beck in his day, it is 
quite a torrent now ; and his first bubbles of true modern 
science are as lucid and distinct this moment as any 
comparative reasoning of Huxley or Wallace, or any 
broad suggestion of Darwin. What Kepler was to New- 
ton, White was, in a way, to the epoch-making cluster of 
Victorian naturalists who unveiled the tremendous gate- 
way of evolution. He touched the secret button and 
turned on the current of orderly investigation, which 
reckoned with details and made the most of every visible 
fact. As Kepler laid the foundation of physical astron- 
omy, the simple country parson of Selborne opened the 
way to true natural history study; and he deserves 
more than he has ever receivci of thanks from men of 
science. 

Gilbert White was born July 18th, 1720, in Selborne, 
a little town in the eastern corner of Hampshire, near 
the line of Sussex, lying under a great chalk hill and in 
the full view of the Sussex downs. The village had 
‘one single, straggling street, three-quarters of a mile 
in length, in a sheltered vale, and running parallel with 
the Hanger,” a fringe of wood on the hill. He received 
his education at Basingstoke and at Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Fond of outdoor life, he made his early acquaint- 
ance with wild things while keenly pursuing the sports- 
man’s delights, and, like most gifted spirits wandering 
by flood and field, he gradually laid down his weapons 
of destruction to spy and report upon Nature’s secrets. 
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He served a long apprenticeship to tke pen before he dig. 
closed any literary ambition ; his writings beingin the 
form of simple letters, in which he told his observations 
to his friends. 

He had two deeply interested recipients of his charm. 
ing epistles—Thomas Pennant and Daines Barrington— 
who were fumbling vigorously in the twilight of natural 
history. In those days Buffon had not yet assumed 
command of the universe, and Aristotle was looked back 
at with jealous eyes. But Gilbert White’s pastoral nature 
and his sound judgment and clear vision held him down 
from those alluring hights of generalization upon which 
the great Frenchman stood. He was content to do his 
own little task in his own little field; and he did it w<|!, 
It is remarkable how few mistakes he made, cor sidering 
the lights by which be worked, and s‘ill more remarka- 
ble is the vast amount of valuable facts he gathered. 

The White family turned to nature with eager curics- 
ity. Gilbert had three brothers who devoted the mselveg 
to natural history and attained to more or less distinc. 
tion; the fourth was a publisher of natural history 
books. For about fifty years Gilbert pursued the even 
tenor of his way, haunting at all seasons and in all 
weathers the secluded lokes and beechen forests of Sel. 
borne parish. Day in and day out with serene diligence 
he s-ught and found wonders where for centuries other 
men had neither seen nor suspected anything of interest, 
He was a genius of thesimplest order ; but a genius. He 
created a method of investigation, just as Theocritus 
created a form of poetry. He made literature ; his dic- 
tion is quaint and charming to the lover of books ; his 
style smacks of the classics filtered through ecloguic 
Englisb. Say what else we may, we read the Natural 
History of Selborne for delectation rather than profit, 
Tnat is to say, Gilbert White is more to us than Gilbert 
White’s facts. His calm soul, his genial temper, his 
abounding sanity and beautiful contentment; we 
catch something from these not to be had out of natural 
history notes long since become commonplaces. We 
reach back a century to clasp the warm hand ofa fellow, 
just as we reach back twenty-four centuries to feel the 
thrill of a Greek poet’s fingers. 

It is quite legitimate for the realists to boast of White's 
and Jane Austen’s and Isaac Newton’s fame resting 
upon devotion to truth ; but we others, who have not 
forgotten Pindar and Aristotle and Shakespeare and 
Scott, know full well that a mere aptitude for catalog- 
ing facts never can secure universal and undying popu- 
larity. Neither White in natural history nor Jane Austen 
in fiction has a very large following ; but each has a loyal 
and lasting audience. Mr. Burroughs evidently fails to 
reckon with this truth in accounting for the persistence 
of White’scharm. As a matter of fact no work based 
upon simple and common truth has ever been univer- 
sally and perennially fascinating. Even Robinson Cru- 
soe’s story owes more to romance than to commonplace. 
It is romance made to seem like truth that captivates 
the human soul, even in religion, politics and physical 
enterprise. Audinso faras White’s book lacks romance 
it fails of universal appeal and holds only a special audi- 
ence. But it hasits fine element of romance in White’s 
life and character. His humdrum happiness is far re- 
moved from average life; it irradiates extraordinary 
influence, and the man’s devotion to nature strikes a 
chord of poetry in spite of prosy details. He lookcd 
Nature in the face and, unlike theagnostics, caught from 
her countenance a warm and generous optimism. He 
was so sane, 80 level-minded and so pure in heart that he 
did not, like Flaubert and Walt Whitman and Tolstoi, 
find overwhelming temptation in what is dirty, dis- 
agreeable, obscene ; but naturally kept to the sweet old 
law of cleanliness and cheerfulness. 

Here we once more have the proof that literary im- 
mortality depends upon literary vitality. A book lives 
upon the how rather than upon the what, as the Ger- 
mans would say. How the man peers forth from his 
words is more than subject-matter, more than purpose, 
more than moral color, in settling the chances of lon- 
gevity in a book. Critics are fond of saying that Shakes- 
peare is not to be seen in his plays; but the plays are 
Shakespeare, just as a certain period of French history 
is Napoleon. The Natural History of Selborne is Gilbert 
White ; the book is a wicker cage out of which comes the 
undying chatter of a unique personality. The obscure 
naturalist’s dry fardles of facts would have been long 
since merged in the great collections of science, but for 
the charm of a born writer. His exquisite individuality 
stuck a Jabel of original value upon every note he penned. 
A provincial smack, like the taste of homely mint, in 
what he shows of his personal habits, sets him apart, 
give him a singular, humble distinction. 

He was a pioneer, glad to accept the pleasure of his 
work for full reward. Something ofa scholar he felt the 
ages behind him and escap2d the narrowing, desiccating 
effect of merely contemporary education. He tried 
verse upon occasion, but came nowhere near poetry save 
in his fondaess for nature. And yet his whole life was 4 
pastoral softly touched with a domestic and religious 
color. Wecannot say that his book is a classic ; but the 
book he intended to make might have been ; for he had 
the patience of genius and the personal magaetism 
which we find informing the classical creations of all 
ages and countries. 

This latest edition of White’s book must go into all of 
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our libraries ; our young people must have it at hand 
and our trained lovers of elect literature must take it 
into their homes. By such reading we keep knowledge 
in proper perspective and are able to grasp the propor- 
tions of discovery. It is so with all the lines of literary 
communication ; the well-heads afford the characteristic 
sips from which there is no appeal, Aristotle, Sappho, 
Pindar, Theocritus, Chaucer, Ascham, Walton, Gilbert 
White, these have no masters between them and the 
subjects into which they have poured the sap of their 
genins. Itis the badge of spuriousness fastened con- 
spicuously upon contemporary so-called realism that it 
does not recognize the blue of distance, that it has no 
rich echo rolling back into the vast hollow of dead time 
where the heroes and giants dwell and where the abso- 
lute sincerities take the place of insatiable artifice. 
This, too, is the cloying defect of contemporary books 
of science ; men seem to be so much afraid of not taking 
the ‘‘scientific attitude” that they assume each a 
chosen pose of rigdity, and their writings about nature 
ook like fossilized inscriptions done by a race of kiln- 
dried specialists, Gilbert White was devoted to truth ; 
but it never occurred to him that science demandcd a 
pot-metal cast of expression. He had no horror of the 
classics, and, like Montaigne, he did not think it pedantic 
to garnish his pages with Greek and Latin quotations, 
nor did he fear that because he did this there would be 
something wrong about his science, There is, indeed, 
a sweet and wholesome scholarship sprinkled through- 
out his letters giving them a sort of honey-dew flavor 
and pleasantly linking them back into the chain of 
time-tried literature. 

I sincerely envy the young American rea’ers who 
come now for the first time upon this delightful book 
and are going to have their first morning stroll with 
White in Selborne. It will be an experience worth re- 
membering when they undertake to follow him to 
where the swallows are supposed to hybernate in the 
mud of stream bottoms ; but let us hope that not one 
bright student will model his diction upon that of Mr. 
Burroughs in his introduction to the extent of writing 
sucha phrase as ‘‘those sort of slight-o’-hand move- 
ments.” ‘Those sort” of slips make us lose confidence 
in ihe best of guides. 
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Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, with an ‘* Appendix 
containing the undoubted portions of the two chief pro- 
phetic writers in a translation.”’ By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Ioterpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford and formerly Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege; Canon of Rochester, London. (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co.) The present work of nearly 500 pages octavo, 
in which Professor Cheyne puts the capstone upon his ear- 
lier treatises on the great prophecy, is lacking in none of 
the thoroughness all will expect from its scholarly and 
able author. No “school of Dutch or German criticism is 
more completely uohampered by extraneous cunsiderations 
than this eminent critic has proved himself in the pursuit 
of the truth by every method of textual and higher criti- 
cism. If, on the other hand, his more conservative readers 
may be disposed to think, from the extreme minuteness of 
the study and the radical character of the results, that the 
critic is overzealous in the application of his analytical 
scalpel, they must observe the rule of first qualifying 
themselves to understand and fairly weigh all bis argu- 
ments before finding fault with his results. Intelligent 
students of Isaiah are aware thaf, in the view of modern 
critics generally, the work is in a high degree composite. 
Not only isit generally understood that the prose chapters, 
36-39, whose substance is identical with 2 Kings 18-20, 
divide our “‘ Isaiah ”’ into two parts, the former relating 
to the second half of the eighth century B.C., the latter 
to the middle of the sixth and later, the former attribated 
to Isaiah the son of Amoz, the latter by some attributed to 
the same, but by practically all modern scholars treated as 
anonymous; but the beiter informed are aware that even 
the first half of what must now be considered as the Isa- 
ianic collection of prophecies, has long been regarded as 
by no means the uniform product of Isaiah's pen, but very 
largely the work of other authors, while even the genuire 
portion isin great redactional confusion. Professor Cheyne’s 
Introduction goes even further. The latter half of the 
book, as well as the former, he holds to be composite, the 
main stock in chapters 40-55 having been added to at va- 
rious times after the Return to the extent of the remain- 
ing eleven chapters. In this view the author advances in 
perfect candor, as in several earlier instances, beyond the 
point occupied in his earlier writings. But herein he 
merely exhibits again the concurrent tendency of modern 
criticism, which is less and less inclined to adopt the 
Ewaliian conception of Dextero-Isaiah as a unit, tho 
Ewald bimself had sufficient regard for the lack of homo- 
geneity in chapters 40-66 to describe them as * fly sheets 
which the Surging stream of the time drew forth, one after 
another, from the prophet,” and to admit the presence of 

whole passages of some length inserted from older 
Prophets with little or no alteration.” Dillmaan, Prof. 
G. A. Smith, Budde, Coraill and above all Duhm, sup- 
pes by Smend, Marti, Wildeboer and Loeb are quoted 
nd the author as his allies in the demonstration of the 
ae character of Deutero Isaiah. That of Proto- 
co ah is almost an axiom among scholars. It cannot 
ee us if sach disintegrating results are most dis- 
a pe the public, which, whether with or without rea- 
or 7 east believes itself to have read the book, and car- 
most rough its two main divisions at least a logical con- 
aa a It will not be readily convinced either 
at “ : aintive note of Westphal which Cheyne some- 
p efilantly prefixes to his analysis of chapters 40-46 : 

<tinst au nom de Vhistoire on détruit Vhistoire eélle- 
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méme”’ is not justified, and that criticism has not thus de- 
stroyed its own standing ground; nor, on the other hand, 
will it believe with Loeb : ‘‘ Quand méme le livre dusecond 
Isaie serait une cours collective, elle n’en serait pas moins 
admirable; au contraire.” To infer on internal grounds 
that a given passage belongs, let ussay, to the extremely ob- 
scure Persian period, and thenemploy the passage toillumi- 
nate the period to which it has been attributed is a process 
which seems to them incapable of yielding results of value, 
if they do not call it fallacious on its face. The gen- 
eral result of such truly scholarly research as Cheyne’s 
must inevitably be to fill full of meaning the enigmatical 
tradition of the Talmud, which declares the book of Isaiah 
to have been ** written ” (edited) by the ‘‘college of Heze- 
kiah” (cf. Prov. 25:1), andin the same breath attributes 
* the Twelve ” (i.e. the Minor Prophets) to ‘‘ the men of the 
GreatSynagog.” Modern criticism emphatically declares the 
Book of Isaiah to be acollection of prophecies,compiled after 
the Exile under the general title “ Isaiah ” as representing 
the oldest and most important factor, out of material frag- 
mentary and corrupt in text when genuine, but prepon- 
deratingly anonymous Its original position (according to 
the Talmudic writers after Jeremiah and Ezekiel) would 
suggest the lateness of its attachment tothe canon of the 
Prophets, implying scribal modifications of text and ex- 
pansion by accretion, and that, like ‘the Twelve,”’ which 
later came to occupy the ‘‘open end” of the canon—it 
gathered prophetic material of various dates, too precious 
to belost. To the scholar who wishes to know the utmost 
and best that: criticism can do in trying to retrace this 
process of editorial accretion and manipulation, as well as 
in the most careful and minute scrutiny of the text, Pro- 
fessor Cheyne’s work is indispensable. It is no small help, 
while we await the forthcoming text and translation to 
be furnished by the same author in Haupt's great Bible- 
work, to find in the Appendix a translation of the undis- 
puted parts of Isaiah 1 and 2. 

We mention among noteworthy publications Marmon- 
tel’s Moral Tales. SzlecteG, with a Revised Translation, 
Biographical Introduction and Notes. By George Saints- 
bury, with Il.ustrations by Chris. Hammoud. (Macmillan 
& Co. $2.00.) The tales here translated belong, all of 
them, to the ‘‘Contes Morauz,”’ which are held to be 
Marmontel’s best and most enduring werk. They are 
pure in matter, exquisite in form, and translated by Mr. 
Saintsbury as well as they can be. From the same in 
their *‘ Lyric Puets”’ series we have a charming edition of 
The Lyric Poems of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by Ernest 
Rhys. ($1.00) In ‘‘The Century Science Series” 
(Macmillan & Co , $1.25) we have ,Charles Lyell and Mo‘l- 
ern Geology. By Prof. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
An inspiring example of persistent and definite purpose 
is presented in this life which almost eclipses the interest 
of the great geologist’s scientific career. Che Key to 
Scriptural Interpretation; or, Expository Notes on Obscure 
Passages. By the Rev. L. J. Coppin. (A. M. E. Publish- 
iog House, Pailadelphia. $1.00.) This is a book of good 
purposes. We do not see that it relieves very much the 
mysteries of Scripture. Peasant Rents; Being the 
First Half of an Essay on the Distribution of Wealth and 
on the Sourcesof Taxation. By Richard Jones. 1831. This 
is published in the ‘‘ Economic Classics,’ edited by W. J. 
Ashelevy. (Macmillan & C». 75 cents.) Jones was the 
successor of Malthus as Professor of Political Economy 
and History at the East India College, Haileybury. He 
was appointed one of the Tithe Commission for the com- 
mutation of tithe, and was one of the most systematic and 
thorough of the earlier critics of Ricardo. Much of what 
is now taught by the German historical school is indicated 
in his writings. The present repriaot contains only his ac- 
count of Peasant Rents, which was described by John 
Stuart Millas ‘‘a copious repertory of valuable facts on 
the landed tenures of different countries.” The Wit- 
ness of Denial. By Vida D Scudder. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $1.00.) A fine idea pervades this little 
book, that doubt has a movement and, completing its cir- 
cle, leads up to faith. The object of the author in this 
series of graceful and suggestive addresses is to give an 
exposition of this movement as illustrated in lives of the 
great writers of English prose. The lectures are frankly 
aud wholly Christian, and tho they may prove neither 
potent nor persuasive with the agnostic, will find a yet 
larger classto appeal to. ——-The Heaven-Life; or, Stim- 
ulus for Two Worlds. By the Rev. David Gregg, D.D., 
Pastor of Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 7 cents.) The pre- 
sumptions of the heavenly life, its occupations, influence on 
the present life and the differences of condition among the 
redeemed in Heaven or the influence of the earth life on the 
heaven life—these are the poiats taken up in this striking 
little volume and discussed with great pith and pertinence, 
——From the same publishers and at the same price we 
have The Acts of the Holy Spirit, an examination of the 
active mission and ministry of the Spirit of God, the Di- 
vine Paraclete, as set forth in the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Arthur T. Pierson. 

















Hygiene and Physical Culture for Women. By Anna 
M Galbraith, M.D. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.75.) 
Miss Galbraith enumerates her various medical affilia- 
tions, and the former hospital positions she has held, 
from which we are wirranted,in the outset, in inferring 
that she is a woman of superior ability. She has chosen a 
motto that holds one of the deepest truths of human na- 
ture’? and one which she has probably seen verified many 
times, ‘‘ Yea, all that a mso hath will he give for his life.” 
She says the work has been in preparation six years, and 
when one sees how extensively she must have read and 
studied, and marks the cleverness with which she has 
adapted her illustrations tothe subject in hand, so that 
they really do light up and “‘ throw a luster” upon it, one 
does not wonder; shesays her aim has been “to combat 
the ignorance shown by the masses of otherwise well-edu- 
cated women in regard to all the functions of the human 
body, so that in girlhood many follies are committed that 
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render the woman’s life well-nigh a burden”’; and, it might 
be added, that hundreds of professional men, ornaments 
to the specialties that they devote ihemselves to, are de- 
plorably ignorant of the simple, fundamental laws of life 
and health. To test the value of the book as a guide to 
those for whom it was especially designed, it was placed 
in the hands of two young women just coming for- 
ward into adult life, and it stood the test nobly. 
Those young persons now Know much that will 
strengtben them in following the hygienic methods of 
living, of eating, drinkin z, sleeping, and dressing that the 
best authorities of the day agree in recommending, but 
which few bave impressed so vividly as Miss Galbraith. 
She begins at the ‘‘ Bony Skeleton,’ and sensibly inferring 
that an intelligent woman of our day is past the silly 
squeamishness that shrieks at the picture of her own 
framework, she describes very clearly what a normal 
human “frame” should be, and what deformities and lim- 
itations, false ideals of beauty and style impose upon it. 
She treats of the muscular system in such a way that it 
seems impossible that the readers should not see the value 
of proper exercise, and she makes it interesting. She calls 
her first chapter the ‘‘ Bony Skeleton,” and the second “A 
Key to Physical Beauty,’ and she places as her frontis- 
piece the figure of the goddess Hygeia, in all her noble 
Grecian proportions, as an attainable ideal. Her third 
chapter isthe ‘‘ Maintenance of Health: a Balance of Power 
between Food Supply, Digestion and Excretion,” and 
gives many sub topics. Shetreats in the fourth of ‘‘The 
Importance of Good Chest Development and Ventilation,” 
discussesthe best kind of exercise, approves of the bicy- 
cle, when properly and moderately used, and gives rules 
that, faithfully followed, would set fresh, sound blood 
coursing through the frames of many whoare now invalids 
through ignorance and neglect of healthful exercise. Her 
fifth treats on ‘“‘ Dress,” and in this she makes a telling 
argument against “ fashion,” and it certainly is most con- 
vincing ; and, having laid her foundation, she finishes, in 
chapter seven, on ‘* Work, Recreation, Rest and Sleep ina 
Rational Combination as a Preservative of Good Temper 
and Good Health,” and, after treating of other topics re- 
lated to thése, ends by discussing the ‘‘ Duty of Health.’’ 
We can sincerely say that with all the books on physical 
culture that appear from week to week this is certainly 
the mostimpressive. The act, and the reason why the act 
is wise or foolish, is explained, and combined they conquer 
the mind—if that isa good definition of convince. She 
quotes tbe perennially true, however hackneyed, ‘‘ The 
proper study of mankind is man,” and adds: 

“ And yet, with the accumulated wisdom of the centuries, how 
infinitely less does the average woman know about herself than 
any other subject !”” 
and adds: 

“This little book will have accomplished its end if it arouses 

woman to extend her studies on the subjects discussed, and to 
bend her thoughts and energies to the emancipation of her sex 
from the bondage of invalidism.”’ 
She concludes with the scriptural exhortation: ‘‘If you 
know these things, happy are yeif yedo them.” If acopy 
of the book could be placed in the hands of every young 
woman, and she should give it one earnest perusal, she 
never could be as careless and indifferent to her own phys- 
ical well-being—taking it for granted that certain disabil- 
ities are inevitable—as@he has been hitherto. 


Handbook of Sanitary Information. By Roger S. Tracy, 
Sanitary Inspector of the New York Health Department. 
(LD. Appleton & Co. 1895. 50cents.) A ‘‘ meaty” book—in 
fact, all meat and no bone. Seldom is so much winnowed 
wisdom condensed into a little book of 114 pages, costing 
fifty cents. The author has prepared it as a silent, handy, 
always ready and complete response to any question that a 
map may feel moved to ask concerning air, drainage, dis- 
infection, food or water. Mr. Tracy is a thoroughly sci- 
entific but practical instructor on all topics connected with 
preventive medicine, as far as human foresight, intelli- 
gence, and skill can affect them. It will instruct all men 
everywhere who choose to read it; but, above ail, it will 
help a dweller in New York City who is building, or buy- 
ing, or who lives ina house. No one need go amiss who 
will pay its small cost and read its simple, clear, untech- 
nical directions ; and if he is not moved to spare his pocket 
by the article in the Appendix on Disinfectants, it will be 
because he is phenomenally lazy or “has money to burn.” 
His list of the names and prices of plumbers’ materials 
should enable any man of ordinary observation and pos- 
sessing the will to be vigilant, that should animate all men 
constructing habitations that shall be for the weal or wo 
of occupants, to know whether he is being cheated or not. 
Get the book : keep it in a convenient place for reference, 
and there will be oue more intelligent sanitarian in the 
land. 


The Diseases of Personality. By Th. Ribot, Professor 

of Comparative Psychology in the College of France. 

(Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 75 cents.) This is 

the third treatise issued by the same publishers from the 

same author—one being on the psychology of Attention 

and another on the diseases of the Will. These titles will 

afford a clew to the object of the work, and the author’s 
views areset forth with true French scholastic precision, 

and the people who are at present so greatly interested 

in psychical subjects will here find much to interest them, 

whether they agree with M. Ribot’s conclusions or not. 

Hediscusses the loss of consciousness produced by injuries, 
all sorts of “‘double”’ consciousness, hypnotism, prugress- 
ive dementia, alienation, alternation, substitution, etc., 
and the facts which he has investigated and set forth with 
precision and clearness cannot fail to fascinate the meta- 
physical student. Many of his most cogent arguments are 
drawn from pathological psychology, so to speak. He de- 
fines Diseases of Personality to be ‘cases in which the 
unity of the ego has been impaired, from slight and fugi- 
tive partial alterations to complete metamorphosis,” and 
he divides them into spontaneous alterations, coming 
from some deep and permanent disorder of the vital func- 
tions; and provoked alterations, that come from without 
(hypnotism), etc., and do not always penetrate to the pro- 
foundest parts of the individual. 
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xa SPECIAL.ct 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, can send us 
the names of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for each name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


ce Extraordinary Ofer. 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
special Offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third. 
‘2 If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also, 
An Extraordinary Offer. 
‘=A present of Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT for a year, to a friend 
or any absent member of the 
family, will be a most accepta- 
ble birthday, or holiday gift. 
("Remember your friends 
during the holiday season with 
a valuable present of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT for a year,-@2 
What present more valua- 
ble ? 
t@"See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country. 
it will be worth to him five 
times that amount. 
t@-The monthly symposiums 
alone of Tue INDEPENDENT’ are 
worth a year’s subscription, 
t@°No other religious paper 
furnishes sach full reports of 
public religious meetings as Tur 
INDEPENDENT.-&2 
Accept our new terms. 
t=°Ten thousand new -sub- 
scribers, at least, should © be 
added to our subscription list on 
the extraordinary terms now of.- 
fered. 
Now is the time to act. 
t®°Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms,-#1 
t@"Four dollars and at least 
one new subscriber must come 
to us in every letter accepting 
these new terms.-@ 
Act promptly. 
t=’These new terms should be 
accepted at once,-$1 
Save a dollar. 
“Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions  ex- 
tended on the new terms now 
offered.-22 
ts-A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered,.-& 
t=” Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnished, free of charge, sample 
copies of the paper-for use in 
obtaining new subscribers on 
terms now named,-# 


ey 
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The International News Company sends 
us a sheaf of the English Illustrated Picto- 
rial Papers for Christmas. The Young 
Ladies’ Journal leads off with its Illus- 
trated Magazine of Fashion, Fancy Work, 
Family Reading, etc., to which it adds for 
the season an Extra in its own line—an 
Album of the Latest Paris Fashions, a gaily 
illustrated song, and ‘“‘ Words of Comfort,’ 
achromo of a child reading the Bible to 
her grandfather before the family fire. 
The Ladies’ Pictorial comes out with a 
splendid number illustrated with large 
prints and process-plates. The Supplement 
is a chromo of ‘Day Dreams,” from a 
painting by N. Sichel, of a fine, full length 
female figure clad in dark crimson velvet. 
Pears’ Pictorial comes out as usual strong 
in pictures and stories and three chromos 
of the largest size and gorgeous with color. 
The Graphicisalwaysgraphic. The Cbrist- 
mas number is stuffed with plums. TIllus- 
trations large and small crowd its pages, 
while its supplement exhibits the famous 
scene in which, in the early morning after 
the King’s death, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Lord Conyngham do homage to 
the young Queen who was called from her 
bed to receive it, and the copy of a picture 
by Reynolds. Chatterbox is noways behind 
the rest in stories, pictures, nor in the 
brilliant chromos offered in its supplement. 
Holly Leaves is always strong in sporting 
and dramatic news and themes. For the 
Christmas pumber it comes out with agreat 
chromo of Nelson leaving Portsmouth for 
Trafalgar, taking a by-way to the beach, to 
elude the populace, who, however, find him 
out. Itis the copy of a painting by Fred. 
B. Roe, R.B.A., exhibited at the Royal 
Academy thisyear. Black and White shows 
rather more serious work, and its supple- 
ment is an affecting chromo of ** Comrades,” 
two soldiers in guard and grief watching 
over a comrade dying inthe snow. Most of 
these English Christmas numbers are over- 
loaded with ordinary and coarsely done 
work and bedizened with pictorial adver- 
tisements. The Christmas number of The 
Art Journal is, of course, not open to this 
criticism, but is an example of good and 
serious work, having taken for the subject 
of the number “‘ The Life and Work of the 
painter, Luke Filde, R.A.,’”’ by David 
Croal Thompson, editor of the Journal. 
The full-page engravings are particularly 
pleasing. Filde’s paintings and drawings 
are finely illustrated in the article, partic- 
ularly in the etching of his noble painting, 
‘* The Doctor,” and the heliotype reproduc- 
tions of ‘“* The Casual Ward,” ** The Return 
of the Penitent,’’ ‘‘ The Village Wedding,” 
** Av Italian Flower Girl,’ ‘‘ An Al-Fresco 
Toilet,” and “The Sweet River,” and a 
whole gallery of studies, portraits and 
minor work. 


Turning On the Light. By Horatio King, 
ex- Postmaster General of the United States. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50.) The impor- 
tant feature of this volume is its survey of 
Mr. Buchanan’s Administration from 1860 
to its close. It contains, in addition, 
among its historical matter, eight previous- 
ly unpublished letters from Mr. Buchanan, 
and a number of miscellaneous papers on 
the Trent affair, the Cilley duel, several 
poems, such as the humorous ballad, ‘‘ The 
Bladensburg Races,” and a_ biographic 
sketch of the author by his son, Gen. Ho- 
ratio C. King, of Brooklyn. The dates 
printed on many of these papers indicate 
that they were written a number of years 
ago. The important papers relate to the 
War, in which Mr. King took a deep inter- 
est as a patriotic War Democrat. He was 
one of the stanch band, with Black, Holt, 
Dix and Stanton among them, who gavea 
new and improved aspect to the admipnis- 
tration of the great Pusillanimous, in his 
last months. In considering the validity of 
the defense he brings forward it must be 
considered that it applies only to those two 
or three months of improved and altered 
tone. Apart from the assertion that Mr. 
Buchanan was & man of pure patriotic in- 
tention, who denied the right of a State to 
secede, which no one nowadays, at least, 
questions, Mr. King’s apology for his ad- 
ministration turns on three points; that 
while the President did not believe in the 
right of a State to secede, neither did he 
believe in the right of the other States to 
coerce a seceding State; that he had no 
force to coerce with and could get none 
from Congress; and finally that coercive 
measures would precipitate the secession of 
the Border States as well as the Cotton 
States. Mr. Buchanan pressed these points 
in his own vindication in the published de- 
fense of his Administration. Mr. King 
brings them forward again and with the 
added claim that Mr. Buchanan’s patient 
policy delayed the War until Mr. Lincoln 
was inaugurated and Washington could no 





longer be seized nor Maryland taken out of 
the Union. The strong point against this 
position is that this policy allowed an im- 
pression to spread through the South that 
secession would not bring on the shock of 
arms, and that the Southern view of 
the right to secede and the wrongs suf- 
fered under the Union would prevail. 
As to the vindication of the policy by its 
results very little can be said. All the slave 
States which could secede did so promptly. 
Mr. King isa firm believer in the conspiracy , 
theory of the Rebellion, and presents his 
facts. He does not deny that the movement 
became popular at last, but argues that it 
did so only under the habitual fomentation 
and direction of a band of Southern seces- 
sionists at Washington whom he names, 
and among whom he places Judge Betts, of 
Virginia, Mr. Mason, of the same State, and 
Slidell, of Louisiana. The minor papers in 
the volume contain important and interest- 
ing matter. 


A New Alice in the Old Wonderland: 
With Sixty-seven Illustrations, by Anna 
M. Richards, Jr. This is an inexplicable 
performance. We do not see how it can be 
an honest one. It certainly is not success- 
ful, nor does it deserve tobe so. Every out- 
ward detail of the volume, the print, bind- 
ing, even the stamp on the cover, imitates 
the dress of the well known volumes by 
‘*Lewis Carroll’ (the Rev. Charles Dodg- 
son), with its pretty illustrations by Ten- 
niel We open it and find that its author is 
not at all ‘ Lewis Carroll.” Apparentiy 
Mr. Dodgson was not consulted in its prep- 
aration by the presumptive author-in-chief, 
‘“‘A.M. R., Sr.”? Her collaborator in the 
book, ‘‘ A. M. R., Jr.,’”’ has copied Mr. Ten- 
niel’s style and types in the drawings with 
as much care as a counterfeiter might in 
making a banknote plate. We open the 
hook. We find a second Alice. She 
goes to sleep, like her lawful predecessor, in 
a corner: and, like her, this borrowed Alice 
dreams a fantasy in which are borrowed 
from ‘* Lewis Carroll’ the most of his own 
and only dramatis persone, including the 
Rabbit, the Duchess, the Gryphon, the 
Dormouse, the Court Cards, the Knights, 
and soon. They are combined with new act- 
ors of the same type and new incidents that, 
as they deserve to do, lack the spontaneous 
humor of those in the original and true 
** Alice.”” The burlesque verse introduced, 
in careful copy of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,” is 
equally flat. In the apologetic preface 
*A.M.R., Jr.” calmly observes that, tho 
Messrs. Carroll and Tenniel ‘‘ may criticise, 
they will not mind.’”’ Really? Inasmnch 
as Mr. Tenniel has been dead a good while, 
we presume that he has other and less mor- 
tal matters to occupy his attention than 
artistic borrowings and plagiarisms. But 


_Mr. Dodgson, we should suppose, would 


‘“‘mind” very much. The book is a debt 
from beginning to end, from outside to in- 
side, as to anything that will make it at- 
tractive. And however legitimatized, or 
if an illegitimate imitation, to catch the 
unwary purchaser by its nice resemblance, 
it is a dull and labored “ continuation’ and 
only in a few episodes has stolen its fire 
from the original with any sparkle. Wedo 
not see on what acceptable literary basis 
such a “ coutinuation” by other hands than 
those that should do the continuing, is 
offered the public. With another assump- 
tion of “‘A. M.R.,Sr.,” that she and her 
collaborator “‘ are not original nor wise nor 
witty” we concur ; and in doing so we feel 
that another adjective might have been 
added to her obliging and truthful ad- 
mission. (Philadelphia: the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.50.) 


London’s Browning Society ceased its or 
ganized existence in 1893. In Browning 
Studies, edited with an introduction (es- 
pecially referring to the Society and its 
work), from the pen of Mr. Edward Berdoe, 
are reprinted t wenty-one of the papers read 
at its meetings, with an intimation from 
the editor of further publication from 
the files of the Society’s proceedings. Mr. 
Berdoe’s selection varies greatly in value 
and dignity, either in considering its con- 
tents as expositions or as essays. It is not 
a pew experience to find that we are not 
edified by the margent, even when we 
cheerfully hope that Hamlet’s confidence 
is not misplaced. Browning’s attitude 
toward the class that considered him so 
curiously was not a peculiarly encourag- 
ing one. He trusted in the widening 
currents of poetical appreciation more 
than in the glosses of enthusiasts who were 
apt to darken his counsel with words. He 
was not in a hurry to be appreciated. In 
his trust in a near time to come when he 
would be rated for a master-philosopher 
in the study of human nature, speaking 
through the vehicle of verse. He was not 
mistaken. We estimate such a volume of 
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analytics as the psesent one, with due re- 
spect for the proportion of useful and 
admirable discussion in its pages. The sense 
of how superior was the poet to even his 
subtlest disciples is inevitable. One is not 
disposed to be too positive as to what real 
helpfulness in the changed feeling toward 
Browning, among the intelligent literary 
class, is due to the labors of the clubs that 
were so industrious in his honor. In any 
event Browning no longer requires their 
labors. The public is no longer impatient 
ef him. His best work stands secure. Fad 
has given place to feeling, exactly as igno- 
rance of him has been succeeded by intelli- 
gence toward him. In these papers there 
are suggestions in plenty worth preserva- 
tion. But it is curious to observe how twice- 
told many of them seem, how superfluous 
and often strained, how elaborated to a 
purport and purpose no longer worth the 
while. The collection offers twenty-one 
essays devoted to topics that are vital to 
such works as the “Dramatic Idyls,” *‘Cris- 
tina and Monaldeschi,” the ‘* Saisiaz,” the 
group of short poems included in “ James 
Lee's Wife,” the poems “Andrea del Sarto,” 
“Saul” and “A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” 
besides disquisitions on ‘‘ Browning’s Phi- 
losophy,”’ ‘‘ Religious Teaching,” ‘‘ View of 
Life,” ‘‘ Villains,” and many more. To the 
more amateur interest in the poet it will 
still be of service and suggestiveness. It is 
a large and handsomely dressed book. (New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co. $2.25 ) 


It is with a public gray-haired and ad- 
dicted to spectacles that Miss Edgeworth’s 
classics in the households of long ago will 
find present acceptance. An affectionate 
remembrance in the hearts of such readers, 
and memories of the zest with which “Castle 
Rackrent,” ‘“‘The Absentee,” ‘‘ Harry and 
Lucy” and ‘*Rosamond” were enjoyed, 
will greet as neat and tasteful a reprint of 
Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales as that 
before us. The book was published io 1812, 
It maintained its popularity among Miss 
Edgeworth’s more representative volumes, 
what with its history of ‘‘ Lame Jervas,” 
and ‘‘ The Will,”’ the story of ‘‘ The Limerick 
Gloves,” and such complementary fictions. 
All neatly carpentered, decorously lively, 
ethically balanced to a split hair—and noth- 
ing if not indeed “moral.” That to-day 
such tales seem colorless and lacking in vi- 
tality is not altogether the fault of their 
matter and style. One would be interested 
in knowing what Miss Edgeworth would 
have thought ailed a British or American 
reading world that could devour edition 
after edition of ‘‘The Heavenly Twins,” 
‘** A Superfluous Woman,” “Tbe Hour and 
the Man” or ‘‘ Dodo.” To this new out- 
bringing of the Moral Tales, a critical pref- 
ace is furnished by Mrs. Thackeray- Ritchie, 
and some forty-five drawings nicely in keep- 
ing with the text, by Miss Chris Ham- 
mond. (London and New York : Macmillan 
& Co. $1.25.) 


The Wood Beyond the World. By Wil- 
liam Morris. Edition limited to 500 copies. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers. $300.) This is 
a beautifully made book ; but the folk in 
The Wood Beyond the World were very 
naughty, and Mr. Morris takes great pains 
to give us a very minute description of 
their doings. The story is worth reading as 
an exercise in modern Anglo-Saxon diction, 
of which Mr. Morrisisa master. It, more- 
over, presents to the thoughtful mind a cu- 
rious phase of nineteenth century self-con- 
sciousness in art; for in this work, asin the 
‘Earthly Paradise” and in nearly all of bis 
prose stories, Mr. Morris wears his medie- 
val clothes with obvious concern as to his 
proper behaviorinthem. Heis by no means 
awkward; he knows where to keep bis 
hands; but he never lets us forget that he 
is not in every-day attire. In this regard 
he is much like the missionary who comes 
back home from Singapore wearing proudly 
in our streets the outlandish vestments of 
the heathen. He may be interesting, but he 
need not feel flattered by the attention he 
attracts. And yet we have always been in 
tke thick of Mr. Morris’s admirers and one 
of them. He has a charm, which we find in 
The Wood Beyond the World, despite the 
unpleasant, not to say immoral, aspects of 
the story. The book is full of eng ging 
qualities, but it falls below the level of Mr. 
Morris’s other well-known prose romances. 


The Worm that Ceased to Turn. By Gor- 
ham Silva. (New York: J.S. Ozilvie Pub- 
lishing Co. 75 cents.) This is a disagreea- 
ble story about disagreeable people: but it 
is chock-full of life and of living people. It 
is heavy with a load of moral purpose, which 
is to show the evil of marriage based upon 
mere animal lust or mere personal whim. 
If it is ever right to make such a story, the 
more disagreeable they are the better. 
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Vol. IL of The History of Greece from Its 
Commencement to the Close of the Inde- 
pendence of the Greek Nation, by Adolph 
Holm, has been translated from the German, 
and published by Macmillan & Co. ($2 50 
per vol.) We have noticed the standing 
and character of the History. It will be in 
four volumes. The present volume applies 
to the Fifth Century B. oc. x 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are the American 
publishers of a new and highly convenient 
“Standard Edition” of The Works of 
George Eliot. Four volumes are now pub- 
lished—two of Adam Bede and two of Ro- 
mola. They are 16mo in size, will, of 
course, be uniform, and are well printed 
and manufactured by the Scotch house of 
William Blackwood & Sons. ($1.25 per 
vol.) 


We have received from the Survey the 
Annual Report of the State Geologist of 
New Jersey for the year 1894, just publish- 
ed. The maps and plates in this edition are 
exceedingly valuable, especially the large 
preliminary map of the surface formations 
of the Passaic Valley. 


The Boynton Neighborhood. By Fay 
Huatington. (Boston: Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society. 
$100.) A story written with a view to 
stimulating Home Department work. The 
purpose is well served as far as didactic fic- 
tion can ever serve a public need. 


The House with Two Doors. By Alice 
Eddy Curtiss. (Boston: Congregational 
Sunday-Scbool and Publisbing Society. 
$1.25.) A book of sbort stories, well suited 
to young readers, into whose hands Sunday- 
school literature mostly goes. 


Cornish Stories. By Mark Guy Pearse. 
(New York; Hunt Eaton. 70 cents.) 
These simple stories, perhaps, deserve their 
popularity. The book is now selling its 
eighteenth thousand. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘“ AFTERMATH ; Part Second of a Ken- 
tucky Cardinal,’”’ by James Lane Allen, is 
just published by Harper & Brothers. 


-.-sThe December number of The Land 
of Sunshine will contain a chapter of remi- 
niscences, by Jessie Benton Frémont. 


.---The Starving Time in Old Vir- 
ginia,” is the title of one of Mr. John 
Fiske’s historical studies in the December 
Atlantic, 


....In the new novel, “Sir George Tres- 
sady,” just begun in The Century, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s heroine, Marcella, reap- 
pears as Lady Maxwell. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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WREKLY. 


Three Splendid Numbers # 
NOV. 3 , 
THE UNITED STATES PROVING 
GROUND AT SANDY HOOK 


DEC. 7 
THR OPERA IN NEW YORK 


DEC. 14, 
THE GREAT CHRISTWAS ISSUE 
Stories and Articles by 
W. D. HOWELLS, OWEN WISTER, 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 
endJ K BANGS 


10 Cents a Copy - - $4.00 a Year 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY, 


‘“*CAPTAIN ELI’S BEST EAR,”’ 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


’ 
) 
> 
> 





‘ 


Opening Chapters of « TOM GROGAN,” A New Novel : 
‘ By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 


r Author of “Col. Carter of Cartersville,’’ etc. 


‘A Midsummer Night,” by Benjamin Kidd, author of ‘Social Evolution.” 


‘‘NAPOLEON THE WAR LORD.”’ 


Trafalgar, Austerlitz, The New Map of alam etc. Richly illustrated. 
tc., tc. 


Sold everywhere, 35 cents. Subscription price, $4.00 a year. 


§ This is the time to subscribe. 


of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, “Sir George Tressady.” A copy of the Novem- 
> ber number will be sent free of charge to all new ps 
| Subscriptions with December. Subscribe through dealers, or the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 











The CH RISTM AS | 4 BEAUTIFULLY 


CENTURY 


CONTAINING: 
A Selection of Twelve Reproductions of 
the Marvelous Paintings by Tissot of 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


The pictures which excited so much enthusiasm when ex- 
hibited in Paris—here for the first time réproduced. 


’ “ THE BRUSHWOOD BOY,” by RUDYARD KIPLING. 


One of the most powerful stories ever written by Mr. Kipling, 
a 16-page novelette —a story of the world of dreams. ’ 


The Second Part of 
«SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,”’ 2 
: 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. t 


ILLUSTRATED 
HOLIDAY 
NUMBER. 


_‘ HUMPERDINCK’S 
‘HANSEL UND GRETEL,’” = ‘§ 
By BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. ¢ 


November begins the volume 
and contains the first chapters 


bers who begin yearly § 











THE oh 
North American Review. 





Among special features of extraordinary importance which the NoRTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW bas in preparation for 1896 is a series of articles by the Rt. Hon. 


W. E. GLADSTONE 
ON 
THE FUTURE STATE, 


and the Condition of Man in it. 
The series will begin in the Janusry number. 





Published Monthly, 50 Cents a Copy, $5.00 a Year. 





THENORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


3 East 14th Street, New York. 


....The first of a series of articles by Mr. 
Gladstone on ‘* The Future State, and the 
Condition of Man in It” will appear in the 
January number of The North American 
Review. 








E. P. Dutton & Co.’s 
CALENDARS FOR 1896. 








Over 70 Different Kinds. Among them are 
Cathedral Chimes Calendar. 


Six leaves, illustrations of six famous English 
cathedrals (11x14), $2.00. 

Sweet Nature. 
Laptecape pictures appropriate to season (14x9), 


He Careth for You. 


ri eee calendar, twelve leaves (744x9%4), 


The Floral Year. 
Six leaves, with illustrations of flowers appropri- 
ate to the season (14x8%), $1.00. 


A Year of Beauty Calendar. 
— of ladies in costume (13x834), 


The Circling Year. 
Twelve leaves (5x6%), with selections from 
Sbakespeare and illustrations in colors, 50 cents. 
My Times are in Thy Hands. 
Twelve leaves (5x63), with Scripture texts and 
illustrations tn colors, 50 cents. 


The Beautiful Year Calendar. 
Twelve leaves of exquisite floral illustrations ap- 
propriate to the seasons (4x9), {U cents. 


As Thy Days So Shall Thy Strength Be 
Calendar. 


Six leaves Scripture texts, illaminated in large 
type, colored illustrations (1x5), 5) cents. 


WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY. 
The Farrar Calendar. 


Card (8%xl1), with quotations for every day in 
the year from Dean Farrar’s works, 50 cents. 


The Philips Brooks Calendar. 


Card (8x10%), with quotations for every day in 
the year from his works, 5 cents. 





*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


31 W. 23d Street, - New York. 








PERIODICALS. 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (monthly). The 
best of juvenile periodicals; bright, interesting 
reading, illustrated with beautiful cuts. Ten 
copies, one year, to one address. $1; larger quan- 
tities at same rate. Single subscriptions, 25 cts. 


MORNING LIGHT (monthly), double sheet, 
can be used as a semi monthly. Pure, whole- 
some reading, choice illustrations; suited for the 
younger classes. Terms same as Child’s Paper. 


APPLES OF GOLD. For infant classes, in 
weekly parts; beautiful pictures and printed in 
large, clear type; a chromo picture each quarter. 
Single copy, cts.; 5 copies, 35 cts. each; 10 or 
more copies, 25 cts. each. 

For our children the best is not too good. It is 
confidently believed that in periodicals of this 
class not any surpass those offered here. 

May we noc enlist your efforts in introducing 
them into your Sabbath. schools? 


FOR THE FAMILY. 


AMERICAN MESSENGER (monthly). 
This good old undenominational inspiriting 
and Scriptural monthly for more than half acen- 
tury has been esteemed one of the most useful of 
religious newspapers. Enlarged to double its 
former size without increase of price. Full of 
practical Christianity, having bright articles 
from the best writers; an old-time favorite in ‘ 
mapy thousand homes. Single subscription, 256 
cts. a If you destre to intreduce it in your 
church, send for sample copies and club rates. 

One copy of each of the above four [papers to 
one subscriber, $1 a year, postpaid. 


Samples of Periodicals Sent FREE. 


“LIGHT AND LIFE.” An eight-pa 
monthly tract, sold only to annual subscribers by 
the hundred, or in multiples of a hundred copies 
100 copies, monthly, postpaid, $2 per annum, in 
advance. ‘ 

This periodical furnishes 8,400 pages of tracts, 

tage free, for $2, less than half the usual price. 
fe is commended to churches, Home Missionaries 
d in syst tic or occasi 


and a gag tract 
distribution. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





NEW BOOK BY GRACE KING. 


NEW ORLEANS: 
The Place and the People. 


By GRACE KING. 


Author of ‘‘ Monsieur Motte,” ‘‘ Jean Bap- 
tiste Le Moyne,” etc. 


Profusely Illustrated by FRANCES E. JONES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


By MIss GRACE KING, the author of “‘ Bal- 
cony Stories,” ‘‘Monsieur Motte,” and 
several other collections of sympathetic 





AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY'S? 





sey v¥ 


ROMANS CHOISIS:—A series of FRENCH 
BOOKS, pure. of high literary value and representa- 
tive of the authors; printed in large type on good 
paper._ Price, cloth, 8 cents; paper, 60 cents. 

Fo. Ibe 1A. by Mme Henry Greville, 214 pages. 

o. 2—-L’ ABB 





évy. 193 pages. 
wo B- catalogue on applicaton. For sale by all 
booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 





William R. Jenkins, 


851 & 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St ), New York. 


tales of Louisiana life. The work is 
illustrated by Miss Frances E. Jones, a 
clever young artist of New Orleans, and 
the cover has also been designed by a 
resident of that city. 


CONTENTs. — Chap. I. 
Mississippi River. II. 
Louisiana. 
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Colonization of 
I[I. Founding of New Orleans. 
IV. The Ursuline Sisters. V. 
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Spavish Domination. VIII Spanish Ad- 
ministration. IX. American Domination. 
X. The Baratarians. XI. The Glorious 
Eighth of January. XII. Ante Bellum 
New Orleans. XIII. War. XIV. Convent 
of the Holy Family. XV. Conclusion. 
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by T. H. Rosinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
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-+«. The Sunday-School Times, of Novem- 
ber 23d, publishes an interesting description 
of the unearthing of an Egyptian temple, 
by Prof. A. H. Sayce, of Oxford. 


--.-A new story, by Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, “‘The Temptation of Katharine 
Gray,”’ is announced by the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 


...-Clips is the title of a pew humorous 
periodical which, as its title indicates, de- 
pends mainly upon the editorial scissors 
for both wit and illustrations. The selec- 
tions are largely made from European 
sources, 


.--“*The American Catalogue, 1890-95” 
(59 Duane Street, New York) is now being 
issued. The first partis ready, and a sec- 
ond portion will be brought out within the 
year, so that the work may be completed 
as early in 1896 as possible. 


....The January issue of Godey’s Maga- 
zine is to be a special ‘*‘ Woman’s Number,” 
making it ‘‘ Godey’s Ladies’ Book” once 
more; the January issue of The Photo- 
graphic Times will be a special holiday 
number with more than a bundred illus- 
trations. 


....The contributors to the November is- 
sue of the Yale Review are Prof. Herbert 
B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins; Prof. Theo- 
dore S. Woolsey, of Yale; Prof. Beruard 
Moses, of the University of California; Dr. 
E. V. Raynolds, of Yale; Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens, of Cornell; Prof. E. G. Bourne ; 
Prof. Irving Fisher, and Mr. Edward Por- 
ritt. 


....-The eighth and concluding volume of 
** Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia” has just 
been issued by D. Appleton & Co. ‘ The 
Story of the West Series,’’ edited by Ripley 
Hitchcock, is issued by the same publish- 
ers. The first number of this series is ** The 
Story of the Indians,’’ by George Bird Grin- 
nell, ‘* The Story of the Mine,” by Charles 
Howard Shinn, and “ The Story of the Trap- 
per,” by Gilbert Parker, and others, are in 
preparation. ‘The Annalsof Westminster 
Abbey,” by E. T. Bradley (Mrs. Murray 
Smith), with Introduction by her father, 
Dean Ruuiter, and many illustrations, will 
be published immediately. 


...-Charles Scribner’s Sons announce as 
scon to be published, the new ‘* Cyclopedia 
of Architecture in Italy, Greece and the 
Levant,” the edition limited to 500 copies 
for America and England ; ‘*‘ Domesticated 
Animals,” by Prof. N. S. Shaler; a guide 
for the Mediterranean Trip, by Noah 
Brooks; ‘Window and Parlor Gardening,” 
by N. Jénssen Rose; ‘*The Poor in Great 
Cities,” by Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Oscar 
Craig and a half-dozen other students of 
social problems, with an appendix on tene- 
ment-house buildiag, by Ernest Fiegg, and 
a new illustrated edition of Robert Louis 
Stevenson ‘* Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
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D. Appleton & Co's New Books 


The Intellectual Rise in 
Electricity. 


A History. By Park BENJAMIN, Ph.D, 
LL.B., Member of the American Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Engineers, Associate 
Member of the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, etc. With 
8 Portraits. 8vo. Cloth, $4 00. 


The object of this work is to show how the knowl- 
edge of electricity came into the world, and how it 
develo; from the mere perception of an isolated 
effect—the attraction exerted by the magnet uvon 
iron, or by amber upon dust—to the recognition of a 

reat force pervading the whole Pe universe. 

he record is a history—new in its filela—not of ai- 
dactic experimenting, not involving technical dis- 
cussions, and not exclusively addressed to the scient- 
ist. It seeks to make the men who did the work live 
again, to show not only what they did but how they 
did it—how they came to do it—spurred on by their 
own genius, and in the course of an evolution which 
seems directed by an overmastering Power. 


The One who Looked On. 

By F. F. Montrésor, author of *‘ Into the 
Highways and Hedges.” Cloth, 
special binding, $1 25. 





16mo. 


Miss Montrésor’s point of view is always fresh; and 
the originality of her new book is no lexs in evidence 
than the delicacy and truthful sentiment which are 
felt throughout its pages. Its tenderness and the sub- 
tle poetic quality which characterize the story have 
a distinction and charm that atfferentiate the book 
from the mass of current fiction. “The One who 
Looked On” tonches a universal sentiment, and 
there can be no lack of appreciation. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


NEW PUBLICATION: 


G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW VORK. 


DUDLEY BUCK. The Coming of the 
King. Cantata for Advent and Christ- 
mastide for mixed voices, with organ 
ACCOMPANIMENL .......ccccccccccccccsores $1 00 

A complete catalogue of Christmas An- 
thems, Carols, Songs, etc., can be had on appli- 
cation. 


THEO. BAKER, Ph.D. A Dictionary 
PINAR. kvnsawccssecen $1 0) 


Pp. 229. Containing complete definitions of 
over nine thousand words. 


of Musical Terms. 


GEO. C. GOW. The Structure of Music. 


An Elementary Text- book on Notation 
and Harmony........... seetneedeoienccel $l 25 


Adopted by the Harmony classes of Smith and 
Vassar College. 


Schirmer’s Collection of Standard 


Operas. 
TANNHAUSER. R. Wagner........... $1 50 
© sa CBOE. 200000 2 50 
FAUST. Gounod.... .......0. pknbekbhaveas 1 50 
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Complete vocal scores. Sumptuous editions, 


each volume adorned by a wood-engraving of 
the composer. 
In press, CARMEN, by Bizet. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORLD. 
82,672 MAG SIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT OUR PRICE. 


138,672 BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, &c., 


AT YOUR PRICE. 


125,876 MAGNIFICENT JUVENILES, 


AT ANY PRICE. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers St., - - New York. 
Three Doors from Broadway. 
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THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL-—Popular 
Sketches from Old Testament Histery. By CARL 
HEINRICH CORNILL, Professor of Old Testament 
History in the University of Koenigsburg. Frontis- 
piece, Michael Angelo’s “* Moses.” Pages, 200. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

A fascinating book, giving ina lar but exact 


form the main results of modern Biblical research, 
and a resume of the contemporary history of the na- 
tions surrounding Israel, by une of the foremost Old 
Testament authorities in Europe. 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


324 Dearborn St.,"Chicago. 











NOW READY. 


THE BOY IN GREY, 
and Other Stories. 


Being the Twelfth and Concluding Volume of the 
New, Authorized and Only Complete Edi- 
tion of the Works of 


HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


Newly composed in type 
r,and neatl 


The other volumes are: 1.—The Recollections of 
Geotfry Hamlyn. 2—Ravenshoe. 3.—The Hillyars 
and Burtons. 4.—Silcote of Silcotes. 5.—Stretton. 
6.—Austin Elliot and the Harveys. 7.—Mdile. Ma- 
thilde. 8.—Old Margaret, and Other Stories. ¥ —Val- 
entin, and Number Seventee 
and the Grange Garden. 
and Leighton Court. 


“They rank among the best works of English fic- 
tion."*"— Boston Transcript. 


“To Mr. Clement Shorter and to the publishers the 
unreserved thanks of the public are warmly due. 
‘There can be no finer mission from the world of fic- 
tion to the world of fact than the putting forth of 
these ennobling novels afresh and in a fitting form.” 
—The Daily Chronicle, 


n. 10.—Vakshott Castle 
1l.—Keginald Hetherege, 


To be obtained of all Booksellers, or sent, carriage 
paid, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Ltd. 
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Indispensable to all who love gar- 
dens or the literature of gardens ; to 
all who own country places or take 
pleasure in rural scenery ; to all who 
desire a broader knowledge of trees, 
shrubs, fruits and flowers. GarpEn 
AND Forest stands for the protection 
of our forests, for the preservation of 
natural beauty, for a purer taste in 
the design and decoration of public 
and private grounds, and is univer- 
sally pronounced the best horticul 
tural journal ever published for 
Americans. 

Beautifully Tllustrated,. 

$4.00 a Year. 
Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co., 
Tribune Building, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKs. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Complete Poetical Works. Cambridge Edition. 
Uniform with the Cambridge Editon of LonG- 
FELLOW and WHITTIER With Biographical 
Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a Steel Portrait, and en- 
graved title Crown 8vo, gilt top, $210; half calf, 
gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 


Ruling Ideas of the Present 
Age. 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. D.D., author of 
“Tools and the Man,” etc. I6mo. $1.25. 


A timely book of great value, the fruit of careful 
and sympathetic study of prevailing tendencies by 
one of the most intelligent and conscientious writers 
on soctological subjects. 


The Mystery of Witch-Face 
Mountain, and Other Stories. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK [Miss Mary N. 
Murfree), author of “His Vanished Star,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


The stories in this volame have all those striking 
and dramatic qualities which have won for Miss 
Murfree’s other books a host of admiring readers. 


In a Hollow of the Hills. 
By BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.25, 


This is a story of Far Western life, in which figure 
robbers, a mysterious lady, a lonely young girl; the 
incidents are highly dramatic, and the story is told 
as only Bret Harte can tell such a story. 


Ballads of Blue Water, and 
Other Poems. 


By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE, author of “Songs 
and Satires.” i6mo, bound in patriotic colors, 
$1.25. 


A book of noteworthy poems, including not a few 
which show that Mr. Roche has the rare gift to sing 
songs of the sea, to translate in his verse its rhythm, 
its melody, its grandeur, its pathos, and its mystery . 


Mrs. Stoddard’s Poems. 


Poems by ELIZABETH STODDARD. Carefully 
printed from type. Limited Edition. Artistically. 
bound. 1 vol, I6mo, $1.50, 


This is the first collection made of Mrs. Stoddard’s 
poems, in a beautiful volume worthy of the thought- 
ful and lyrical character of the verse it contains. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, 


Professor of European History at Amherst College ; Formerly Professor of 
History at Robert College, Constantinople. 


With an Introduction by General Lew. Wallace. 


With two hundred and fifty illustrations of important places, rulers, and noted people 


of Ancient Constantinople. 2 
morocco, $14.00, 


Constantinople, in natural beauty, advantageous 
situation and political importance, is the queen of 
the world. Everybody is interested in it; everybody 
has some idea of it. Yet there is no other European 
capital which isso little known. Its multiplicity of 
races, languages, and religions, and the peculiar, 
complicated variety of its history, have rendered 
real acquaintance almost impossible. This book en- 
deavors to picture as much of the wonderful cosmo- 
politan city as can be painted on 800 pages. It isa 
book for all who have interest in the world outside 
their own door, for the unlearned and the learned, 
for the traveler, and for him who stays at home. For 
its composition the author enjoyed every possible ad- 





vols., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $10.00; half 


vantage. An enthusiastic and laborious student, a 
long-time resident in Constantinople, familiar with 
its languages and customs, possessing warm friends 
of every rank in every nationality, and of every creed 
with doors open to him which were commonly shut, 
no man could be better equipped for the task he has 
undertaken. Nor did he make his studies and re- 
searches alone, without the incentive of congenial 
and inspiring companionship. General Lew. Wallace 
and Professor Grosvenor worked over the city to- 
gether, through years the former to collect material 
for the “ Prince of India,” the latter for the prepara- 
tion of this book. 


At all Bookstores. Postpaid on receipt of price. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON. 
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slave, * The Colonel’s Nigger-Dog.” 
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Scribner’s 
for Christmas 


Is full of short stories and pictures. It isa magazine that 
primarily entertains and incidentally instructs, but does 
both in a way that fits into the spirit of the holiday season. 
It fills both the mind and the eye with enjoyment. 

The most artistic thing in the Christmas number is 
“ Alma-Tadema—His Career and Work,” an elaborately 
illustrated article by Cosmo Monkhouse. 

“Wild Beasts as They Live” is an illustrated article 
by Capt. J. C. Melliss, Bombay Infantry, vividly describ- 


Frank R. Stockton has a Christmas love-story, which 
bears a characteristic title,—‘* The Staying Power of Sir 
Rohan.” Its illustrations are quaint and exactly suitable. 

A thrilling Detective story by C. E. Carry], entitled 
“The River Syndicate,” perhaps equalling Sherlock ° 


Joel Chandler Harris’ characteristic tale of a faithful 


Sentimental 
Tommy” | 


By J. M. Barrie 


Those who have read (and who has not ?) * The Little 
Minister” and “A W i 
what Mr. Barrie’s “* Sentimental Tommy ” will be. It is 
to be the chief serial in ScRIBNER’s for 1896, beginning in 
the January number. 

Mr. Barrie is an author who makes characters that 
live—real people who exist in vivid lifelike scenes and 
haunt the memory in after years. In this latest work, on 
which he has been engaged nearly four years, he has 
shown more genius and power than in any previous pro- 
ductions. “Sentimental Tommy” promises to be the 
great literary success of the coming year. 


VvvuVvuVVLeyyyee ee yy ee oe oY 
Two Years for $4.50 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE costs $3.00 a year, but new 
subscribers can have all the numbers for 1895 and a year’s 
subscription for 1896 for $4.50. 

SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE is going to be better next year 
thanever. It is going to have new features. Its publish- 
ers are not satisfied with past successes. 
more thoroughly deserve the confidence of the reading 


“The Kinetoscope of Time,” by Brander Matthews, 
an original and imaginative piece of fiction, fancifully 


public 


generation—t 


Other Christmas stories are “A White Blot,’’ by Henry land. 
Van Dyke, a poetic and imaginative tale of a picture (illus- 
trated ); ‘*The Heroism of Landers,” by A. 8. Pier (llus- 
trated); and ** Hopper’s Old Man,” by R. C. V. Meyers. 


On sale at Newsdealers, 25 cents 














The History Serial—* Last Quarter-Century in the 
United States’—-will be continued. Just now it is ap- 
proaching a ae ne of absorbing interest to the present 

e first administration of President Cleve- 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ought to get careful considera- 
tion as a Christmas gift. The $4.50 offer ought to get 
double consideration. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Beautiful Houses. 


By Louis H. Gipson. With over 200 illus- 
trations. One vol., 8vo, cloth, $3 00. 


requirements of American life. The book is not ay 
historical and descriptive, but suggestive and practi- 
cal, and will be a delight to all connoisseurs, both of 
architecture and of bookmaking. 


By the Same Author. 
Convenient Houses and 
How to Build Them. 


With a large variety of plans and photo. 
raphs of interiors and exteriors of ideal 
Coan varying in cost from $1,000 to $10,- 


000. Bound in cloth. Square 8vo, $2.50. 


The Faience Violin. 


By CHAMPFLEURY. Translated by HELEN 
B. DoLE. Printed with wide margins, 
photogravure frontispieces. and attract- 
ive title-page. Daintily illustrated and 
bound. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, per vol., 
$1.00 ; full leather, per vol., $1.50 


Champfieury’s ** Violon de Faience” is a modern 
French classic. It takes its place with the most 
highly praised masterpieces of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Phe work in its present form is one of the 
most perfect examples of bookmaking that has ever 
come from an American publishing hoase. 


L’ Avril. 

(Uniform in style and price with ‘‘ The Fai- 
ence Violin.) Translated from the Freach 
of Paul Margueritte by HELEN B. DOLE. 


Paul Margueritte is a well-known French artist. 
The scene is iaid in the warm southern shore of 
France, where the colors even in winter are bright 
and cheerful. The descriptions of scenery are charm- 
ing, and the style extremely quaint and artistic. The 
illustrations, from the author’s own sketches, are as 
painty as the story is sweet and wholesome. 


Anarchy or Government? 
By Wm. M. SALTER. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


Mr. Salter does not by the word “anarchy” mean 
disorder, riot and crime, but he uses it in its simple 
literal sense “as a name for a state of society without 

overnment.” He shows that if all men were per- 
fect. practical anarchy or lack of governmental inter- 
ference would be an ideal state of things. But he no 
less conclusively proves that government is neces- 
sary. Itis calculated to stir men to the most sym- 
pathetic thought in regard tothe great problems that 
engage our aay. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers, on receipt of price. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


New York, 46 East 14th Street. 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street. 

De you read Good Literature ?@ Send for our 
52 page catalogue of best American newspapers and 
magazines at club rate prices to you. S$ at iess 
than publisher’s prices. er’s Subscription Agency, 

Washington St., Chicago, IL. 
—————E—————————EE 


EDUCATION. 
Dunham Medical College, Chicago. 














NEW YORK, N. Y., 11 West S6TH St. 


(adj. Central Park.) 

THE JACOTOT SCHOOL. «’iiourdine & ‘bay 

hool for Girls. Miie. Froment, Mrs, C. L. Morgan, 

Principals. Fall term begins Oct.1. Kindergarten 
begins Oct 


WILSON COLLEGE wwe. 


ial Courses. Music & Art 











~ Suitable Holiday Gifts. 





THE TEMPTATION OF KATHARINE GRAY. 


By Mary Lowe Dickinson, 


General Secretary of the King’s Daughters and Sons. $1.50. 


Christmas Week at Bigler’s Mill. 
A Study in Black and White. By Mrs. D. 
E. W. Spratt. Illuminated binding. Ar- 
tistically and fully illustrated. 75 cents. 
Tony: The Story of a Waif. 
By LAISDELL MITCHELL. Illuminated 
binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 
Niram. 


By the author of “Tony.” Illuminated 
binding. Lllustrated. 75 cents. 





Spring Blossoms. 
By MARY Lowe Dickinson. Illuminat- 
ed binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Beautiful Joe. 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. Holiday edi- 
tion. Illuminated binding. 12 illustra- 
tions. $1.25. Popular edition. Cloth 
binding. Illustrated. 60 cents, net. 


Daisy. 


A Temperance Story for Children. By 
the author of “ Beautiful Joe.” Illumi- 
nated binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


CORONATION OF LOVE. 
An Ideal Presentation of the 13th Chapter of Corinthians. 


By GrorGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. Itluminate4 binding. Beautiful frontispiece. 75 cts 


The Argument for Christianity. 
By GeorGe C. Lorimer, D.D. 12mo. 
480 pp. $2.00. 


“The argumnts strong and convincing.” 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


Quick Truths in Quaint Texts. 
By RoBEerRT STUART MACARTHUR, D.D. 
12mo. 336 pp. $1.25. 


* Grand sermons full of ringing, rousing utter- 
ances.”—The New York Observer. 


The History of the English Bible. 
By Prof. T. HARwoop Parrison, D.D. 
Illustrated. 122mo. 280 pp. $1.25. 

“ Bright and animate!.” 
— Presbyterian Quarterly. 


The Parchments of the Faith. 


By Rev. GEORGE E. MERRILL. 12mo. 288 
pp. $1.25. 
“The narrative a fascinating one to follow.” 
—The Literary World. 





The Ministry of the Spirit. 


By A. J. Gorpon, D.D. 12mo. 234 pp. 
$1.00. 


“We wish this devout and intelligent study of 


the work of the Holy Spirit could have the wide 
circulation it deserves.”—The Lutheran Evangel- 
ist. 


How Christ Came to Church. 


The Pastor’s Dream. A Spiritual Auto- 
biography. By A. J. Gorpon, D.D. 
122mo. 147 pp. 75 cents. 


The Spiritual Life. 


By GeorGEC. NEEDHAM. 12mo. 260 pp. 
$1.00. 


Cannot failto helpand strengthen the Chris- 


tian heart. 


Christian Teaching and Life. 


By ALVAH Hovey, D.D.,LL.D. 12mo. 
286 pp. $1.25. 


Acomprehensive summary of the entire area 


of Christian doctrine. 





AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


Philadelphia. Boston. New York. Chicago. St.Louis. Dallas. Atlanta. 














Refined Taste 


is indicated as much by the character and quality of correspondence paper 
used as by the dress—‘to be correct in both particulars is imperative. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


of Holyoke, Mass., have devoted thirty years to the manufacture of Writing 


Papers, and have reached the acme of perfection in this line. Over five hun- 


dred styles to select from. Insist on your dealer showing you samples, 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
Holyoke, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago. 
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Some Books 
of the Day. 


Abraham Lincoln’s 


Speeches and Writings. 


Compiled by L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


Containing the famous Gettysburg address, as 
well as numerous speeches and orations which 
teem with historic interest and are of immense 
literary value. The only complete handy volume 
containing all the speeches arfd writings of Lin- 
coln worthy to be considered as classics. $1.25. 


The Gurneys of Eariham. 
By AvGustus J. C. HARE. 


Being Memoirsand Letters of the famous Quaker 
family (of which Elizabeth Fry was a member), 
whose religious and philanthropic career is unique 
among such records during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. With over fifty illustrations, 
2 volumes, $6.00 net. 


The Teachings of Jesus. 
By the Rev. R. F. HORTON, author of 
“The Inspiration of the Bible,” etc., 
whose previous books have been widely 
read and keenly appreciated. He is re 
garded as one of the most helpful and 
suggestive writers of the day in Biblical 
exposition. $1.50. 


Stories of the Wagner 


Operas. 
By Miss H. A. GUERBER, with portrait 
of Richard Wagner and eleven full-page 
illustrations. 


The author has described the myths upon which 
the operas are based, and has followed the latter 
as they appear on the stage, telling the stories in 
her own words. She hasalso traced the origin 
and conception of the operas in Wagner’s mind 
and the subsequent history of their success or 
faiture, $1.50. 


Charm and Courtesy in 
Letter-Writing. 


By FRANCES BENNETT CaLLAWAY. 

Letter-writing in these days of modern speech 
has almost become a lost art. Miss Callaway 
stands alone as a teacher of the art, and her little 
volume fs composed in a literary and sympathetic 
spirit, and is not a book of forms. $1.00. 


Our Common Speech. 


By GILBERT M. TUCKER. 


A series of interesting papers on the proper and 
present use of the English language—the changes 
it bas undergone in the old world and the new— 
which is sure to prove helpful to all who wish to 
use our mother tongue correctly. $1.25. 


Napoleon III. 


By PIERRE DELANO. Uniform with The 
Empress Eugénie. 


The second volume of this series is rich in anec- 
dote, and historically is of even greater interest 
than the first volume, which reached a second edi- 
tion a few weeks after its appearance, $1.25. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
Sth Ave. and 2tst Street, N. Y. 


The Most Readable Magazine on Earth 
for 10 Cents. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


De net miss the December Number, now 
ready. Containing: 
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120 Pages and 150 Illustrations. 
120 Pages and 150 Illustrations. 
120 Pages and 150 Illustrations. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
Every Number Complete in itself, 


THE MOST READABLE MAGAZINE 
ON EARTH FOR 10 CENTS. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 
For sale by all Newsdealers and by 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
83 and 85 Duane St., one door East of Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic. 





A New Book by the author of “ Jed”’ and 
“Tom Clifton.”’ 


Jack Alden 


f Adventures in the Virginia Campaigns, 
a Storyes. By WARREN LEE Goss. 16 illustrations 
by Frank [. Merrill. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
. Goss is known as one of the best writers of War 
onions Every boy who has read his “ Jed” or Tom 
Clifton * will surely want a copy of “Jack Alden.” 


For sale by all booksellers. 
T, Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston, 


ELMER H. DEARTH “Sna%nicagor™ 
Prompt service, Lowest prices. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In the “International Series of Public Men of To- 
day.” Edited by S. H. JEYEs. 


JUST READY. 


The German Emperor William II. 


By CHARLES LOWE, author of “The Life of Prince 
Bismarck.” 
With portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


M. Stambuloff. 


By A. HULME BEAMAN. With six full-page Por- 
traits. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“This admirable biography . . . well worthy of 
a place in the admirabie series to which it belongs.”’ 
—N. Y. Times. 


ALREADY ISSUED. 


The Ameer. 


By STEPHEN WHEELER, F.R.G.S. 


Li Hung Chang. 


By Professor ROBERT K, DOUGLAS, author of * Soci- 
ety in China.”’ 12mo, $1.25. 
* This series tells of the men of affairs who do the 
work of the world.”—Spirit of the Tvmes. 
*,* Concise and Popular Biographies of the Men Who 
Are Making History. 


The Spirit of Cookery. 


A Popular Treatise on the History, Science, Practice, 
and Ethical and Medical Import of Culinary Art. 
With a Dictionary of Culinary Terms. By J. L. 
W. THupicauM, M.D., F.R.C.P., London. Inone 
volume, 12mo, cloth, 728 pages, $2.25. 

“This is more than a cook book, for it not only 
teuches the best methods of cooking, but gives the 
reasons therefor. It is practical. historical, scientific 
and ethical, and abounds in scientitic facts of great 
value.”’— Daily Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


By the Editor of * The Nineteenth Century.” 


The Legends of King Arthur and His 
Knights of the Round Table. 


Eighth Edition. In square 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


*.*Asimple prose version of Sir Thomas Malory, 
as printed by Caxton, with additions from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, etc., arranged into a more or less consec - 
utive story by James T. Knowles. 

“Precisely what it professes to be; an abridgment, 
in a clear and popular style, of Malory’s * Morte 
a’Arthur,’ with a few additions and some changes in 
arrangement "—The Nation, New York. 


12mo. $1 25. 








Just ready. By the author of “ Quiet Stories from 
an Old Woman's Garden.” (Alison McLean.) 


Paul Heriot’s Pictures. 


A new collection of short stories by this charming 
writer. With illustratiuns. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* Refined and gentle, this volume of stories isad- 
mirably adap'ed for reading aloud to the sick, for 
sewing circles, etc., etc. 


Chess Novelties 


And their latest developments, with comparisons of 
chess openings of the past century and the present 
not dealt with in existing works. By H. E. Brrp. 
With diagrams. 12mo. cloth, $1.50. 


A New and Revised Edition of 


Whist, or Bumblepuppy. 


By “ PEMBRIDGE,” 12mo, gilt edges, $1.00. 

“The best player in the world may gain from his 
observations, and a mediocre player can scarcely 
find a better counsellor "—Review. 


A NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By the author of “ The Hispaniola Plate.” 


The Desert Ship. 


A Story of Adventure by Sea and Land. By JOHN 
BLOUNDELLE-BURTON,. [Illustrated by Hume 
Nisbet, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The scene is the Great Colorado Desert, which, local 
tradition says, was once a sea opening from the Wulf 
of Calitornia. It is likewise believed that in the mid- 
die of the Great Desert (once the Vermilion Sea) 
there is stranded a Spanish galleon laden with treas- 
ures. Incited byan English sea captain’s description 
of this wonder of the New World, which he claims to 
have seen, Philip Brage sails from Bristol in quest of 
the El Fernando Rey, or * The Desert ship.” 


The pepe | ey ications are for sale by all booksellers, 


or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, ” 


F. WARNE & COMPANY, 


3 Cooper Union, New York. 





A New Help for 
Superintendents 








The Westminster 
with Sabbath-School Blackboard 
a Manual 


The Superintendent’s Assistant 
Price, 75 cents a quarter ; $3 a year. Size, 4by 3 feet, 
acaeewte sheet foreach Sunday. Send for a sample 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
Business Superintendent 


Presbyterian Boa 1334 Chestnut Street 
of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work, 
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HENRY T. COATES & CO. 
, NEW BOOKS. 


By EDMONDO DE Amicts. Translated from the Italian by Stanley Rhoades Yarnall. M.A. This edition is 
made from new electrotype plates, and has been very carefully printed. It contains forty-five photogra- 
vure illustrations, index. and a map. Bound in two volumes, small oars, a tops. Cloth ornamental, 
in clon box (wit ip covers), $5.00; half calf, gilt top, $10.00; large-paper edition, in two volumes, limit: 

copies, #11). 
This work has been brought out with all the luxury that care, cost and skill can bestow, and it is not too 
much to — 4 the plesares not only illustrate, but give added value to the text; without dcubt it is one of the 
most superb of the publications of the present season. 


NEW JUVENILES BY CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
HORATIO ALGER, Jr. EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 


Adrift in the City; or, Paul Conrad’s | The Path in the Ravine. 
Plucky Fight, The Young Rancher. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25, {llustrated. 12mo, cloth, each, $1.25. 


HARRY CASTLEMON, EDWARD KING. 


Under the Red Flag. 
Elam Storm, the Wolfer. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The Missing Pocket Book; or, Tom Mason’s LUCY C. LILLIE. 
Luck. 


Allison’s Adventures. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, each, $1.25. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


ENLARGED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
THE FIRESIDE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF POETRY. 
Collected and arranged by Henry T. COATES. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt sides and edges, $3.5. 


The remarkable success that has attended the publication of “The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry” 
has induced the author to thoroughly revise it, and to make it in every way worthy of the high piace it has 











attained. 


HENRY T. COATES & COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


.—Send for Catalognes of ilinstrated hooks, 





ANSON DV. F. RANDOLPH & Co., NEW YORK. 


ALGERIAN MEMORIES. 


A BICYCLE TOUR OVER THE ATLAS TO THE 
SAHARA. By Fanny BULLOCK WORKMAN and 
WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN. With 22 illustra- 
tions. 12mo. Cloth ornamental, $2.00, net. 

The volume is suggestive as to the roads to be 
taken and the best season in the year to make the 
journey. The reader will obtain a very graphic 
view, not only of the country, but of the every-day 
life of the people. 


THE DOOM OF THE HOLY CITY. 


CHRIST AND CA3AR. By Lyp1a Hoyt FarR- 
MER. Smalli2mo. Cloth ornamental, $1.25. 

A picture of Jerusalem and Rome in the first 
—_v.- The historical and fictitious characters, 
alike Jewish and Roman, are set forth with a vivid 
realism, while a domestic romance enlivens the 
shadows of the dark historic background. The 
work is not only a romance, but a carefully com- 
piled history as well, of the political, religious, and 
social life of the period. 


CHRONICLES OF UGANDA. 


BY REV. R. P. ASHE, M.A., F.R.S., author of 
“The Two Kings of Uganda.” With portrait and 
26 illustrations. S 8vo. Cloth, $2.00, net. 

A faithful and impartial account by one who 
himself had no small share in the stirring events 
which have taken place in Uganda during the past 
five years. His book is full of the most valuable 
information. The chapters which describe his own 
travels and adventures are written with a graphic 
vividness. 


ANTIPAS, SON OF CHUZA. 


AND OTHERS WHOM JESUS LOVED. By 
LovisE SEyMouR HouGuHTon. ‘Except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” With 15 full- 
page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth ornamental, $1.50. 

The author has tried to show the real nature of 
the Messianic hope held by the various classes 
from which our rd’s followers were drawn, — 
the devout, the worldly, the patriots, the ecclesi- 
astical party, —and to trace the gradual change 
in the views of those who loved him, as his life and 
teachings led them more and more near to a true 
apprehension of his “fessianic calling. That nearly 

1 the principal characters are children does not 
argue that the story was written for children only. 
Its deepest meaning is indeed for their elders, and 
the key to it lies in the motto on the titlepage. 








LITTLE SUSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS, 


SIX TEACHERS, SIX SERVANTS. By Mrs. E. 
PRENTISS. A new edition, in one volume. With 
13 full-page illustrations. Square 8vo. Cloth orna- 
mental, $2.00. 

The “Susy Books” have for many years given 
delight to thousands of little children wherever 
the English language is spoken. The present edi- 
tion has been made in answer to many requests for 
an issue of the three volumes in one, in a hand- 
some typographical dress with new illustrations. 


A (VEST) POCKET HISTORY OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY THOMAS RAND. Cloth, 25 cents. 

A brief sketch, together with a portrait, of each 
of the Presidents, together with a statement of the 
principal events of each administration, the figures 
of population, and other information concerning 
the various branches of the Government. 


ASA OF BETHLEHEM AND HIS HOUSEHOLD. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH JENNINGS. B.C. 4- 
A.D.30. 16mec. Cloth ornamental, $1.25. 

A graphic picture of the times and condition of 
the Jewish people when Christ was born. The old, 
old story is told with a rare grace and dignity, in 
which Bible characters and incidents are used in a 
way that brings the scenes and persons of the time 
vividly before those who are living their lives 


CHRIST IN SONG. 


HYMNS OF IMMANUEL. Selected from all ages, 
with notes, by PHitip ScHAFF, D.D. A new and 
enlarged edition. Edited by D. S. Schaff. 2 vols. 
Small 8vo. Limited edition of 150 copies. $5.00, net. 

A new edition of this work was contemplated by 
Dr. Schaff. In the present issue his well-known 
taste and wishes have been carried out. The pref- 
atory notes have been amended where the progress 
of Hymnology has demanded it. <A chapter of 
additional hymns has been added. The selection 
Yollows a well-defined order, beginning with the 
Incarnation and closing with the Ascension. Most 
of the additional hymns have either been written 
or gained currency since the original preparation 
of the work. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE IN SONG AND STORY. 


Two volumes. I[llustrated. 16mo. Cloth orna- 
mental. $2.00. 

A series of selections in prose and verse from 
many authors, including ms by Tennyson, Dcm- 
mett, Giles Fletcher, and others, and prose selec- 
tions from Irving, Dickens, Thackeray, etc. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FAVORITE VOLUMES. 


PICTURES OF SWEDISH LIFE; 


OR, SVEA AND HER CHILDREN. With 24 
full-page and numerous text illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth ornamental, $3.75. 

The writer of this charming descriptive volume 
of Swedish life and customs is no mere hurried 
traveller passing through the country, but one who 
has lived for many years in the beautiful North- 

The book stands without a rival. It is 
deeply interesting, delightfully written, and beau- 
tifully illustrated. 


GYPSYING BEYOND THE SEA. 


FROM ENGLISH FIELDS TO SALERNO 
SHORES. By WILLIAM BEMENT LENT. Two 
vols. 16mo. With 18 photogravure illustrations. 
New edition. 2 vols. oth ornamental, $3.00. 

The author shows himself a thoughtful o er, 
who studies nature and art and “things” more 
than people. The whole work is in sharp contrast 
to the common run of books of travel. 





IN CAIRO AND JERUSALEM. 


AN EASTERN NOTE-BOOK. By Mary THORN 
CARPENTER. With numerous illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth ornamental, $1.50. 

The author saw with an observing woman’s eye 
some things which the ordinary traveller over- 
looks, and has given us a series of impressionist 
pictures every way pleasing and instructive. 


Also a new edition of the author's “GIRL’S 
WINTER IN INDIA.” Fully illustrated. 12mo. 
a ornamental. $1.50. Sets of the two books, 

2.50. 


UNDER THE NURSERY LAMP. 
SONGS ABOUT THE LITTLE ONES. With 6 


full-page pho’ vures. Daintily bound in blue 
or white cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 
This book will win its way to the hearts of all 


who love little children, and the carefully selected 
poetry, by many authors, will be the means of 
making permanent the appreciation of the book. 





For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
Send for RANDOLPH & CO.’s Complete Catalogue. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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You will Choose 
Your 8. S. Helps for 
In case your teachers and scholars are not among the million and 
over that are now using the Westminster Teacher, Quarterlies, Lesson 
> Leaves, Question Leaf, Cards, and Miustrated Papers, you will find it 
to your best interest to examine these Sunday-school helps. 
Sample copies will be cheerfully sent to any one asking for them. 


1896 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


ANIMAL MORALITIES. 


THE BAR AS A PROFESSION. 


WHAT THE SPEAKER DOES. 
HOW A PRIME MINISTER IS MADE. 


| Three Cabinet Ministers. 
No other periodical has ever announced 


| Articles by three Cabinet Ministers. 
| SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


THE HUMORS OF PARLIAMENT. 
THE HUMORS OF CONGRESS. 

THE BOY BISHOPS OF SALISBURY. 
PRESENTATIONS AT COURT. 

HOW CARICATURES ARE MADE. 


THE . 
YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


‘*s52 Times a Year.’’ 


Sea Adventures 


The brilliant and varied character of the next volume of THE COMPANION 
is shown by the Articles and Authors given below. 


A Notable Series. 


The following Articles of exceptional value from the most Eminent, Authorities: 
f The Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


by 


ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 
ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB, R. N. 

ADMIRAL T. H. STEVENS, 
ADMIRAL SIR GEO. ELLIOT, K.C.B. 


Popular Articles. 


U.S.N. 


Sir Edwin Arnold. 





H. W. Lucy. 

Henry Loomis Nelson. 
The Dean of Salisbury. 
By Lady Jeune. 
Thomas Nast. 


Send for Wlustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 











REMARKABLE OFFER! 


with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 
» FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week till January 1, 1896. 
CALENDAR : FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE — Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7 x 10 inches), lithographed 


eum 
O 5 New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE ! 
5 -ct. 5 ; 


1 in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 
| ¢ AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, 2 full year, to Jan. 1, 1897. 
| | RM EE EE REED ALE ALL 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 
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Distinguished 
Contributors 


For 1896. 


The Princess Louise. 
The Marquis of Lorne. 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
Secretary of the U. S. Navy. 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Sir William Howard Russell, 
Frank R. Stockton. 
W. Clark Russell. 
General Nelson A. Miles. 
Thomas Nast. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
The Dean of Salisbury. 
Bishop Cleveland Coxe. 
Bishop W. Croswell Doane. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Camille Flammarion, 
Justin McCarthy. 
Admiral Stevens. 
Admiral Markham, 
Admiral Elliot. 
Charles Dickens. 
Archibald Forbes. 
Frank D, Millet. 
Frederic Villiers, 
Max O’Rell. 
Hiram Maxim. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
Henry Loomis Nelson. 
C. A. Stephens. 
Harold Frederic. 

And | 
More than 100 Others. | 


| 


























~ FOR BIBLE CLASSES. 


In order to fully satisf 


an increasing demand for Sunday School Lessons specially 


aaapted for Men’s and other Bible Classes, we have prepared for 1896 an attractive, suggestive, 
and practical Course on 


THE TEACHINGS OF CHRIST 


STUDIED IN THEIR CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER AND HIsToRICAL CONNECTIONS, 
These lessons are designed to present an outline study of the principal teachings of Our Lord in such a way that 
the immediate occasion of each of them shall be made clear, and its divine power and wisdom be felt. They are pre- 
pared in the profound conviction that the greatest need of the world to-day is a better knowledge of Christ, and that 


the best way to obtain that knowledge is by the careful study of His life and words as recorded in the Gospels. 
In January, 1896, The International Lessons begin a six 

months’ study of the Gospel of Luke. 

older classes in schools using that system will find it greatly to 

their advantage to take this new Course on the Teachings 

of Christ, instead of going through the usual routine of mis- 

cellaneous topics from a single Gospel. 


TheEvangelist, Christian WOrk yor new vorx.anol he Watchman, or sosron, 


WILL PUBLISH WEEKLY, EDITORIAL NOTES ON THESE LESSONS, BEGINNING JAN, I, 1896. 


During that time the 


For Free Specimen Lessons, and other information concerning improved methods of Bible Study, etc., address 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Wall 
- -Roll 


Not like any 
other ever 
published 


Every 
Mother 
Would have one 


ifshe could see 
it.The front cov- 





“ and Scripture 


HES OR Oe sed tees ees” A 
’ 


i oe ee TAM £25 


ype,to be easily 
Part of theroom. It has no date fi ois 
always good for a nd acts Iifetime. 
Price, delivered, Ys centers ne ® fetime. 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mention Tae INDEPENDENT. 














Books 


For the Home: 
We will be glad to mail 


a story for a purpose, and 


lives. 


of this catalogue to-day to 








Inspiring 


For the Sunday School. 


to any 


one our new and beautifully illus- 


trated Catalogue of New Books for 
Young People. These books tell 


» while 
very interesting, will energize their 
readers to live useful and noble 


Send postal card for free cop 
W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 





WANTED. 





‘SALESMEN WANTED for our 
‘) Books. Two Christmas 





b» U Beauties. 
Be quick, Historical Pub, Co., Philade 


new Holiday 
Sell at sight. 
iphia, Penn, 


At Liberal Discounts. 


Before buying Books write for 
e quotations. 


An assortment of catalogues and special 
shps of books at reduced prices sent for 
10c. stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42d Street, New York. 








When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND RECEIVE A 
DISCOUNT. 


the story of the Y. P. 8. 
WORLD-WIDE‘: E: Trom the begin: 
nin d 
v. FRancis E. Ciakk, D. D. N 


648 pp., over 50 illustrations, 
AGEN 





ILLESPIE, METZGAR, 





& no ’ 
N, Broad Street, Dept. i, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Personals. 





On November 13th, a bronze statue of Col. 
Thomas Knowlton was unveiled at Hart- 
ford,Conn. P. H. Woodward in his eulogy 
and history of this Revolutionary hero, who 
was killed when only thirty-six years old, at 
the Battle of Harlem, shows in what honor 
and esteem he was held by his famous con- 
temporaries. In the general orders of Sep- 
tember 17th, Washington said : 

“The gallant and brave Colonel Knowlton, 
who was an honor to any country, having fallen 
yesterday while gallantly fighting,” etc. 

In a letter to General Schuyler, dated Sep - 
tember 20th, he says of the action : 

** Our loss, except in that of Colonel Knowlton , 
a most valuable ané gallant officer, is inconsid - 
erable.”’ 

General Reed says, in a letter to his wife, 
September 17th : 

“But our greatest loss was a brave officer 
from Connecticut, whose name and spirit ought 
to be immortalized, one Colonel Knowlton. I 
assisted him off,and when gaspingin the ago- 
nies of death all his inquiry was if we had drove 
the enemy.” 

Captain Brown, of the Rangers, next in 
rank to Knowlton and his immediate suc- 
cessor in command, wrote: 


*““My poor Colonel, in the second attack. was 
shot just by my side. The ball entered the small 
of his back. I took hold of him, asked him if he 
was badly wounded. Hetold me he was, ‘ but,’ 
says he, ‘I do not value my life, if wedo but get 
the day.’ I then ordered two men to carry him 
off. He desired me by all m24ns to keep up 
this flank. He seemed as unconcerned and 
calm as tho nothing had happened to him.” 

Gen. Henry Dearborn, afterward Secretary 
of War, Aaron Burr and Captain Trafton 
also wrote concerning the character and 
ability of Kaoowlon. Connecticut can be 
proud of such a hero. 


.... Twenty one of the Presidents of the 
United States are dead. They all lie buried 
in nine States. Virginia holds five—Wash- 
ington at Mt. Vernon, Thomas Jefferson at 
Monticello, James Madison at Montpelier, 
and James Monroe and John Tyler at Rich- 
mond. In New York lie Van Buren at 
Kinderhook, Fillmore at Buffalo, Grant at 
Riverside Park, and Arthur at Albany. In 
Obio are William Henry Harrison at North- 
bend, Hayes at Columbus, and Garfield at 
Cleveland. In Tennessee are Andrew Jack- 
son near Nashville, Polk at Nashville, and 
Andrew Johnson at Greenville. The two 
Adamses are buried at Quincy, Mass, and 
Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan and Lincoln are 
buried respectively at Louisville, Ky., Con- 
cord, N. H., Lancaster, Penn., and Spring- 
field, Ill. 


....At the bottom of Lake Nemi, near 
Albino, eighty feet from the shore, divers 
have found the famous pleasure galley in 
which the Emperor Tiberius held his orgies. 
It still seems to be decorated with bronzes 
and mosaics, and many relics of interest 
and value have been brought up, including 
bronze heads, a wolf and lion, targets for in- 
scriptions and rings for the docks. An at- 
tempt was made in the fifteenth century by 
Cardinal Colonna, to recover the galley, 
and another about seventy-five years ago. 
Both were without avail; but in the latter 
instance some large bronze nails were dis- 
covered. 


....-The Sultan of Turkey is now fifty- 
tbree years old and has seven children, 
three being daughters bearing the names 
of Naimé, Fekié and Nailé. The crown will 
not be inherited by his oldest son, who is 
now twenty five years old, but by his 
brother, Mehemmed Reshad- Effendi, for the 
law is that the succession belongs to the 
oldest living male in the reigning dynasty, 
provided he is born in the harem. It does 
not matter whether he is the son of a free 
woman or of a slave. 


...Jean Ingelow, who is now seventy four 
years old, is described as a ‘‘ sweet-faced, 
gray haired woman in a cap, with nothing 
romantic or suggestive of her profession in 
her appearance.’’ She spends most of her 
time at her quiet home in Kensington, sur- 
rounded by her household pets, alternating 
her time each season with a sojourn to Nice. 
Her life is quiet and domestic, and she talks 
little of her literary work unless urged to 
do so. 


.... Lord Dunraven, who is at present in 
a rather unfortunate light before the 
American public, was the first in the Eng- 
lish House of Lords who had an investi- 
gating committee appointed to look into 
the ‘“‘sweat-shop”’ evil. From the evidence 
of this committee there resulted the Fac- 
tory Actsof Mr. Asquith and Mr. Matthews 
Great praise is due Lord Dunraven for these 





reforms, 
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Now Ready. 


The Beautiful 
Christmas 


Number of 


ST. N ICHOLAS : 





Christmas Number. 
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CONTAINING 
7 The First of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
“ Letters to Young Friends.” 

A Christmas Poem, 
«‘TheDream-March of the Children,” 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
A Complete Story by 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


Beginning a Serial, 


evewv 


J 
> 
) 
: SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 

A Christmas Frontispiece, 
‘Ho, for the Christmas Tree!” 


‘ CHRISTMAS STORIES, 


**How a Street-Car Cameina Stocking,"’ 
‘‘A Christmas White Elephant,’’ etc. 


$ CHRISTMAS POEMS. 
CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 


} WHY NOT MAKE YOUR YOUNG FOLKS 
; THE GIFT OF A 


> 25 cents a number, $3.00 a year. 


» All dealers sell numbers and take sub- 


] THE CENTURY CO., 
; Union Square, New York. 





tFOR- YOUNG -FOLKS# 


SOO Ores es 


pA CHRISTMAS BOOK | 
FOR 25 CENTS. 


** Betty Leicester’s ( 
English Christmas,” by } 








SUBSCRIPTION — 4 
} “*CHRISTMAS 12 TIMES A YEAR’’? r 


4 

' 

4 

scriptions, or remittance may be made to ¢ 
( 

‘ 
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By A. CRESSY MORRISON, 
IN THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


of the IMPROVED 


Frank Leslie’s 


iW 
: 
: OPULAR: 


MONTHLY. 


The Hands omest Number of the Year. 


At Masada, in the Holy Land, in the year 
1886, there appeared a man whose sirik- 
ing resemblance to our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ is the foundation of Mr. Mor- 
rison’s beautiful and pathetic sketch, 
richly illustrated with many fine engray- 
ings, in this number. 


Other illustrated articles; ‘‘Masterand Man,”’ 

a powerful Russian ae Lyof N. Tolsto!; 

‘Heroines and Heroine Worship,” by Lida 
Rose McCabe; “The Heroines- of C hivalry,” by 
Mrs. Frank Leslie; * 
Lilian Whiting; 
‘Four Hundred,’”’ 


‘Literary Boston,” by 
“How the Wixes Joined the 
by A. Oakey Hall; “One 
Christmas Eve,” a story of the —_ of St. 
Louis, by Emily B. Stone: “The City of 
Dordrecht (Holland).” by Walter Armstrong; 
“The St. Nicholas Society,’ *by Wilf. P. Pond: 
“A Japanese Story,” by Teiichi Yamagata; 
“The Mistletoe Bough, » a Christmas sugges- 
tion; and three chapters of the fascinating Vir- 
ginia novel, ‘The Magnet Stone,” by Frances 
Swann Williams, ete. Send for Premium List. 
On all News-stands. ~ Price 24% cente 
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MEN aE. Can Make $40 a Week 
from now till after Chris*mas, taking orders for the 
‘Sacred Pictures and Their Teach- 
20 pages of me 


new child's Bible, * 
ings.” od beautifal eogravings. 
ored plates 
sive territory. 
watch to every agent. Postal card will 
offer from us. Book sent, prepaid, for $2.50, 
Keystone Pub. Co., 8th an 


Special holiday inducements. 


Books on credit. Freights “AY Guld 


Address 
Locust Sts., Phila., Pa. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Minute-Man on the 
Frontier. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM G. PUDDEFOOT. 
vol., illus., cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Puddefoot has lived the life of a frontier mis- 
sionary. He has witnessed the exciting scenes that 
take place in the occupation of the border. He has 
himself suffered hardships in battling with a stern 
climate and a harsh pater re; be has slept under the 
open stars. All phases of frontier life in our marvel- 
ous West he has studied. and he describes them with 
an ever buoyant humor, a tear-compelling pathos, a 
magnetic euthusiasm. ‘As a contribution to Pthe his- 
tory of our country, these sketches are destined to be 
more and more p z 


One 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers on receipt of price. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


New York, 46 East 14th Street. 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street. 


READING NOTICES 


Don’t CouGH! You won't need to ir you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC TrRocnES. They cure UCouchs. 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
a and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 

v. 














BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 

THERE are many dressings in the market for 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, some of 
which are so injurious to the leather that they 
ag not to be used, while others are only pass- 
y goo Brown’s French. Dressing can al- 
von relied upon as being excellent in every 
way. It bas been on the market fora great 
Many years, and the result is that a lady ence 

using it will not willingly do without it. 


WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS ON 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


On November ist the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company placed on sale at its principal ticket 
offices excursion tickets to all prominent winter 
resorts in New Jersey, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Cuba. The 
tickets are sold at the usual low rates. 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with its many connections, make this 
the favorite line for winter travel. 

An illustrated book, descriptive of winter re- 
sorts, and giving routes of travel and rates for 
tickets, will be furnished free on application to 
ticket agents.— Adv. 


TOURS TO THE GOLDEN GATE AND 
FLORIDA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

TuHaT the public are quick to recognize the 
adv antages of the Pennsylvania Kailroad Com- 
pany’s perfect personaliy-conducted tourist sys- 
tem is exemplified by the annual increase in 
the number of participants in tours organized 
under thatsystem. Aside from this, the grow- 
ing desire of Americans to see the wonders of 
their jand is also an important factor in ad- 
vancing this healthy sentiment in favor of 
travel. 

This season’s tours to California will be con- 
ducted in all respects as those of preceding 
years, and will leave New York aud Philadel- 
phia February 12th aud March llth, 189%. On 
the first tourastop will be made at New Orieans 
for the Mardi-Gras festivities, and four weeks 
will be allowed in California. On the second 
tour four and one-half weeks will be allowed in 
California. 

In addition to the tours to the Golden Gate, a 
series of tuurs to Jacksonville has been ar- 
ranged. The tours will leave New York and 
Philadelphia January 28ih, February 4th, llth, 
18th and 25th, and March 3d, 1896, ana allow two 
weeks’ stay in the * Land of Flowers.” 

Detailed itineraries of these tours will be sent 
on application to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York, or Room 411, Broad Street Station, 
Philade Iphia. —Adv, 


WHAT SHALL I WEAR? 

Wuat shall I wear? 1s the question that 
women are ever asking themselves. More 
thought, more time aid more energy is given to 
the solution of this problem than almost any 
other question affecting the welfare of woman- 
kind. The muslins and wash gowns that ladies 
wear were never so attractive to a woman's eye 
as they are to-day, as, for example, the dress 
goods manufactured by the Parkbill Manufac- 
turing Company of Fitchburg, Mass. 

it is no exaggeration to say that the Parkhill 
ginghams and the Parkhill zepbyrs are equal in 
every respect to the best imported Scotch goods. 
They come in all the latest plaids and are of 
different sizes, from ribbon stripes to extra 
widths. Every color, and almost every con- 
ceivable combination of color appear in these 
goods, and probably the chief reason of the 
great popularity of the Parkhill goods is that 
the colors are absolutely fast. The sales of the 
Parkhill goods now reach enormous figures, and 
their increasing sale attests their universal p p- 
ularity. Ladies will be pleased to know that in- 
cluded in the goods above referred to are the 
popular Toile du Nord,and the very fashion- 
- e Clitheroe Zephyrs. 

it mer be yg to know that Juhno 
Parkhill, Arthur H. Lowe and Thomas R. B. 
Dole formed a nataeeanie for the manufacture 
of the La ee goods in November of 1879. In 

881 the Parkhill! Manufacturing Company was 
ine orporated with a capital stock of one hu.- 
dread thousand dollars, which was increased in 
1889 to three hundred thousand dollars; old 
mills were reconstructed and new mills, with 
the most approved machinery were built for 
the manufacture of the Parkhill goods. The 
three large mills of the company in Fitchburg 
have two thousand looms, have eleven hundred 
employés, and the annual pay roll amounts to 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The 
annual product of the dress goods and ginghams 
1s eighteen million yards, and the entire output 
is suid by Messrs. Denny, Poor & Gompeny, the 
well-known commission house of New York, 
Boston and Chicago. The President of the 
Company, John Parkhill, was born in Scotland, 
in 1&4, and came to Providence, R. I, in 1848. 
From 1850 to 1870 he was employed in the Pok 
lock Miils, at Nurth Adams, Mass., and in 1870 
be became counecied with the Johnson Mann- 
facturing Company of North Adams, where he 
remaineu until 1879, when he became one of the 
founders of the Parkhill Manutacturiug Com- 
pany. At the beginning of the Company’s his- 
iory in 1879,the Treasurer, Arthur H. Lowe. 
Was its agent and general manager, and in 1885 
was one of the organizers of the Cleghorn Mills. 
Tove Fitchburg Kaiiruvuad Car Shops, and o.her 
enterprises, were brought to Fitchburg larg-ly 
through the influence of Mr. Lowe. Besides be- 
ing interested as director or trustee in the Street 
Railroad Company, the Fitchturg National 

Bank, the Fitchburg Savings Bank, the Gas 
Company,the Yarn Mills, and otber coryora- 
tins, Mr. Lowe was the first president of the 
reorganized Board of Trade in 1891, and became 
Mayor of Fitchburg in 1892. In addition to the 
officers above named the Parkhill Manufactur- 
ing Company has in its board che following well- 
——- directors ; James E. Deane, of New York; 

=: N. White, of Winchendon, and Rodney 
Ww al and David M. Dillon, of Fitchburg. 
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Essrs. Jacot & Son,of 30 Union Square, 
ers an ed catalog of 
their musical boxes upon receipt of four cnte 
in stamps. A valuable Christmas present of a 
musical box can be secured for a small sum of 
money. 
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THE Youtn’s COMPANION groups, as one of 


the features of its announcement for sev- 
eral of the most famous war a ndents 
living. The articles it has saeene 
“The Looting of Lucknow,” w “the teran 


correspondent of the i Times, Sir William 
Howard Russell, who i 8 per rhaps better known 
as * Kull Run” Russell ; A Tragedy Above the 
Clouds,” by Frank D.’ Millet, and “* Ambush 
ainst Ambush,” by Archibald Forbes. 
ederic Viiliers, the well-known lecturer 
and give bly exper of the London Standard, will 
also give his experience as a war correspondent 
among the Japs. 


2 





THE Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
any of Hartford, Conn., aims to furnish life 
nsurance, not for ‘speculative > purposes, but for 
the original motives for which life insurance 
was designed, the protection of those dependent 
upon the insured. It would be well for those of 
our readers who contemplate taking insurance 
to write the Connecticut General for their liter- 
ature or consult one of their nts. The offi- 
cers and directors of the Connecticut General 
are drawn from the best business men of Con- 
necticut, Thomas W. Russell, the President, be- 
ing looked upon as a very able life insurance 
underwriter; Mr. Leverett Brainard, one of the 
directors, being the couse of Hartford ; Mr. P. 
H. Wood ward, another director, being Secretary 
of the Hartford Board of Trade. The others are 
prominent lawyers and manufacturers. 


PERSONALLY -CONDUCTED TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THe Pennsylvania Railroad Compan 
nounces tbe followin 
tours for the season of 

Two tours to California and the Pacific Coast 
will leave New York and Philadelphia February 
12th and March Ilth, 1896. Four weeks in Cali- 
fornia on the of. tour, four and a half weeks on 
the second. Stop will be made at New Orleans 
for Mardi-Gras festivities on first. 

Tours to Washington. D.C., each covering a 
pee of three —e,* — ‘leave New York and 

hiladelpbia oaeees 26th, 1895, sannens 5 16th, 
February 6th and Ath. March 19t aaes 1 2d 
and 23d and May 14th, 1896. Rates, including 
ae ation and two days’ accommodation at 

e best Washington hotels, $14.50 from New 
York and $11.50 from Philadelphia. $13.50 from 
New York, not including meals en route. 

Tours to Jacksonville, Fia., allowing two 
weeks ip the * Land of Flowers,” will leave New 
York and Philadelphia January 28th, re 
4th, llth, 18th and 25th,and March 3d 
Rate, covering expenses en route in both Foe 
pam Oa from New York and $48 from Phila- 

elphia 

Tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and 
Washington will leave New  Yprk and Philadel- 
phia December 26 hig J uary 23d, Febru- 
a 2th and aes 12th, 

Jetailed itineraries iit ~ sent on application 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway. New York, or 
a 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. _ 

av. 
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‘As fine as linen, 
as soft as silk.” 











BUREAU and WASHSTAND 
SCARES 


Made in Switz- 
zerland, hand- 
somely embroid- 
ered inexquisite 
designs. The 
material is very 
t fine in quality 
and exceedingly 
durable. It will 
stand the sever- 
est test of the 
laundry. 


BUREAU SCARFS STAND SCARFS 
—17x72 inches— — 17x52 inches— 
at the remarkably low price of 


| 

| $4.00 per set 
| Postage Prepaid 
| 

| 











Just the thing for Christmas gifts. 


PILLOW SHAMS-— of th 
and embroidered in designs rye 
oan. at $3.50 per pair, postage pre- 
MONEY REFUNDED IF DESIRED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


DRY GOODS PHILADELPHIA 


DEAFNESS. &.4e40 eee 


by ¥. Hmeox, 858 Beep, Bway, New York, Write ter woke 


















November 28, 1895, 
Financial. 


THE DUTY OF CONGRESS. 


WHILE Congress is assembling the busi- 
nees and more especially the financial 
world is waiting. In the United States 
the situation can be best described as hesi- 
tating. Signs are on every side of us that 
we have passed through our period of de- 
pression, and have begun on the rising 
grade. Railway earnings and Clearing- 
House balances tell the same story, yet 
prices on the stock exchanges have been 
declining. The outward sign which casts 
its shadow of trouble before the reality, is 
the export of gold which has begun, and, 
in the opinion of Wall Street, is likely to 
continue in such steady flow as would, if 
unchecked and uncorrected, embarrass 
the United States Treasury and disorgan- 
ize business ; hence, Wall Street, scenting 
danger, is waiting to see what Congress 
willdo, In this respect Wall Street but 
leads the opinion of the rest of the nation. 
Without attempting at the moment any 
deep analysis of our gold disease, it must 
suffice to say that the causes on the sur- 
face are that the balance of debt is against 


-us, that foreign capitalists favor specu- 


lation and investment in African mines 
rather than in American securities, and 
that the uncertainty but more particularly 
the overabundance of our currency, 
drives out the better part of our money. 
To get the nation back into the best finan- 
cial condition is a problem which we must 
sooner or later face, but the impartial ob- 
server must also see that time will be re- 
quired for the formulation of plans and 
their full discussion before enactment into 
legislation. But meanwhile we are con- 
fronted with a situation of great gravity. 
Our gold is going out to pay our debts 
abroad and the Treasury supply is limited. 
The first consideration of Congress must 
be given to the pressing matter of imme- 
diate relief. The reform of the currency 
can wait a bit, if meanwhile we protect 
ourselves even through temporary expe- 
dients. 

First, 0 Administration should be com- 
pelled to rely upon laws passed twenty 
and thirty years ago for authority to issue 
short-time bonds at low interest to protect 
the nation’s credit. We should have at 
once statutes which will allow Exchequer 
borrowings for immediate need. Congress 
should at once enact such laws. 

Next, we should have enacied statutes 
which will give to the United States 
Treasury revenue enough to meet the ex- 


| penses of the Government and something 


more. It is a sore spot in our present 
hesitating situation that not only is there 
no revenue to replenish the Treasury’s 
supply of gold, but that part of the Treas- 
ury’s holdings must be faken for the pay- 
ment of current bills. The late Demo- 
cratic Congress is responsible for this 
failure to provide enough money for the 
Government, and that failure came near 
producing a disastrous panic. For the 
moment we cannot help the gold with- 
drawals, and, while looking for a remedy 
through the commercial and monetary 
causes, we must have the present gold to 
pay out on demand. We cannot mend 
the currency all at once, but we can in a 
day provide more revenue for the Treas- 
ury. To do this is the plain duty of Con- 
gress in the first week of the session. 

It will not doin so grave a matter to 
plead partisanship ; the business of the 
country willsuffer if this is not done, and 
public opinion will mark for its wrath 
every member of Congress who should op- 
pose for political purposes legislation so 
necessary. The Government of the United 
States must have more revenue and have 
it at once. 

We are not concerned to map out any 
particular program. Congress can find 
the way if it has the will. Yet, from a 
business point of view, it would be a mis- 
take to reopen the whole tariff question 
for the sake of increasing the duties on 
imports ; indeed, such a plan could not be 
carried out without long consultations 
and debates which would defeat the im- 
portant matter of timeliness, to say noth- 
ing of a Presidential veto. But there are 





non-partisan plans which could be 
adopted. Why, for instance, should 
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there not be a dollar additional tax put on 
beer per barrel? Of course, the brewers 
would object, but they cannot show that 
the tax would be felt by them, for brew- 
ing has always been a money-mak- 
ing business, as witness the extrava- 
gant prices obtained from the sales 
of American breweries in England ; 
and, besides that, beer is recognized as a 
good subject for taxation. The fact that 
the President is Democratic, the House 
Republican, and the Senate a sort of hy- 
brid body, would divide the political re- 
sponsibility for such taxation in a way to 
avoid all unpleasant results, Then there 
are other things which could be utilized, 
such as tea, Tea is peculiarly fitted for 
taxation at so much a pound; for the 
profits are large on sales both wholesale 
and retail,and the tax would not reach 
the consumer. So with other articles. 

In such ways Congress could legislate 
from $25,000.000 to $50,000,000 additional 


‘per annum into the United States Treas- 


ury. If the Government had that amount 
of surplus revenue it could buy gold with 
it in London, either directly or through 
the bond syndicate; and tell the gold ex- 
porters that the United States would al- 
ways continue to pay on demand. Very 
likely, like other human beings, when 
foreign capitalists saw that they could 
have their money, they would not want 
it. 

This, then, is the immediate duty of 
Congress, to provide the United States 
Treasury with funds enough to pay all 
its debts, domestic and foreign, in any 
kind of money or substitutes for money 
ondemand. No single action would do 
more to restore the halting confidence of 
financial and business men. Public 
opinion demands this action, and public 
opinion will not accept political excuses 
for a refusal to comply. Let Congress- 
men heed the demand and restore the 
revenues, 


- 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


TuIs is the season when trade usually 
diminishes in volume, and no general im- 
provement is likely during the remaining 
few weeks of the year, except in lines 
affected by the holiday trade. At the 
moment there is more or less hesitancy 
due first to the distrust created in finan- 
cial circles, and then to the weakness 
commonly shown in the markets for raw 
materials. Iron, wheat, corn, pork, 
sugar, leather, copper, coffee, etc., all show 
declining tendencies, and generally be- 
cause of disappointment at the failure to 
realize the expectations of one or two 
months ago. Stimulated by the actual 
recovery established between the months 
of March and September, both prices and 
production were increased to excess; the 
actual wants of consumption were tem- 
porarily overestimated; so a period of 
liquidation and waiting inevitably fol- 
lowed. Of course this setback cannot 
continue indefinitely, the country’s needs 
and resources are advancing too rapidly 
for that; and both trade and industry 
are in too sound a condition to war- 
rant any serious distrust. But there 
aré so many conflicting influences at 
work that the leaders of commerce and 
industry are obliged to move cautiously. 





















BANK 
STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 
| Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
24 Nassau St., New York. 


milye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
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NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


MINNEAPOLIS PROPERTY. 
Bought, sold and handled for non-sesidents 
ESTATES MANAGED, RENTS COLLECTED, 
Buildings improved ari reconstructed to produce in- 
te icoume. A“ estab conservative busi- 





er pement of real estate. 
land ‘people. of ioe Bio ia and New Eng- 
Ave. Minaeapeliss Minn” 1» Nicollet 
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The opening of Congress and the uncer- 
tainty about the currency problem, sure 
as we may be concerning the latter’s final 
solution, have a strong altho impercepti- 
ble deterrent influence. There is also 
another factor not generally recognized, 
and that is, many of the great industries 
have been put under the control of power- 
ful Trusts and combinations whose work- 
ings, besides discouraging private enter- 
prise, are often not clearly understood. 
Individual action is often done at in- 
creased risk, and the lack of experience 
under new methods often compels extra 
caution. Reports from various sections of 
the country indicate that consumption is 
going on at a much more rapid rate than 
last year ; but, as many buyers have sup- 
plied their wants for some time to come, 


United States Bonds 


(Of Various Rates and Maturities). 


The Best Classes of Municipa. 
Securities Bought and Sold. 


Special circulars and general descriptive list mail- 








ed on application. 


N.W. HARRIS & COMPANY, 


BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
ALSO, 
CHICAGO, BOSTON, 


A.M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


Established 1865. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 


Investment Securities. 
CHARLES D. MARVIN. 








Hiortgage & Trust Go, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL «- = = $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS- - «= =_ $00,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts. 
OFFIC. 
George W. Young, = * * President. 
Luther Kountze, = «© Vice-President. 
James Timpson, - 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- <- = Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, - - «= Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treas 
EXECUTIVE — ITTEr. 
¥ key, Jr., justav 
pee ody = iecomeyer, —— Kountze, 


ames Timpson. 
Charles B. Hervemard A. McCurdy. 
DIRECTO 
Samuel D. 


Theo. A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
James J. Hill 


1 James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubpard, 


George W Young. 


United States Trost Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARD 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
ae Court. and is authorized to act as guardian, 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu. 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice Pres. 

JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 





SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEX. E. ORR. 

JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GuUSTAV H. WAB, 


PER. JAMES STILLMAN, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN, 

CHARLES 8. SMITH. sare te J, PHELP: 
. 7 
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this winter? 











Luxurious! Women's Romeo Slipper, fur 
trimmed, with leather sole and heel. 
Price, $2.50. 


ALFRED DOLGE FELT SHOES 
AND SLIPPERS WILL GIVE 
IT TO YOU. 
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HIS booklet, which has revolution- 
ized the shoe-ideas of thousands, 
sent free. It describes 50 styles of 
shoes and slippers, in felt, and felt 
and leather combination. 
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Men’s Cushion Soled Fine Calf Shoe, with 
hygienic woolen lining. Price, $6.00. 
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No. 1065, 
Women’s Cushion Soled Shoe, unequalled 
tor elasticity; tine leather, with hygienic 
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3 THIS TRADE- 

$ MARK ON ALL 

$ OUR GooDs. 

> 

2 

3 

3 Daniel Green & Co., 
3 44 East 14th Street, 

3 Take Elevator. New York. 
a 

4 
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LEAS 
SAY 


The above cut shows ou r +73? full, platform spring 
Coupe Rockaway; +733 is our extension front Coupe 
Rockaway; +731 issame as +732, except that it bas half 
platform gear. For full particulars and prices of the 
above three carriages send for catalogue to 


Gindebaker Bro's Wf'e. Co, 


265 and 267 Canal St.,N.Y., 
200 feet East of Broadway. 


Our large repository is always filled with a most 
complete assortme .t of Broughams, Landaus, Coupe 


and Curtain Rockaways, Wagonettes, Depot Wagons. 
Surreys, Buggies, Phuetons, Runabouts, Fancy Traps, 


etc., etc. 
Harness. Robes, Horse Clothing, Whips, etc. 
REMINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and New 








York ee adver tang for the best schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them forinformation. 
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MUSIC. 


Forte-Piccolo 





IS OUR LATEST 


“MUSICAL BOX, 


| playing any number of tunes on cylinders of six 
| tutes each, and producing charming music. 

You are cordially invited to examine these attract- 
ive instruments, and also our Cuckoo Clocks, Music- 
al Novelties, Albums, Smokers’ Tables, Swiss Wood 
| Carvings, etc. 

Call or send 4 ct. stamp for catalogue to 


JACOT & SON, 


39 Union Square, New York. 





“College Songs” 


Latest edition. 92 songs, including all the famous 
favorites. This collection is the most popular ever 
| published, having reached its 41st edition. Over 

310,000 copies sold. 


“War Songs” 


55 songs, 9G pages. Including all the great war 
| songs of America. Solos for any voice. Choruses for 
| male voices. 


“Royal Four-Hand Collection” 


38 cbarming piano duets from the best sources. 
Easy. bright, and with abundance of variety. Good 
| plano duets in collection form are difficult to find, 
| and this book has proved very popular. 


} 


| “‘Royal Reed Organ Collection” 


| 47 of the most pleasing and excellent examples 
| of music for the parlor organ—waltzes, marches, 
| operatic selections, etc. 


“American Piano Collection” 


The cheapest strictly high grade piano collection 
published. Fiftycharming pieces. 215pages. Hand- 
| some colored covers. 


i“*Royal Collection of Instrumental 
Guitar Music” 

S@ pages, S'2 pieces. Most complete and excellent 
instrumental guitar collection ever published for 
anything like the price. 

“Royal Collection of Vocal Guitar 
Music” 
| SO pages, 4:2 songs. Uniform with the above. 
EACH 50 CENTS 
BOOK POSTPAID 


Oliver Ditson Company 


| 453-463 Washington St., Boston 


| C.@. DITSON & CO., N.Y. J. &. DITSON & CO., Phila 


Christmas Music. 


The Holy Child. Service by Lowry. 16 pages 

| 4 per 100; 5 cts. ea., if by mail. 

| The Feast of Lights. For Primary Classes. 

| Printed in colors. cts. 

| Annual No. 26. seven new carols. 4 cts. 

Selected Carols trom previous issues. 

| No. leS cts. No.2-5 cts. No. 3-5 cts. No.4-5cts. 

| Recitations for Christmas Time,No. 
G. Eight pages of appropriate poetry and prose. 








| 4 cents. 
St. Nicholas’ VisittotheSchoo!l. Pop- 
| ular Cantata by DOAN E. 30 cts., by mail. 





| 


| J.CHURCH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O- 
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they are in a position to postpone pur- 
chases until tempted by lower prices. In 
the grain and iron districts of the North- 
west business is very good. In the South 
and Southwest trade drags somewhat, 
owing to the holding back of cotton for 
high prices. Coll ctions are generally 
reported satisfactory. Clearing House 
returns last week were only 10¢ larger 
than last year. which, allowing for the 
effect of high prices, indicates the small 
volume of general business in progress. 
The principal feature of the stock mar- 
ket was its lack of sensitiveness, There 
was plenty of news of the sort that usu- 
ally influences values, both good and bad, 
but prices only recorded small changes, 
except in some of the weakest speculative 
stocks. Foreign | quida‘tion, heavy gold 
shipmesrts, Attorney-General Hancock's 
action against the Trusts, and the pros- 
pects of another bond issue, all failed to 
have any marked depressing effect. On 
the other hand, the Trunk Line agree- 
ment, one of the most formidable ever 
made, if lived up to, failed to strengthen 
the market in any degree; and Secretary 
Carlisie’s sound money speech at the 
Chamber of Commerce barquet, tho well 
received, fell flat in Wall Street. Appar- 
ently the leaders of speculation are wait- 
ing for developments. In the distant 
future they seem to have unlimited confi- 
dence; but until the policy of the new 
Congress on the currency question is 
determined, there is small likelihood of 
aggressive action on their part. This 
is the supreme question of the day; 
and all doubts concerning gold shipments, 
Treasury revenues, the Kaffir craze in 
London, and the disturbances in European 
politics are of secondary importance. Last 
week $7,390,000 gold was sent to Europe. 
This eased the exchange market some- 
what, and the expectation was that this 
weck’s shipments would be smaller in the 
aggregate. The foreign trade balance is 
growing less unfavorable, for exports are 
increasing; but imports, tho declining, 
are heavy, and the supply of cotton bills 
is still very backward. Bankers look for 
freer offerings of these later on. which 
ought to somewhat modify the tension on 
sterling ra‘es. In January considerable 
gold is likely to go forward for interest, 
annual retilements, etc., and a bond i-sne 
for the protection of the Treasury reserve 
is almost a ceriuinty. The encouraging 
reports of railroad earnings seem sufficient 
for the tim: being oalmo-r count ract all 
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unfavorable influences. In the second 
week of November 65 roads earned about 
54% more than last vear. The Granger 
lines, notably St. Paul and Northwest, are 
making phenomenal gains, owing chiefly 
to the large grain, ore and lumber traffic, 
as well also as to an improvement in gen- 
eral business, Nearly all of the far West- 
ern lines are also making satisfactory 
gains, the losses being entirely confined to 
tbe Southwestern and Southern roads 
where the slow movement of cotton has 
caused a marked falling off in receipts. 
Later on, when the grain movement di- 
minishes and the cotton movement in- 
creases, it will be interesting to watch the 
relative course of earnings in these sec- 
tions. The Reading reorganization plan 
is expected at any time, but seems to be 
held back for launching at a more au- 
spicious period. Tne money market is 
easy and quiet. Call loans are quoted at 
13% and time money at 247@47 for one to 
seven months. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Nov. 23. Nov. 16. Decrea-e. 

EQBDS .ccce.ccce $492,711 ,600 492,935,500 $221,990 
Specie ....  .... 6.284.610 65,767.90 *516.7.0 
Legal venders... 84,603,0.0 86,193.30 1,£99,300 
posi - oeeeece 170,60 526,228,600 1,058,000 
Circulation...... 13,956,310 14,164,390 208,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie © -c0000 $66,284,600 $65,767,900 *2516,7.0 
Legal tenders.... $4,003,090 86,193,300 1,590,3 0 
Total reserve.. $151,987.60  $151,961,200 $1,073,600 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 131,292,650 131,557,150 264,500 
Sorp, reserve.. $19,594,950 $20,494,050 $809,100 


* Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 

Nov. 24th, 18%—Sarplas «$6,027,600 

Nov. 25th, 18%—Surplus » 7T0,84,175 

Nov. 26th, 1892—sarpius 6,726,000 

Nov. 28th, i881—Surplus 

Nov. 29th, 1890—Surplas............ 
BANE STOCKS. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ino November 23d were as follows: 


American Exchange. 16) | BNO snccccccsecses 151 
OCRAGRAE 000.00 ccccees 335 











FORELi}N EXCHANGE 
Messrs. Brown Bros, & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


wee ee seeeeces 


Documentary for payme 
Commerci«t, long 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were easy, closing 
as follows : 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 
































Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 
AMeETriCa.........-.0+- - 220 330 cove 
ey eoce 
2) 2s 
240 20 
oeee 160 
uz cece 
50 oe 
335 35) 
4.0UU cece 
14 165 
i283 
12 35 
1 10 
2.700 eee 
4.70 
12u 130 
oe 130 
Fourth National..... ecccece 76 172 
Franklin ..... ++. seeee 1106-10... 
Gallatin National... 3u5 3” 
Garfield National... 1” ou 
German American.. 13 110 coos 
German Exchange.. . 16 
GETMADIA. .eseseceeeeereeeee 400 400 425 
Greenwich......... - 1% 165 
Hanover...... ail bb 
Hide and Leathe: w cece ilu 
Hudson Kiver Lw 19 
importers’ and Traders’... 520% 525 cove 
Irving li weve 
70 nese 
Llu ia 
670. ous 
195 eoce 
oy vee 
138 snes 
cece Lin 
eas 1 
— 1d0 
alu cece 
1 a 
tropolis o d 400 ito 
MOURNE MOMTIS......00-e00008 ’ 115 cove 
Murray Hill.... | ones 
NABMAU.. 0000 - seers 0 see 
New Amsterdam eee 165 
New York........- 232 
New York County... eee S8u 
New Yorks Mat. Exchange. 8 lw t2o 
New York Produce Ex... 14 esse sone. 
Sinth “oo 121 120 14 
Nineveenth Wara. ° 145 125 lsu 
North America.... 140 137 a) 
Die snes 22) 
Ade land Zu 
Bia P76) 
“ay 
36 We Iw 
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Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 

Republic .. .....- ... ecee 156 167 pane 

board National ..... ° 168 We 
Second National... 3 410 
Seventh National... 113% 5 eee 
Shoe an Ba) 90 oo e 
EME Mcccvcssoce « 0c . = 300 : 
Southera N: - WwW cose 140 
State of New York - 112 10 
Third National............ - 105 mm 
Twelfth Ward oe sae be 
Union......... -- 19% 200 eres 
Union Square coe |§6=6S aon ee 
United States National.... 175 130 210 
Western National.... .... 2s, 113 1s 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 








et dbie. Bid, Aska 
./ an yabie. .- ASKEC, 
1Q.'M Sept. 95. atig 3 
May, 18% eee ae 
ceoececoce P|) 23 
9. i: 7% «78 
* &e J. ae td 





Eppeas, Re 
Hecker,-. 
do. epee ¢ » 
do. ist mtge ° 
erring, June, 
o. prefer: . M. 
Lorillard (P.) pfd g J. Oc’ 
ich. & P. October, 1°93 
do. prefe' November, ‘95. 
do. Ist m . 0 
N. Wall Pa Quarterly. 
Postal rel. & Cable 
Procto: & Gam. Co An. Aug., 189: 
do. preferred a Os 
*do. Ist mtge......... ' 
+staudard Vil 4 . sept... “9, .1° 
Tredton. Powter Pebruary wis 
rentop Po es ebruary, > a 7 
Q. M. June, "9. 50 


. = getveiesasecess. se 55 
Wagner Pal. Car Co.. ... (8 pc. an. m’thly.13554¢ 157 
W.Uaion oe 7 ; 1 5.06 sa 4 
orthington (Henry vese seessce cuss 
do. preferred dya|M. & N., Nov., "95 80 82 


+ Ex. dividend. 








*Ani interest 
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_.. Judge Ricks, of the United States 
onal Gents of Ohio, has decided that 
the Comptroller of the Currency can 
make an assessment on stockholders of 
insolvent National banks, and that the 
assessment can be recovered by a suit at 
law. . 

_...The largest paper mill in the world, 
it is said, iiten bs erected at Sault Ste. 
Marie. It is reported that orders have 
been placed for the machinery which will 
make it, when completed, nearly double 
the capacity of any paper mill in the 
world. Some very prominent capitalists 
are said to be interested in it. 
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Have YOU used the 


Animal Extracts: 


“ The effects are such that I no longer have any doubt.” 














“Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” 
Cardine makes the heart grow STRONGER! 


Curdine is the extract of the heart of the OX. 
DOSE frequently makes a WEAK man STRONG. 


[t will give you a new grip on life. 





PUT UP NOW IN LARGE BOTTLES, $1.25. ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Cotumpia CHEewicaL Company, Wasuineton, D. C. 


C. R. Carpenter, M.D, Leavenworth, Kans. 


CARDINE, Extract of the Heart, for diseases of the heart. 
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....I¢ seems that there are very few 
businesses as profitable as that of making 
fine paper, if the sale of half a sbare of 
stock of the Parsons Paper Company, of 
Holyoke, Mass., at auction recently is apy 
criterion, The par value of the half share 
was $500 and it has paid regular dividends 
from $625 to $1,500 a year. The price paid 
for the half share was $11,025. The stock 
of the company has heretofore sold at 
private sale at $17,000 for a $1,000 share. 


....At the annual meeting of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway Company last 
week, Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, President of 
the Mercantile Trust Company ; Eugene 
Delano, of Brown Brothers & Company : 
William A. Read, of Vermilye & Com- 
pany, and Howland Davis, of Blake, 
Boissevain & Company, London, were 
elected direc‘ors. The policy of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio has heretofore been to 
confine its directors to the State of Mary- 
land. Aside from any geographical bias 
it is a very wise thing to secure the advice 
and services of as able financiers as the 
above. 


...-There has been a good deal of 
grumbling on the part of patrons of sleep- 
ing cars, some well founded and some 
not. Mr. J. R. Wood, the General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, recognizing that some of 
the complaints were worthy of attention, 
has addressed a circular letter to all of the 
general passenger agents of roads using 
the Pullman cars, asking them to join 
with him in a request to the Pullman 
Company to reduce the price of upper 
berths. It is proposed to ask a reduction 
of twenty-five per cent. in favor of upper 
berths. The present rate for a sleeping 
berth from New York to Chicago is five 
dollars, for either upper or lower. Nearly 
all people prefer a lower berth, but if an 
upper could be had for $3.75 many would 
be glad to avail themselves of it ard save 
$1.25, leaving more space for those who 
are willing to pay the regular price for a 
lower berth. 


....-The Tribune publishes a letter from 
Mr. Henry Clews, the WallStreet banker, 
in which it is suggested that Congress 
should pass a law to make greenbacks 
and treasury notes a good delivery to all 
persons who want gold. This is a new 
suggestion worth thinking of. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from Mr. Clews’s 
letter referred to: 


“ Sir: If Congress will simplv passan act 
declaring that the $347,000,000 greenback 
notes and the $140,000.000 Sherman notes are 
obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment, payable on demand in gold coin 
these notes would cease to demand gold 
payment, and general confidence in them 
would become so great that no one would 
consider it necessary to convert them. They 
would even take the place of gold to a large 
extent, in the settlement of foreiga bal- 
ances, owing to their convenience and the 
trivial expense attached to their transpor- 
tation. The great banks of England, France 
and Germany would undoubtedly be will- 








to take care of money 
than to getit—more 


é 
( 
worry. You’ve been ( 
saving until you 
( 
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" 
have $500. What’s 
y x to be done with it— 
ies safety and profit- 
ableness considered 
Our free book, “Cent-Sense”’ will give 
you a hint. 
@ 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 


624 New Stock Exchange, Chicago. 





IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-four years’ business and no loss. The 
hignest reterences. d for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicuge. 
First National Bank Bidg.. Tewan Falla, Ia. 





EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
ORT Cog gC aN ae 
BALDWIN, Asst Cashier. a 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


August Belmont, Kichard Delafield, Francis R. Ap- 
leton, Jobn J: Astor, Geo ; sorge 
Prederice Viewor. “ Fi a 


Lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 
Total Assets - - 





307,235 96 
4,894,735 22 





The Company offers its 54 Deben- 
tures Write for description, 





HE INDE 


ing to hold them as the equivalent of gold. 
In the worst stage of the Baring panic of 
1890, the Bank of France sent to aid the 
Bank of England a certain quantity of gold 
in sealed packages, the moral effect of 
which was to stop the panic. Shortly after- 
ward these identical packages were return 
ed to the Bank of France unopened. 

“ We send our gold forward at certain 
times in the same way. The same packages 
very often come back tous unopeued a few 
movths af.er, when the current changes. 
The greenbacks and Soerman notes, under 
a pledge of the Government, such as I have 
suggested, would be accepted in Europe in 
payment of temporary adverse balances ex- 
actly in the same way.”’ 

DIVIDEND, 

The Southern Pacific Co. announces 

payment of coupons of the 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio, East- 
ern Div., second mortgage 7%, on December Ist. 





PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES: 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


will pay at its office, December Ist, the Debentures of 
Series 22, $50,000. 
Due December 1st, 1895. 


ALSO PREPAY 
Series 30 and 31, $144,000. 
Due May Ast, 1896. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 
Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 








LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


RROWN BROTHERS & C0O., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 














DIVIDENDS 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, ? 

NEW YORK, November 25th, i965. > 

23 BROAD STREET (MILLS BUILDING). ‘ 

Coupons due December Ist, 189, from the following 

bonds will be paid at this office after that date: Gal- 

veston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Eastern Divi- 
sion Second Mortgage 7 per cent. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 
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OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, ? 

AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 Broadway. ‘ 

NEw YORK, November 13th, 1895. 

The Board of Directors of this compatiy has this 
day declared a dividend of three dollars ($3) per share, 
payable on and after the second day of January 
next. 

The transfer books will be closed on the 7th day of 
December, at 12 o’clock M., and re-opened on the 3d 
day of January, 18%. _ By order of the Board 








ge Ave You Open to Conviction ? om 


Our advertisements have proved convincing to thousands upon thousands of fair-minded men and women, 
representing every walk of life—clergymen, lawyers, doctors, teachers and business men have been open to con- 
viction, and zow endorse BooTH’s Hyomei, the Australian ‘‘dry-air’’ treatment of 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Coughs, Colds, Etc. 


HON. PF. H. WILSON, 


Member of Congress from Brooklyn, says: 


November 26, 1894. 


Francis H. Wilson, Member of Congress. | 


we ~~ 


cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 
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Temple Court, New York City, 


[The above is to the late W. O. Wyckoff, Esq., 
President Remington Typewriter Co., from Hon, 


consisting of pocket inhaler (made of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished), a bottle 
of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using. 
Hyeaned is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate reliet. It stops all 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, 


— vi ae capacity. Consultation and trial R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
RAAAAAAEAEAAAAAAAAAAAAAEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEAAL AAAS lk 


| DR. 8S. H. MORRIS, 
Buffalo, N. Y., September sth, 1894. 
Dear Sir: \n thirty years’ experience in the 
practice of medicine I have never given my name 


in support of a proprietary remedy, for I never | Mr. R. T. Bootrn: 


My Dear Mr, Wyckoff: On your suggestion, I | saw one that performed all, and more than was Dear & + After using Hyomei for some two 
procured from your friend, Mr. Booth, one of his | Claimed for it, until I met with Hyome?, which || months, and observing its effects upon many 
pocket inhalers. It has worked like a charm, | indorse with all my heart professional ethics to | others, | wish to give my testimony as to its mer- 
The bronchitis has entirely disappeared, and, | the contrary notwithstanding. I believe it a duty | its, [have seen it used in cases of Asthma, Ca- 
thanks to you, is the first thing 1 have found in ; I owe £0 humanity. Since testing /yomer in tarrh, and Bronchial affection, with wondertul re- 
ten years chat has given permanent relief. ‘Ihere | Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, Hay | jief, when other remedies had failed. In each case 
is certainly a great field here for a remedy having Fever, and last, but far from being least, Galloping | jp gives promise of a speedy and permanent cure. 
such merit. Cordially yours, | a some ae ge at —— je ay = h by eo Personally, | may add, it has been of great service 

a o mei, with no other medicine, in four weeks i - gp ae a . 
F. H. WILSON. bene paca Ahecsat ince an assured vecovery, to me in giving clearness and elasticity to my 


believe in it for itself, for what it has done. 
S. H. MORRIS, M.D., 
159 Franklin Street. 


Are. you afflicted and sti// skeptical? Send me your name and address, and my pamphlet, giving similar 
letters by the score, shall prove that Hyomei does heal and cure. 
will help you? Don’t delay — write to-day for 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler 
Outfit, by mail 








BROADWAY ° 
Oth.& lOthSts. 
FOURTH AVE. 


Successors To AT.Stewarr & Co, 


BROADWAY 
Sth. 1OthSts, 
FOURTH AVE, 


OF COURSE YOU BUY BOOKS 


But how do youbuy? Haphazard nine times in ten— 
particularly at the holiday season. The usual Book store is 
either a jumble of accidents or a dreary waste of methodical 
gloominess. Have you noticed how we are handling Books? 


A PERFECT BOOK STORE? 


Yes, as near to it as you need ever hope 
tosee. Generously stocked with the best 
and newest books—the old familiars and 
all. These sets of standard books are all 
bound in fine half calf with gilt tops, and 
should not be confused with the cheap 
imitations offered in some stores. The 
leather of these sets is in English calf, and 
the workmanship is first-class, Many 
new and attractive tints in the bindings. 


Dickens’s Works, 15 vols., $16.50. 

Bulwer, 13 vols., $13. 

Thackeray, 10 vols., $10.50. 

Ruskin’s Works, fully illustrated, many 
of the plates colored, 13 vols, $15. 

Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5vols., $6.50. 

Ruskin’s Stories of Venice, 3 vols., $4. 

Irving’s Works, 9 vols., $11.25. 

Irving’s Works, without the Life of 
Washington, 6 vols., $7. 

Irving’s Life of Washington, 3 vols., 
$4.25. 

Kingsley, Charles, Novels, 8 vols., $9. 

Hawthorne’s Popular Works, 7 vols., $7. 

Macaulay’s England, 5 vols., $5. 

Macaulay’s Essays, 3 vols., $3.50. 

Shakespeare’s Works, 4 vols., $4. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, 3 vols., $3. 





Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 3 vols., 
$3. 





Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, 2 vols., $2. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution, 2 v., $2.50. 

Emerson’s Essays, 2 vols., $2. 

All the current magazines are on sale, 
and we take subscriptions for any maga- 
zine or newspaper. 


HOLIDAY GLOVES 

An unmatched stock of them. Eight 
months of getting ready. The markets of 
Europe ransacked. And to-day we can 
say that such a line of Gloves as we show 
has never been exhibited in any retail 
store in America. Among the notable 
special brands are : 


The Dollar Glove, The Russian, 
The Gismonda, The Ascot, 
The Wear Well, The Souveraine. 


All our Gloves at #1 and more are 
guaranteed—that is, a new Glove will be 
given in every case where the Glove is not 
satisfactory because of defect ‘in: leather 
or fit. 

For Evening Wear the Souveraine Suede 
Kid in 12, 16 and 20 button lengths. 
Never pieced, and unsurpassed for perfect 
workmanship, evenness of leather and fit. 
For a Christmas gift nothing more fit than 
1 pair or 6 or 12 pairs of fine kid Gloves, 





Pastor 34th Street Reformed Church, writes : 


| voice in speaking and singing. 


Are you afflicted, but believe that Hyomei 


9 
BOOTH 





CHAS. G. CLARK, Treasurer, 


REV. PETER STERYEKEE, D.D., 


326 West 33rd St., New York, Sept 4, 1895. 


Yours cordially, 


REV. PETER STRYKER, D.D. 





51.00. 
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‘TRAVEL. ; 
RAYMOND & 





WHITCOMB 
TOURS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 








A WINTER 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


Special trains of magnificent Vestibuled Sleeping 
and Dinicg Cars will leave New York at frequent in- 
tervals for California. The ‘ickets cover every ex- 
pense of travel both ways, and give the holder en- 
tire freedom of movemect 02 tne Pacific Coast 
and for the return trip. They may be -used on any 
regular train until July, 1896, or on our 
own special vestibaled trains with personal 
escort. Choice otf routes for the outward and 
return trip. These tours are intended principally 
for those who wisn to travelin the most comfort« 
able manner. 

Tours to Atlanta Exposition, Florida, 

uba, Mexico, the Rocky Mountains, the 

ellowstone National Park, Yosemite Val- 
ley, Hawaiian Isiands, Japas, China, Eu- 


rope, including Russia, &c., &c., im season. - 


Indeperdent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to ail points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning particular 
information desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


31 E. Mth St., Lincoln Building, Union Sq., New York, 


COMMERCIAL, 

WE have alluded to the general quiet- 
ness of business in our financial article. 
In detail there have been few important 
changes in the various markets. Cotton 
is still in control of speculators and held 
above an export level. Receipts at inte- 
rior points continue small, and exports 
since September ist have been only 1,258,- 
000 bales egainst 2,016,000 bales same time 
last year. Grain is still being rushed to 
market at the Northwest, the receipts of 
wheat last week 900 0 ey 8,000,000 
bushels against 4,200,000 the same week 
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last year. Exports, however, are small, 
and only slightly in excess of the light 
movement last year. Prices declined $+. 
to 644c. owing to favorable conditions for 
winter wheat and the large receipts. 
Corn displayed some weakness in spite of 
larger exports and smaller receipts. In 
the grocery trade there is less doing, and 
the majority of buyers pursue a waiting 
policy while values weaken, Pork prod- 
ucts were also dull and easy. Colder weath- 
er infused some new life into the dry- goods 
trade, and staple cotton goods when sold 
ahead are firmly held; but concessions 
are obtainable on less popular brands. 
The uncertainty of cotton is alsoin buyers’ 
favor. Print cloths were dull and lower 
at 3ic. Cotton manufacturers, however, 
have had a good season, and are ina posi- 
tion to await future developments with 
complacency. Leather is lower, and hides 
show a still more pronounced downward 
tendency; while boot and shoe factories 
have sharply curtailed their product, and 
many are shut down. Bessemer pig iron 
is lower, and iron products generally 
sympathize. Production is still running 
very heavy, and promises to soon outstrip 
consumption, Manufacturers, however, 
cannot reduce prices much further, and 
secure a profit in the present condition of 
the coke and labor markets. Strikes are 










embarrassing the output of structural 
work, the demand for which must soon 
lessen with the approach of colder weath- 
er. 


The 








VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


Guarantee skirt edges 

‘ from wearing out. Don’t 
take any binding unless you see **S.H.& I” 
on the jabel no matter what anybody tells 
you. 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S.H. & M.Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 








O’NEILL’S 
| 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


THE BIG STORE. 


UNPRECEDENTED SALE 
Ladies’ Fur Garments. 








Canadian Seal Capes, extra wide sweep, 
33 and 36 inches long, would be marked in 
regular stock 24.00 and 29.00each, on sale 


” 10.75 and 14.75. 


Best grade French Coney Capes, extra 
wide sweep, 30 inches long, would be 
marked in regular stock 15.50, on sale at 


6.75. 


Bright small curl Astrachan Capes, 
whole skins, full sweep, 30 inches long, 
would be marked in regular stock 29.75, 


on sale at 
14.98. 


Fine Electric Seal Capes, extra full 
sweep, 30 inches long, would be marked 
in regular stock 46.50, on sale at 


19.98. 





Having Purchased from the As. 
signee the Entire Stock of one of the 
Largest Manufacturing Furriers in 
New York, we are enabled to place 


on sale the Following garments at 


LESS THAN HALF 


THE USUAL PRICES. 


Fine Electric Seal Capes, «xtra wide 
sweep, full storm collar and edge trim- 
ming of Alaska Sable, would be marked in 
regular stock 59.00, on sale 


29.00. 


Wool Seal Circular Capes, 30 inches 
long, full storm collarand edge of selected 
astrachan fur, regular stock price 34.75, 


on sale at 
16.50. 


Wool Seal Capes, extra full sweep, 
storm collar and edging of rich Alaska 
Sable, regular stock price 59.00, on sale at 


24. 98. 


Circular Capes of extra fine quality of 
Persian lamb (Leipsic dye), regular stock 
price 79.00, on sale at 


39.00. 


500 


CHEVIOT AND BEAVER JACKETS, 


All new shapes, regular stock price 7.98 to 12.00, 
now on sale at 


4.98 and 6.75. 


ELEGANT LINE OF 


FUR TRIMMED OPERA CAPES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Soenold 
Constable: Kh e 


MEN’S WOOLENS. 
English, Irish and Scotch Sidings: 
Homespuns, Tweeds, Covert 
Cloths, English Trou- 


serings. 





OVERCOATINGS. 
Bicycle and Golf Suitings. 


LADIES’ 


DRESS CLOTHS. 
Rough and Smooth Faced Ladies’ 
and Children’s Cloakings, 
Double Faced Clan 
Plaid Cloakings. 


Proadovay K { oth ét. 


NEW YORK. 


B. Altman & C0. 


THIRD FLOOR. 


ARE NOW SHOWING 


Art Pottery 





Decorative Ornaments, 


Comprising Royal Vienna, Sevres, 
Doulton, Crown Derby, Dresden, 
and Cut Glass Ware, Royal Wor- 
cester (the new Rainbow tint), 
Sevres Mantel Sets and Clocks, 
Miniatures, Porcelain Paintings, 
Vienna Bronzes, new pieces of 
Dutch Silver in Bon Bon Baskets, 
Tea Caddies, Liqueur Sets, De- 
canters and Fancy Pieces for 
Cabinets, Onyx Pedestals, Fancy 
Decorated Screens, and complete 
line of Lamps in choice wares. 


18th St., (9th St. and Gth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 





Where to Economize ? 
In Rent. 
How ? 


Take an office in an inexpensive 
building, and put ina 


TELEPHONE. 


12,500 Telephone Stations in New 
York City. 


Metallic Circuit Service 
from $75 a year. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


Telephone and Telegraph Co, 


18 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
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LOW-PRICED 
DRESS GOODS, 


We are exhibiting a wide range of 


-Dress Goods at popular prices, in 


effects similar to the more expensive 
gocds. 

1200 yards new style Cheviot, 40 
cents per yard. 

1500 yards Stylish Block Checks, 49 
cents per yard. 

2000 yards Fancy Birdseye Whip- 
cord, 50 cent per yard. 

1800 yards Basket-weave, in pretty 
changeables, 75 cents per yard; this 
line reduced from $1.25. 

2500 yards handsome Matelesse 
Suiting, silk-and-wool, in very neat, 
small effects, 75 cents per yard. 

Hundreds of lengths for house 
wear, children’s wear, skirt and 
dress lengths. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 








Mail-Order Department. 


\OURNEA, 


AND 


BURNHAM. 
DRY GOODS. 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.00 or over, we prepay express charges for 
Tilinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of our 


goods. 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 


Christmas Gifts 


China, 
Glassware, 
Pottery, 
Lamps, 
Dolls 


Toys. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue — will show 
you just what we have- 


HINRICHS & CO... 


29, 31, 33 PARK PLACE, 
New York. 



















ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


THE GERMAN AMERICAN 
KLEEMAN'S LATEST 
STUDENT LAMP. 


Steady white light of 20 
candle power. Safety from 
Explosion. Last a lifetime. 

Send for Special Lamp Circular. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use the Bleached Muslin Quilted Mattress Pro- 
tectors and keep your beds in perfect sanitary 
condition. 

The only article for the purpose that is wash- 
able. Sold by all Dry-Goods Stores. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York. 
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TEINWAY 


UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 






























ee 


The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instru- 
ments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the 
globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 
‘ artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


FRANZ ABT, FRANZ RUMMEL, 


D. F. E. AUBER, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
CARL BAERMANN, ANTON SEIDL, 


TOR BERLIOZ 
MET FELICIEN DAVID, WILHELM TAUBERT, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 


ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, THEODORE THOMAS, 
FERD. VON INTEN, 


CHARLES GOUNOD, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 


STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 
CARL WOLFSOHN, 


ALFRED JAELL, 
AND BY MESDAMES 


JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
ADELE AUS DER OHE, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 


THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 
DR. FRANZ LISZT, ESSIPOF, 
MINNIE HAUK, , 

EMMA JUCH, 


A. MARMONTEL, 
DR. WILLIAM MASON, 

LILLI LEHMANN eaten, 

ANNA MEHLIG, 


LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
PAREPA ROSA, 





$s. B. MILLS, 
IGNATZ MOSCHELES, 
ADOLPH NEUVENDORFF, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, ADELINA PATTI, 
IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, | SOFIA SCALCHI, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, TERESA TITIENS, 
ANTON RUBIFESTEIN, : ZELIE TREBELLI 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, ETC., ETC. 
ry 
STEINWAY & SONS 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
HIS MAJESTY 
EMPEROR WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY, 
By patent dated June 13th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the piano 
manufacturer WILLIAM STEINWAY, the head of the bouse of 
Steinway & Sons, New York, piano manufacturer to 





THE ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA. 
STEINWAY & SONS 


Beg further to announce that by Royal Warrants 
dated respectively May 29, June 18, and Oct. 
4, 1890, they were honored by the appoint- 
ments of Piano Manufacturers to 


HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 
‘THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


HIS MAJESTY 
UMBERTO I., KING OF ITALY, 
AND HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, 








facturers to the Royal Courts. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


107-111 E. 14th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN DEPOT 
STEINWAY HALL, 


S$: 
STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
16 & 17 Lower Seymour 8t., Portman 8q.,W., 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. HAMBURG, GERMANY. 












-THE INDEPENDENT. 





‘* Balsam 
of Gilead ”’ 


(the Pine.) 


Co 
N 
_ 


© 


© 





TINe, 
S 


PINE TAR 
SOAP 


Persian Healing 


ran 





It is balm for the disappointed who 
have tried other and less efficient | 
soaps for the skin. Asa Soap for the | 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery it is equally | 
desirable. —Drvaeists.— | 





AOhristmas'Present which will Pay for Itself 











If Roys want Scroll Saws it indicates that they are 
of a mechanical turn of mind, and can learn to use 
them to advantage. While saaving is a better exer- 
cise than any kindof play, it contentsthe boys tosiay 
at home, cultivates their tastes, and makes their 
hands skilful for any artistic or mechanical employ- 
ment which they may wish to follow in atter years 
It will thus insure them acomfortable support if they 
have no other trade or profession. 

We sell the best foot-power saw (called the No.1 
Rogers), with Drilling Attachment, blower, Tools. 
and Designs, for $4.50. The Goodell Lathe, as seen in 
the above cut, costs $12.0), with Scroll-Saw Attach- 
ment and ail necessary tools and designs. Weare 
now the He*dquarters for all things in the Scroll- 
Sawing line, including Foot and Hand Machines, Star 
Saw Blades, Designs of every kind, Wood, Clock 
Movements, etc., etc. Send money with order for 
what you want, or buy from hardware dealers. Cir- 
culars with full particulars sent to any address on 
receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. ties 
MILLERS FALLS CO., 93 Reade St., N. Y. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


et dg 


A.B. &E. L. SHAW, 
ie oe 


SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


Send Se, stamp for mow 100-page 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 











Ce CIR iis vc ccc cscesiccsveci $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
GREED COB scccccccsccccescccccecs - 3,943,639 46 


OS BIG ve cvciecsdssvccescess 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Assets...................+. 


1,811,269 26 
2,311,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Mair Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” { Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ase’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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Snsurance. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE EXAMINED. 


AFTER an interval of seventeen years, the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has just been examined. This 
time, as in 1877, five States participated ; 
Massachusetts, Illinois and Wisconsin 
were represented both times, but in 1877 the 
other two were Maryland and New York, 
now replaced by South Dakota and Nebras- 
ka. The officials of the two last began the 
recent examination, but the officers of the 
company, desiring to give it more conse- 
quence, added by invitation Massachu- 
setts, Illinois and Wisconsin. In 1877, 
John F. Smyth was Superintendent in 
this State—not exactly an admirable mar, 
but there had not been foreseen the de- 
cadence to be reached with the present 
recumbent, who finds nobody to honor 
him and is not respected even by the 
Lloyds he permits to flourish. 

The examiners have somewhat reduced 
the Northwes‘ern’s surplus, but Commis- 
sioner Fricke, of Wisconsin, admits that 
there is an ‘* honest difference of opinion 
between them and the officers of the com- 
pany as to the justness of several items 
making up such reduction,” and in gener- 
al it may be said that when there are no 
evidences of intentional manipulation in 
the accounts and no erroneous policy is 
charged the mere fact of some reduction, 
made by official examiners, in the net re- 
sult of a balance sheet as compared with 
that made out by the company, is not to 
be taken as a decided criticism upon the 
company, especially when the difference 
is not relatively of great importance, 
Such a difference arises either by cutting 
down assets or by raising liabilities, and 
there have been in the past ample and 
suggestive instances of the fallibility of 
experts in the matter of valuations, In 
case of the Northwestern, the examiners 
have made their differences mainly by 
counting in liabilities a large amount of 
death claims received since the annual 
statement was made, at the close of 1894, 
and by adding a reserve for paid-up in- 
surance which they confess is ‘‘ the ex- 
treme possible liability,” and Mr. Fricke 
calls it ‘‘a remote possibility.” 

These somewhat violently made reduc- 
tions of surplus, confessedly ‘* technically 
taken,” are, however, relatively unimpor- 
tant; they lessen the apparent surplus, 
but enough is left. Item by item, and de- 
partment after department, the company 
is mentioned with approval. We observe 
that certain ten-payment policies which 
had been marked off because the owners 
had ceased paying premiums, were re- 
stored to liability account by the examin- 
ers, who say that the policies contain 
clauses providing for paid-up insurance 
pro rata according to the number of 
** complete” annual premiums paid, ‘* but 
the notes declare the policy forfeited in 
case interest should not be paid thereon.” 
We admit that a provision of the policy 
could hardly be nullified by a premium 
note, and we do not undertake to criticise 
the examiners’ action without more exact 
knowledge of the terms of the contract; 
still, it seems an interesting question what 
constitutes a ‘‘ complete” payment of pre- 
mium and whether giving a promise for a 
portion thereof goes further than to put a 
lien for its amount on the policy uatil 
made good. 

The changes made in the figures by the 
examiners are, as we have said, compara- 
tively small and do not affect the conclu- 
sion which is summed up as follows: 
Assets $73,349,707.84, surplus $13,545,436,- 
54, They criticise so incidentally and 
mildly that they can hardly be said to 
criticise ; their commendation is positive 
and hearty. They conclude by saying 
that ‘‘it is a pleasure to congratulate the 
policy holders of the Northwestern Mutu- 
al Life insurance company upon having 


their intérests guarded by so efficient a 
board of officers, and the highest compli- 
ment that can be paid is that this exam- 
ination has demonstrated that the com- 
aes , in its dealings with its policy 
olders and beneficiaries and, in its finan- 
cial management, has lived up to that 
—_ standard of reliability which has 
gained for it the confidence of the people 


THE 








and made its grand success possible,” 













QUERIES, 

WILL THE INDEPENDENT please shed a 
little light on the following ? 

1. Is it, or is it not true that the insurance 
value of any life is determined wholly by 
these two qualities, viz., its probable length, 
and its present soundness ? 

2, Is it, or is it not true that if the insur- 
ance value of a man’s life at thirty years of 
age is $1,000, its insurance value at sixty 
years of age must be as the expectation of 
life at sixty years of ageis to the expecta- 
tion of life at thirty years of age? 

8. Is it, or is it not true that the so-called 
** legal reserve,’’ which is collected and held 
by insurance companies, is simply the cash 
equivalent of the depreciation which has 
taken place in the insurance value of the 
life insured ? 

4. Is it, or is it not true that a man’s 
real insurance under any insurance contract 
issued by a regular insurance company is 
not the face of his policy, but always the 
face of his policy minus his reserve and his 
equitable share of the company’s surplus ? 

5. Is it, or is it not true that if an insured 
man were to attain his one hundredth year 
of age the reserve on his policy would ex- 
actly equal the face of his policy, conse 
quently that the company would not be 
carrying one cent of risk on his life ? 

6. Is it, or is it not true that the insur- 
ance value of a man’s life is depreciating 
rapidly from year to year by reason of ad- 
vancing age alone, and soon reaches a point 
when it possesses no insurance value which 
is worth covering ? 

7. Is it, or is it not true that temporary 
insurance is rational and wise, but that 
‘“*insurance for life’’ is demonstrably ab- 
surd ? AMOs. 

1. The term ‘‘insurance value” here 
is inexact and infelicitous ; in questions 1 
and 2 it is apparently intended to mean 
the cost of insuring, but in question 6 it 
appears to mean insurable interest or 
money value. The cost to insure any 
particular life, for the entire term of life, 
is according to its probable duration ; that 
duration is mainly, altho not entirely, 
judged according to its present apparent 
soundness. 

2. No—premiums are not computed in 
that way. 


3. No—that is not a correct definition 
of reserve. 


1850. — 








4. Question unintelligently stated. 

5. There is an age attainable by any 
kept-up policy, at which the reserve 
equals the face of the policy. At 100, 
this would certainly be reached. 

6. The money value of a life—i. e., the 
insurable interest others have in it—cer- 
tainly does declinefromage. The question 
is too simple to be put, 

7. It is not true. The question itself, 
as to the second clause of it, is ‘‘ demon- 
strably absurd.” 
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1851. 1895. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 








THE 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets, January 1, 1895, $2,702,953 23 


CO, a er 2,159,308 08 
Surplus to Policy-hold- 

ers, by Conn. and 

Mass. standard...... 5 543,645 15 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 


F. V. Hudson, Secretary. 


M. STORRS, M.D., Medical Adviser. 








THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, President, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, of tic"nenra. 


Has one exceptionally good field 
to offer to 
an exceptionally good man, with 
whom will be made a most liberal contract. 





The Company writes the best forms of Renewable 
Term, Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment 
Policies. 


Address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 





Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


I ncicitntnde, encutesavendenecesnns $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve............. --. « 1,696,019 62 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 36.591 47 
Net Surplus............ Derbi aceucke 1,054,236 07 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1895..83,186,547 16 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPILIA, PA. 


$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable in- 
come for a poor man; but the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York pays$10 
on an average each minute toits 
policy holdersin benefits. Think 
of what this means and how easi- 
ly your portion of it can be se- 
cured. Address the company for 
their literature. 


1829 1895 




















1876. Me 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢0., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP; 


a PERSONAL ACCIDENT, rete 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, b VATOR, - 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
eS PAID SINCE ORGANIZar, 
Loss $5,907,780.87. On, 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod. 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. Bi, WM: ..005- socccescosccsoed $24,252,828 71 
RRM UN ones cco sscusincacaswenct 22;217,399 94 
$2,035,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is. 
sued at the old liferate ———- 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren. 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F. TRUL Reoretery. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ABSSETS..........:cceecececeeceveves $9,893,072 19 
8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 








1895, 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, - 


C. P. FRALEIGH,. - 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, 
WM. T. STANDEN, 

ARTHUR ¢. PERRY, 
JOHN P. MUNN, - - 


President. 
. - Secretary. 
- Assistant Secretary. 
- - Actuary. 
- - Cashier. 
- Medical Director. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, - 
JOHN J. TUCKER, - 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


- Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Builder. 


President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 





JAMES R. PLUM, - 





Leather. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the insured 


the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED 


INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event of adversity overtaking 


the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in 


accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 





the President, at Home Office. 
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November 28, 1895. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
w. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 234 Vieo President. 
J. Be B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasui ev 





es 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 


AE Ee TRIMER 00 
ant id ‘all other $500,000 


++ 1,716,750 47 
je ceccceee eevscces : irae % 


THOMAS ASSETS, Jon. Ist 185 89,395,606 22 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 






nace esecsesereesess 








New YORK, Jan. 22, 18%, 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1894......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1D4.....cccccccccccccccorccccccoce 1,106,515 77 


Total marine premiums...... sevioadese $3,967,436 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1844, to 31st December, 1894 


Losses paid during the same 


POPIOE...ccccresesers coscoss oo $1,411,292 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........$624,154 64 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured b yStocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
CUENMIRENE BE .nce cccccosccccescocccsecccsses 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash in Bamk...cccccccccccsccccscocccccscccee 184,238 44 
AMOUNE.... coccscccces cocccccccccccccces $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their lega 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
‘February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
tothe extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES : 


.H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 

A. A. RAVEN CHAS. D. LEVERICH 

JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 

JAMES G. De FOREST, LAWRENCE TURNURE 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, ’ WALDRON P. BROWN, 

ILLIAM H.  YEBB, ANSON W. HARD, 

CHARLES P BURDETT JOSEPH AGOSTINI 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, “VERNON H. BR 

Wik. AM E. DODGE, CuiistTN be THOMBEN 

JOHN RIKER, EVERETT Fi 

oN He WwLere, P AUL Uke THER. D 

AL AU. 

N. DENTON N SMITH. OHN B WARD, 

GEORGE COPPELL.” 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres’t. 


1850. 1895. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


a THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
8 old and ——— Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five rs of of practical Life Insurance, 
which bes taught it t it tha: ne qua non of success 
option of jt of insurance, and the 
Li ts oi aa 
- 


W. 
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ts. essentials 
cnraal ouch GU kat LE Steear 
| I policy-holder, Its co i+ “inc testable 


inco 
years. They are non-forfeiting, Vidin: 
Sraree athe ae eed te Poe eee WS 
* on of the policy-holder. It gives 
ve of grace in payment of all prem: a Its 


‘orty-fi 
demonstenne ite A 3 A pe - ¥ aaa abundantly 


Acti 
this Conene and Age nts. 


Agents. wishing to represent 
y, May communicate with the Presi: 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, msn the Br _ 


OFFICERS : 
GEORGE H. BURFORD.......... President. 






























A BUSINESS MAN’S FIVE REASONS. 


Tue Hon. Jouxn Wanamaker, in a 
recent address delivered at the ban- 
quet of The National Association of 
Life Underwriters in Philadelphia, 
gave utterance to a number of very 
clever things, but not the least so 
were his five reasons for insuring his 
life. He said: Soon after I came into 
business such was my interest in life 
insurance, and belief in its wisdom, 
that one of the first reckless things 
that I did was to make a Christmas 
present of a $1,000 policy paid for a 
year to every man in my employ. I 
thought that that was a good invest- 
ment. 

I have been so often asked about 
my own insurance that I am going to 
gratify a curiosity that some of you 
have expressed, perhaps, in regard to 
it. I had no thought whatever of be- 
coming the largest life insurer, if that 
is true, as has sometimes been said of 
me. I never started out to do any 
large thing, but I have been a great 
hand to work hard at everything I 
took hold of. I do not own a share 
in nor have I official connection with 
any insurance company in the world. 
I did not know until after it had been 
done, that the amount was larger than 
any other. There is not any man 
that I would not sooner see have a 
larger line, and I will promptly yield 
the place to any of you or your 
friends. 

It was the influence of one man who 
thought about it, and I was the man. 
I simply worked out five conclusions 
as the result of my own thinking, 
without any moving cause, except my 
own judgment. 

First—That at that time I knew I 
was insurable and I could not be cer- 
tain of accident or of ill-health, and it 
might be that at some future time I 
would not be insurable. That was the 
first step to the building of sixty-two 
policies. 

Second—That life insurance was 
one of the best forms of investment, 
because from the moment it was made 
it was good for all it cost and carried 
with it a guarantee that there was a 
protection in that investment that I 
could not get in any other. 

Third—That life insurance in the 
long run was a saving fund, that not 
only saved, but took average care of 
my deposits and took me in partner- 
ship into possible profits, that not in- 
frequently returned principal and in- 
terest and profit. 

Fourth—That life insurance, re- 
garded from the standpoint of quick 
determination, was more profitable 
than any other investment I could 
make. 

Fifth—That it enabled a man to 
give away all he wished during his life- 
time and still make such an estate as 
he cared to leave. 

One of the largest of Mr. Wana- 
maker's policies was issued by The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, whose authorized agents in 
every city and town in the United 
States and Canada will gladly explain 
its exclusive forms of life insurance 
policies, which are alike adapted to 
men of large or small incomes. The 
largest life company in the world 
ofters the best forms of policies. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
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OF THE 


NeW York Lille Lnsnrane 


il, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 
ASSETS. 


Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned ‘ 


Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. ‘i 
Real Estate . . 


$10,705,308 67 
26,349,724 84 
, 14,675,478 98 


Net Premiums in course “of collection (Reserve on these Policies, 


$14,000,000) é 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies 


Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 


bilities, $8,500,000) . P 
Interest and Rents accrued 


Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Securities, $750, 157, 00) . 
Total Assets. . . e. whet 


° . . ° 5,571,397 74 
5,492,422 69 


4,231,852 98 
1,405,663 08 
579,922 00 


$ 162,011,770 93 


. . 








LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company 

Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by neues in 1894 


Premiums Paid in Advance. 4 


Unpaid Dividends not claimed ° 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 
Total Liabilities. e 


$138,620,188 00 
. 1,000,000 00 


. . 200,000 00 
. . : 157,415 68 
° . ° . . 147,487 07 
. ° 87,089 83 
° $14, 1762,463 20 





Total Surplus to Policy Holders —_ Certificate 


New York State Insurance Department) . 


Total. ° 


20,249,307 73 
° ° « $162,011,770 93 








INCOME-—1894. 


New Premiums (including mnie $871,721 va . ‘ . 


Renewal Premiums. ‘ ‘ 
Interest, Rents,ete. . ‘ e 


Total Income. ‘ e e 


7,149,016 42 
° 22,262,369 90 
: -__7,071,927 21 

$36, 483.513 53 








DISBURSEMENTS— 1894 


Death-Claims ‘ ‘ : 
Endowments . 


Dividends and other pagments to Policy Holders 
All other -aaaaaiiaccmaae — penne Medical Fees and 


Advertising é 

Total Disbursements | e ° 

Excess of Income ‘ ‘ a 
Total . e e e 


$8,228,608 51 
° ° 1,418,082 88 
6,018,311 67 


8,474,426 50 
#24, 139,429 56 





° . ° . 12,348,883 97 


_ $36,483,313 53 





(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDINC ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 


Policies. Amount. 
Applied for in 1894 ° ° ‘ 93,097 $231,864,722 
Declined and remaining suspended (988) Dee. Bist P , . 11,773 31,778,474 


Issued ~ 





$1,324 $200,086,248 


Instalment policies are only included at the amounts payable immediatly at death, or 


RECAPITULATION. 


end of Endowment period. 


In Force December 31st, 1894 . ‘ P 
In Force December 3ist 1893, 
Gainin 1894. . ‘ . 





Policies. Amount. 

e 277,600 $812,294,160 

- 253,876 779,156,678 

° ‘ 23,724 $34,137,482 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


ALBANY, Jan. 17th, 1895. 


I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
8ist day of December, 18%, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and [ find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 18%, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


I further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1894, filed in this Department, the 


NET SURPLUS wo policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
$162,01 1,770.93, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620. 188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


Liabilities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunt subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
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THE FARMER'S THANKSGIVING. 


BY MINNIE IRVING. 
































































































THE earth is brown, and skies are gray, 
And the windy woods are bare, 
And the first white flakes of the coming 
snow 
Are afloat in the frosty air ; 

But the sparks fly up from the hickory log 
On the homestead’s broad stone hearth, 
And the windows shake, and the rafters 

ring, 
To the lads’ and the lasses’ mirth. 


The farmer’s face is furrowed and worn, 
And his locks are thin and white ; 

But his hand is steady, his voice is clear, 
And his eye is blue and bright, 

As he turns to look at his sweet old wife, 
Who sitsin her gown of gray, 

With the cobweb ’kerchief, and creamy 

frills 

She wore on her wedding day. 


He bows his head to the laden board, 
And the guests they are silent all. 

“Thanksgiving, Lord, for the sun and rain, 
And the fruit on the orchard wall. 

For the silver wheat, and the golden corn, 
And the crown of a peaceful life— 

The greatest blessing that thou canst give— 
A true and a loving wife!” 


This white-haired lover he bends to kiss 
Her hand in its frill of lace, 

And the faded rose on her wrinkled cheek, 
With a proud and a courtly grace ; 

And the snowflakes click on the window- 

pane, 

And the rafters ring above, 

And the angels sing at the gates of God 
The words of the farmer’s love. 
YOnxKERS, N. Y. 


SUE’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 











For days the Deanes had been making 
ready for the corn-roast. The boys bad 
chosen the tallest, slightest saplings, and 
trimmed and cut them until they were 
like exaggerated fishing rods, with sharp- 
ly pointed ends. All the brush and small 
logs had been gathered and drawn on the 
stone drag to the high pasture, and piled 
or the summit of its grassy swell, where 
the hills and valleys could be seen sinking 
and rising far and wide, the endless ridges 
of the Green Mountains sweeping away 
to the east and the blue Adirondacks clos- 
ing the western view. It was the finest 
farm in Northern Vermont, old Mr. Deane 
had always declared; and the high pas- 
ture had been for generations a favorite 
place for coasting parties and corn-roasts. 
It was more popular than ever now, since 
Sune Deane was the handsomest girl in 
the county, and counted her swains by 
the dozen. 

**T don’t know how Sue’s ever goin’ to 
settle down,” said her mother, plaintively; 
**for there’s no one man will humor her 
the way they all do now. And then, Sue’s 
so masterful; she’s as sweet tempered as 
you please, but she always has her own 
way in the end.” 

‘*Sue’s obedient enough, as far as I 
see,” replied Mr. Deane. 

‘* Well, Father, she is to you, and al- 
ways has been; but, dear me! with 
everybody else she does what she pleases. 
I will say she’s generally right ; but that's 
just it—she’s got as much sense, and 
more, than most of her beaux, and she 
ain’t likely to find a husband she can’t 
rule. And that’s poison to a woman like 
Sue; she needs to be managed herself. 
There’s just one I'd choose for her, and 
that’s Tom Kellogg. But then, my land! 
he’s not the kind to stand bein’ -played 
with, and Sue’s not the kind to give up 
her ways for anybody, so there ain’t much 
hope of it.” 

**Tom’s a good fellow,” said Mr. Deane. 
“°Tain’t every boy could work through 
college ‘nd law school, ’nd get into prac- 
tice in a city, as he has in Burlington. 
And Sue and he, knowin’ each other from 
children, ef they don’t understand each 


other by now they never will. I think 
it'll likely be a match.” 
Mrs. Deane shook her head. Accus- 





tomed to be ruled by her daughter’s will, 
she had little faith in any man’s combat- 
ing its capricessuccessfully, In the main 
she was right, That very day Sue was 









































planning in her coquettish mind how to 
tease Tom Kellogg at the coming corn- 
roast. Sue treated other admirers as she 
chose ; but ‘she felt Tom was different, 
and liked him all the better for not being 
sure whether she could trifle with him or 
not. On this occasion, being especially 
tender to him in her thoughts, she was 
prepared to be especially baffling in be- 
havior ; for, deep in her woman’s heart, 
she knew that all the delaying, all the 
coquetting in the world were not going to 
keep her lover from speaking before his 
short vacation was over, and he went 
back to the city ; and meanwhile there 
was the sweetness of an understanding no 
less strong because it was yet unspoken, 

Soft and clear the September evening 
drew on. The whole neighborhood was 
invited to the roast. They came in bug- 

gies, in carryalls, in hay wagons ; and, 
one group after another, they climbed the 
dewy steeps of the hill pasture. But Tom 
Kellogg did not come, and Sue’s brown 
eyes sparkled with impatience and a touch 
of anger at so unexpected a turn of the 
tables. Finally, when the big bonfire had 
been lighted, and every one was gathering 
about it; Tom’s buggy drove up to the foot 
of the hill, and he helped out of it a very 
young and very pretty girl—Miss Eleanor 
Cabell, the city boarder at his aunt’s. 
Poor Tom! it was not his fault, and Sue 
might have known it; but the amantis 
ire is proverbially unreasonable. The 
facts were that Miss Cabell was young, 
charming, ignorantly enthusiastic, had 
never seen a corn-roast, and thought she 
was conferring a great favor upon Tom 
by accompanying him, not dreaming that 
his aunt had begged him to invite her, 
Entirely ignorant of his affair with Sue, 
she claimed him, sweetly and unconscious- 
ly, for her own. 

‘*Oh, how beautiful !” she cried as they 
climbed the slope, and saw the great bon- 
fire flaming up on the summit. ‘‘ Do take 
me close to it, Mr. Kellogg!” And she 
chattered away to him, with little shrieks 
of admiration, as the wide streaks of flame 
shot high into the air and flared upon the 
summer wind. The one huge pine tree, 
stretching its wide branches upon the 
summit, was so near the blazing pile of 
logs and brush that one big limb caught a 
waft of the flame, and the needles snapped 
with crackling explosions, ‘‘ Oh, will it 
be quite safe?” cried Eleanor, and clung 
for an instant to her escort’s arm. Sue, 
passing near, felt a swift desire to stran- 
gle her on the spot. 

But that was only the beginning, for 
Miss Cabell was either appealing to Tom 
or ordering him around for the next two 
hours. First, she must have a choice ear 
of corn selected for her out of the big 
basket, heaped up to overflowing with 
the green, tasseled sheaths. Then, with 
her own white hands, he must show her 
how to impale it upon the sharpened end 
of the long, lithe sapling, and she would 
insist upon fixing one forhim, too. Then 
the right place must be chosen, where she 
could lower the corn, at the end of the 
swaying rod, into the beart of the glowing 
fire, now sunken to an irregular circle of 
white-hot embers. This necessitated get- 
ting so near to the bonfire that the heat 
reddened her pretty cheeks, and Tom’s 
big handkerchief had to be called into 
play. Holding it before her face with 
one hand, and peeping round the edge of 
it, with many appeals as to whether she 
was holding the corn right, and was it 
done, and was he sure thesapling wouldn’t 
catch fire and burn her up, Miss Eleanor 
Cabell was certainly a bewitching specta- 
cle—one of those charming, helpless, win- 
some little women whom all men enjoy. 
How was Sue to know that Tom wasn’t 
enjoying it? When he managed to cross 
to her side for a moment, he found her 
absolutely stony to him and flirting 
desperately with Will Adams; and he was 
soon almost as angry as she was, 

The merriment grew and bightened as 
the evening went on. The smoking, 
blackened, sizzling ears of corn were 
withdrawn from the fire, sprinkled with 
salt, and, hot and tender beyond descrip- 
tion, were eaten amid a general chatter 
and fun, More and yet more were stripped 
from their silken sheaths, toasted and 

consumed; and, in the dying embers, 
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apples were cosily roasted as a dessert. 
The great ring of fire died into a dim 
glow, and then into a mere twinkle of 
light here and there among the ashes; 
the stars came out over the hills, and the 
wind ceased, leaving a balmy clearness in 
the far spaces of the night. It was time 
for going home, so the revelers joined 
hands, and ended the corn-roast by danc- 
ing inaring about the fire, and tramp- 
ling out the last embers, keeping time to 
their flying feet by an old-fashioned 
chorus as they swung round and round. 
Miss Cabell was charmed with this ; she 
danced like a fairy, and laughed like a 
child as she tripped in the swaying circle. 
Every one admired her, and thought Tom 
Kellogg in luck. Sue heard the comment 
everywhere; she was irritated beyond 
feminine endurance ; and when, as the 
ring broke, and the groups scattered 
again, to wend their way down the hill 
in the starlit softness of the night, Tom 
at last found his opportunity to speak 
with her, she was in her most exasperat- 
ing mood, 

**T am going away day after to-morrow, 
Sue. Can I see you to-morrow ?”’ 

‘Will Adams is going to drive me over 
to Fair Haven to-morrow. I shall stop at 
Aunt Sylvia’s, and I won’t be back again 
until Monday,” she said, stiffly. 

** Sue,” said Tom, shortly, all his innate 
masterfulness coming to the surface ; ‘‘if 
you don’t see me before I go, you'll not 
probably see me again !” 

This was dangerous, Sue knew he was 
right, and that she ought to give him a 
chance to explain; but she was not the 
stuff of which patient Grizels are made. 
And just at this crucial moment, a sweet 
voice said, out of the-darkness at his el- 
bow : 

‘Oh, Mr. Kellogg, isn’t it a pity it’s all 
over, and we have to go home! Miss 
Deane, it has been so delightful ; we have 
enjoyed it so much !” 

it was Miss Cabell, radiant and unsus- 
pecting. Her ‘‘ we” was the finishing 
touch. Sue’s face hardened into deter- 
mination. 

‘“*You must get Mr. Kellogg to show 
you other things of interest in our coun- 
try life,” she said, sweetly; ‘he has a 
little while before he goes back, and will 
be at your service, I am sure. Good-by, 
Mr. Kellogg; I hope you will have a 
pleasant winter in the city.” 

**Good-by,” said Tom, holding out his 
hand. Sue turned away, ignoring it, and 
began talking and laughing with Will 
Adams, who was hanging about, waiting 
totake her down the hill, and whom she 


until she made some sign. Yet she knew, 
also, that he loved her as much as ever, 
and was no more liable to change, in that 
stedfast affection, than in the quiet de- 
termination that controlled it. ‘Tom bad 
turned the tables on her and gained the 
mastery. She vowed she would not yield ; 
but she felt her day of coquetry was over, 
whether she chose or not. 

Through all Thanksgiving Day each had 

been thinking of the other. At church, 
during the long and weighty discourse, 
which sent the younger members to sleep 
even upon the hard seats of the high- 
backed pews, Tom was contemplating the 
side view of his sweetheart’s pretty head, 
with a mingled desire to shake her and 
kiss her, as one might a naughty but be- 
witching child. When he drove the cut- 
ter in the afternoon, it was not chance 
that took him by the Wilcox place. He 
longed to be within those hospitable walls, 
to join inthe games that he knew were 
going on, with the chance, perhaps, for a 
moment to hold that nymph-like figure in 
his arms, or get one good look into those 
wilful, dancing eyes. It would have been 
easy enough to go in; but Tom was a 
Spartan, and crushed down such weak 
desires. And Sue looked out, and hoped 
against hope that he would come in, and 
was gayer thanever in all the games, and 
sangas lightly as a bird in the songs that 
were started when Cousin Abby Alcott 
sat down to the melodeon, and was very 
wretched underneath—and, altogether, it 
was anything but a thankful Thanksgiv- 
ing to both of them. 

Fate, however, often mocks us gently 
before offering us a favor. Cousin 
Reuben Alcott, an elderly man, and cau- 
tious as to his chronic enemy, the rheu- 
matism, began to worry over the contin- 
ued storm. Finally he disappeared, and 
held a long consultation with Mr. Wilcox ; 
and as Tom Kellogg came by for the sec- 
ond time, on his road home, the two 
hailed him, and brought him in, covered 
with snowflakes, his eyes bright and his 
cheeks flushed with the cold. Sue felt 
her cheeks flush, too, with irrepressible 
joy ; but she assumed entire carelessness, 

“IT was jest a-sayin’ thet ’twas too 
stormy fer me’n Abby to drive home to- 
night, Sue; so we'll stay over till ter- 
morrer,” announced Cousin Reuben. ‘‘Tom 
Kellogg, here, ‘Il take you home, fer it’s 
on his road, ’nd I guess you won’t mind 
swappin’ us old folks fer a young beau.” 

Cousin Reuben cackled at his own joke, 
and the rest joined in. Sue and Tom 
laughed, too, but hardly with effusion. 
There is nothing more serious than a love 





knew Tom particularly disliked. And affair to those concerned. It seemed to 
that was the end of the corn-roast, both of them that the next hour or so 
would never be over. The games were 

all done by this time, but singing was 

It was Thanksgiving Day. The family still in order, and the unlimited consump- 


gathering had taken place at the Wilcox 

homestead this year, for Mrs, Deane and 

Mrs. Wilcox were sisters, and alternated 

the festival. Mr. Deane, this time, how- 

ever, was ill in bed, and his wife stayed 

to nurse him. Sue came over with the 

Alcotts, who were cousins, and lived a 
mile or so beyond the Deane farm. The 
day had been eminently successful ; the 
dinner was a triumph of Mrs. Wilcox’s 

skill; the pies were flaky, the turkey 
savory, the cranberry a chef.d'ceuvre of 
jellied richness, the cake bewildering in 
variety and lightness. Outside, a whirl- 
ing snowstorm had raged all day, but 
with a dozen merry guests, and the hearty 
Wilcoxes to boot, there had been no lack 
of gayety and fun in the old homestead. 

It stood just outside the village, and now 
and then, during the afternoon, a neigh- 
bor went by in his sleigh, and waved his 
hand to the windows. Tom Kellogg 
passed, in the cutter, with the colt ; he 
was only at home for a day or two, and 
Sue saw him with a great throb of her 
heart, and a realization, for the hun- 
dredth time since their quarrel, of how 
much she loved him and how foolish she 
had been, Sue was a just, clear-headed 
little woman, in spite of her coquetry ; 
she recognized that Tom was in the right, 
and that he was taking the only dignified 
stand possible. He had gone back to the 
city without making any effort to see her, 
and she knew, as wellas if he had told 
her, that he would not change his attitude 


tion of nuts, apples and cider before the 
gathering finally broke up. The storm 
gradually ceased howling and sank away 
to a calm, so that when the good-byes had 
all been said, and the various teams were 
being harnessed, the sky was almost clear, 
and only a few drifting clouds obscured 
the stars. 

Tom was so afraid that Cousin Reuben 
might reconsider that he brought the colt 
and cutter up before the rest of the teams 
were ready. The colt was prancing and 
eager; Sue, well wrapped in shawls and 
hood, was tucked in hurriedly ; Tom 
jumped in, and they were off. Sue gave 
a little sigh of relief in the depths of her 
hood, for she had been afraid of Cousin 
Reuben, too. And yet, now that she was 
safely beside her lover, her old tormenting 
spirit rose within her, and she resolved 
she would not make a sign, after all. 

The colt forged ahead through the feath- 
ery, piled-up snow. On each side the 
world stretched glittering and cold under 
the frosty stars. The keen air brought 
the blood to the cheeks, and stirred every 
pulse of life to the rhythm of the dancing 
bells on the harness, Tom sat upright a8 
a statue, looking neither to the right nor 
the left. Sue waited two minutes for him 
to speak—five—ten. They would be at 
home in half an hour, He expected her # 
begin, and she never could—and she must 
—and it was very unkind of him—and he 

was right—and oh, she couldn’t! Having 
arrived at this point, two big tears rolled 
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own her cheeks, and she said, in a very 
trembling voice : 

‘Tom !” 

Tom, who had felt his resolution slip- 
ping away from him momently, and whose 
heart was one ache of tenderness toward 
the wilful little bundle of shawls at his 
side, turned rapturously, witha jerk. The 
colt felt the rein slacken, seized his oppor- 
tunity, shied wildiy at a fallen branch 
whose twisted blackness stood threaten- 
ingly out upon the fresh snow—and, in 
his swaying rush, turned the cutter over, 
and threw both of the occupants into the 
nearest snowdrift. Then he trotted peace- 
ably down the road toward home. 

To be shot, headforemost, into a snow- 
bank, is confusing. Exactly what hap- 
pened, Sue never knew; but the first 
thing she found herself doing, when she 
came to her clear senses, was holding on 
very tight to Tom, and asking him, ten- 
derly and incoherently, if he was hurt. 
And Tom was laughing. ‘I'd be willing 
to have every bone in my body broken, 
Sue, to know that you care so much !” he 
whispered, and caught her so close in his 
strong arms that she was quite reassured 
as to his safety. 

Above them, the last cloud had drifted 
out of the sky. The broad, starlit azure 
arched over their heads with a friendly 
clearness and calm. Faintly, yet drawing 
nearer, came the chiming bells of another 
sleigh, far down the road, And, sitting 
in the snowdrift, the lovers kissed each 
other, and never even knew that it was 
cold. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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THE GOOD TURKEY COCK. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 








THERE once was a turkey that lived in a 
park, 

There never was turkey that had such a 
lark ! 

He always was fed upon grass of the green- 
est, 

And corn of the yellowest, sweetest and 
cleanest. 

He preened every feather that shone in his 
tail, 

And lived like a prince, till one day he 
turned pale, 

Ar that beautiful turkey cock fell in his 
crack 

Waen he heard of 2 message from Mrs. 
Van Viack. 


“Oh, gobble-te-gobble !”’ he cried in alarm ; 
“Oh, what is the mischief and where is the 


harm ?”’ 

Bat the man said, so soothing, ‘‘ You don’t 
understand ; 

You’re going to be served with the fat of 
the land, 


And charming young children will crack 
your wishbone, 
And all will declare you the best ever 


grown !”’ 

Then ‘** Gobble-te gobble,” the wise turkey 
said, 

“Pll tarn up my toes and be glad I am 
dead !” 


New York Ciry. 
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HOME TO GRANDMA. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
BY FRANCES HARRIS, 














‘*THANKSGIVING'S comin’ next week, 
Father; seems as if we’d oughter take 
some note on’t.” 

Mrs, Long spoke nervously ; she knew 
well that she might propose ever so much 
or so well, but ‘‘ Father” was her Provi- 
dence and disposed, seldom heeding her 
plans. 

So it seemed it would be this time, for 
the old man answered: ‘‘I ain’t keepin’ 
Thanksgivin’, don’t see no cause; you 
women folks is so tied to custom I s’pose 
you'll be lookin’ for a turkey and fixin’s ; 
but a bit of our pork roasted, with apple 
sass and onions, will have to do us.” 

Melitta Long understood her husband 
and made allowances; she knew he was 
thinking of the years when sturdy sons 
and a pretty young daughter had sat 
about the Thanksgiving board, and that 
he rebelled at the way the boys had gone 
off to better themselves, All four of them 
were in the far West ; while, bitterest blow 
of all, the pretty girl had married a worth- 
less fellow and died of a broken heart, 
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‘*Husband has cause,” she whispered, 
and said no more of her longing for a 
little cheer on Thanksgiving Day. 

The boys, who had prospered in the 
world and married ‘‘town girls,” as Me- 
litta called her daughters-in-law, never 
failed to send presents at Christmas time ; 
but there never seemed time or money to 
spare to visit the old home, and ‘‘ Mother” 
seldom wrote in answer to the short, 
business-like letters of the boys. The hand 
that has wielded mop and broom and 
dishcloth for over fifty years finds a pena 
difficult instrument. 

Yet, tho she tried to stifle the feeling, 
Mrs. Long strongly desired to ‘‘ cook up ” 
for Thanksgiving. 

‘**Seems as if it ’ud do me a heapo’ 
good just to be choppin’ and mixin’ for a 
whole lot o’ folks. Two people are so 
picky with their vittles! There’s that 
five dollars John sent me on my birthday. 
I could buy the hull outlay with it, and 
then send the dinner off to the poor farm 
if there warn’t no one to share it with to 
hum ; but, perhaps, if I made ready some 
one might happen in.” 

Circumstances favored Mrs. Long; the 
old man was called off to ‘‘ doctor a crit- 
ter” some ten miles away, on Wednesday 
morning, and was sure to be gone till late 
at night; so, when the butcher and 
grocer called for orders, they reaped an 
unexpected harvest. How the old lady 
did enjoy the unwonted bustle and stir ! 
Angie Adams came over from the poor 
farm in the afternoon, and was glad to 
stay and help; by night a large turkey 
lay ready for the oven, cranberries had 
‘* jelled” to perfection, while pies, cakes 
and cookies stood on the pantry shelf, 

The house was fragrant with Thanks- 
giving odors; but when Angie, having 
taken an early tea, had started off, and 
Mrs. Long sat down in the tidy kitchen 
to wait, for Father, a reaction set in and 
she almost called herself, what she knew 
Father would call her—‘‘ a fool for her 
pains,” 





‘* What elegant times you had! I wish 
we lived on a farm and could help get 
ready for Thanksgiving, and coast !” 

** And Grandma made you dolls out of 
cookies?” said the little girl, seated on 
Papa’s knee. ‘‘ I wish I couldsee herand 
get her to make me one !” 

John Long sat gazing in the fire, his 
heart was in the New Hampshire hills ; 
he hardly heard the children’s talk. The 
four had coaxed him to tell, in the Sun- 
day twilight, of his early life, Mamma 
listening with Baby on her lap. 

‘*And Grandma hasn’t seen you since 
you had us!” said the little girl, after a 
long silence. ‘‘ Who'll she cook Thanks- 
giving for now? I just wish,” and the 
child sat bolt-upright in her excitement, 
‘* that we could all creep in at the kitchen 
door Papa’s told us of, and s’prise her! 
Wouldn’t that be a Thanksgiving !” 

** Well,” said Papa, ‘‘ why shouldn’t 
we?” 

The children fairly held their breath— 
could Papa mean it? But Mamma looked 
at Baby, and shook her head, smilingly. 

**Oh, you need not put it off because 
of that littlechap! He is the toughest of 
us all, and would never know the differ- 
ence between a parlor car and his nursery. 
I admit it will cost a good sum ; butif we 
give up Christmas presents for this year 
we can do it.” 

‘* We will—oh, we will !” they chorused, 
and in five minutes the thing was settled. 
They were to start on Wednesday morn- 
ing and ‘‘ creep in at the kitchen door” by 
ten o’clock on Thursday ! 

You can imagine the excitement during 
Monday and Tuesday. The children were 
obliged to go to school, but small good did 
itdo. John, Jr., when asked the cause of 
the Indian War, answered, ‘‘ Coasting and 
eating mince pie,” while the little girl 
who had instigated the trip, would have 
failed utterly in her spelling but that 
*‘ doughnuts ” came to her, and she man. 
aged to learn that one word. 

Such fun as they had packing ‘‘ Grand- 
ma’s trunk,” which was Mamma’s 
idea; every one was to put in what he 
wanted to give to the dear one who had 
been ‘‘ Mother” to Papa when he was a 
little boy. The offerings were most char- 








acteristic. Margaret, the eldest, a girl of 
fifteen, brought some delicate edging she 
had been making for herself, with fine 
dimity for aprons. John, Jr., seeing this 
self-denial, brought his new box of paints : 
‘“*Iv’s the thing I value most,” he said, but 
was much relieved when Mamma pro- 
posed books instead. 

Norton, the second boy, was practical 
and thrifty. ‘I got these of a street ped- 
dler,” he said, putting in three pairs of 
spectacles, ‘‘ old people always lose their 
glasses.” 

But Goldie, as they called the little girl, 
had the happiest idea. She trotted out 
alone to a store near by and came back 
laden: ‘‘They’re for the buttery Papa 
told us of. I guess Grandma’s biscuit- 
cutter is most wore out, and these is new 
things she’s never seen—they shine like 
silver! Such a lot of things for seventy- 
five cents !” 

Papa and Mamma filled the trunk ; del- 
icacies and “‘ labor-saving gimcracks,” as 
Papa called them, soon made the closing 
of the lid a questionable matter. 

Wednesday morning they started ; such 
an excited, happy party! Thanksgiving 
was written all over their faces. Con- 
ductors, brakemen and porters were all 
interested. Passengers looked on and 
smiled, sympathetically, as they heard 
rapturous whispers of ‘‘Grandma” and 
** coasting.” Goldie, when an old gentle- 
man coaxed her to his knee, said pitying- 
ly, ‘“‘ You’se too old to go home to your 
grandma, ain’t you?” which caused such 
a laugh the child hid her face in confu- 
sion ; but the old man leaned over to Ms, 
Long, and said, with moistened eyes : 

**You’re doing a wise thing, sir; the 
old people need such attentions—we’re 
apt to be overlooked,” and then held 
Goldie close till she fell asleep on his 
knee; and he sat and dreamed, perhaps, 
of grandchildren whom he had never 
seen. 





‘*Ts’pose I was kind o’ foolish, Father, 
but iv’s given mea deal o’ pleasure, and 
you don’t begrudge it me,do you? Lonly 
spent the money John sent me last August. 
I tell you when I was cutting out cookies 
yesvVday afternoon (don’t laugh at me, 
Father!) 1 actually forgot the boys had 
grown up, and I made some o’ those 
cooky dolis they used to’ lot on so! Well, 
well! We've got a deal to be thankful 
for, Fatner. Tne boys are well and tariv- 
ing, if we can’t have ’em here. Now if 
they was in want we might feel to scorn 
Thanksgiving.” 

‘- Thav’s so, Mother,” said the old man. 
‘*IT dunno but you'd better spread your 
table, and instead o’ takin’ the dinner to 
the poor farm, 111 hitch up and bring a 
load of the folks up here.” 

‘The old lady drew her chair to her hus- 
band’s side and laid her hand on his knee ; 
her heart was too fuilto speak. lt was at 
this moment the travelers reached the 
kitchen windows and peeped in. 

The door was opened by Goldie, who 
called out: ‘‘We’ve come to dinner, 
Grandma!’ Behind her was John, Jr., 
then Margaret, next Norton, Mrs. Long 
with tae baby, and Papa. 

it was almost too much for Grandma; 
but joy never kills ; and, tho the ola laay 
was rather shaky as to disnes, there were 
plenty of strong young hands lo carry out 
ner orders; and, as Grandma kept saying 
again and again, ‘dinner was nigh ready 
atore you came.” 

What screams of delight when Grandma 
brought out the cooky dolls! Papa iu- 
sisteu on having the biggest one. The 
trunk was almost forgotten, but came in 
splendidly when the excitement of ‘* wait- 
ing on themselves,” as Goldie called it, 
was over. The tins seemed to please 
Grandma most of all, and her biscuit cut- 
ter was broken! Goluie was the darling 
of tne old people, and as both she anu 
Margaret were rather delicate, 1t was 
agrced they snould stay on till Christmus. 

At last ail sat round the hearth, watch- 
ing the driftwood tire Grandpa nad built 
for them. The old gentleman always 
kept a barrel of driftwuod for special oc- 
casions, his father having been a sea cap- 
tain, and the colored thames recalling 
memories of home. 

**We all love to think of home,’ said 
Grandpa, as the purple and bronze tlames 
shot up. ‘I remember many a happy 
Thanksgiving, but this beats ’em all. 
Jobn, my boy, this visit will give us talk 
for years to come.” 

‘Tull we go to our Father’s Home, and 
keep an eternal ‘Tnanksgiving,” said 
Grandma, softly. 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass. 





JIMMY CROLY’S “ COO-OPERATIVE 
THANKSGIVING DINNER.” 


BY JOHN BENNETT. 








JimMy CROLY's mother kept the apple 
stand at the Main S:reet corner until the 
Italian started tne fruit store in the North 
Block. Then she took to peddling from 
door to door; for customers preferred 
dealing at the Italian’s to fumbling in their 
pockets with gloves on, for change, on a 
cold night out in the street. 

A few said they were sorry for Mrs, 
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Croly, but they bought nothing of her; 
and saying they were sorry did her litile 
good, for she caught cold the night of the 
blizzard and died, leaving Jimmy without 
home or kin, 

Weall pitied Jimmy. He was a good 
little chap, and it was lonely sleeping back 
of Hedrick’s meat shop and eating where 
he could. 

The middle of November came round. 
Some of the Sixth Street tenement-house 
boys were sitting about the hot gratings 
at the candy kitchen, warming their feet 
and bantering each other in street-boy 
way. Jimmy was perched on the ash box 
looking rather quiet. 

‘* Thanksgiving’s next 
Whitey Durkin. 

‘“*How do you know?” demanded Din- 
key Roach. 

‘* It’s in the paper.” 

‘* Well, that don’t make it so,” growled 
Dinkey. 

‘*D'ye mean to call me a liar?’ cried 
Whitey, flaring up. 

**Oh come, boys,” said Jimmy ; ‘‘ stop 
your fussing. You’re no better than a 
gang of Polocks !” 

The squabble stopped right there; for 
they were all afraid of Jimmy Croly, just 
because he never boasted of what he could 
do. 

Jimmy was thinking of his mother, who 
had always made something of Thanks- 
giving ; and he was growing a trifle queer 
in the throat, as he remembered the 
doughnuts she had made, just the year 
before, and hidden in the cracked tureen 
for a surprise. 

** Say, boys,” said he, all at once, hop- 
ping down from the box, ‘‘ what are you 
going to do this Thanksgiving ?” 

** T’anksgifin’ ?” piped Swede Anderson ; 
** wot iss dem?” 

** Oh,” said Whitey Durkin, licking his 
thin lips hungrily ; ‘‘ there’s long tables as 
white as snow in the country; and tur- 
keys as big as a drummer’s valise, with 
orsters and spice inside. And there’s 
bokays and pies and puddin’s and things, 
like a bakeshop winder on Saturday night. 
And a feller just sets right down and 
fills up ; and nobody says ‘ Don’t,’ nor bats 
ye over the head for askin’ for more. You 
bet it’s prime! I seen one once when the 
Protestants fed the Water Street folks 
during the big flood.” 

** Oh, it’s only a Protestant day then, is 
it?” growled Dinkey Roach ; ‘* what good’ll 
that do us Catholics ?” 

‘It’s for everybody,” declared Jimmy ; 
**Catholics, and Protestants, and hea- 
thens, and—and Dagoes, too, I suppose.” 
He thought of the fruit store and of his 
mother, but was fair to the Italians for all 
that. ‘‘ As near as I can make out,” he 
continued, “it’s this way: A good many 
years ago there was a strike all over the 
country, and such hard times everywhere 
that folks in one place couldn’tsend things 
to another to help out. But just before 
people were pretty near starved they set- 
tled it somehow, and all the shops began 
running full time again, Everybody felt 
mighty glad, you’d better believe, after 
going short commons all winter and no 
wages coming in Saturday nights; and 
the Governor said that every year after 
that everybody was to take a day off from 
their regular job, and just be thankful 
that they didn’t starve to death that time, 
But nowadays most folks just take the 
chance to fill up on the best things they 
can get and be thankful that they’ve got 
’em.” 

‘*S’posin’ ye ain’t got ’em?” snapped 
Dinkey Roach. 

Jimmy was silent. He was thinking of 
that himself. 

“Tl tell you what,” said he, slowly ; 
‘us fellers has got to have acoo- operative 
Thanksgiving dinner.” 

Swede Anderson looked around as if he 
suspected that strange word. 

** Mother and I always kept Thanksgiv- 
ing,” Jimmy went on, softly ; ‘‘and if I 
didn’t keep it a little bit she might think 
—that I was—forgetting.” He stopped 
huskily. 

‘*How do you have these coo—coo— 
what d’ye call ems?’ asked Cotton Mor- 
gan, looking over at the Times office to 
see if the afternoon papers were coming 

off the press yet, 


week,” said 
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“Why,” said Jimmy, “everybody 
throws in something to eat, and then they 
all eat together ; so that each has a piece 
of everybody else’s things, and not just 
one sort of stuff all the time.” 

** An’ if ye don’t throw in, ye don’t eat,” 
snarled Dinkey Roach. 

‘* Of course not,” replied Jimmy ; ‘‘ and 
if anybody don’t want to throw in, they 
don’t have to, so you needn’t fret your cat- 
tle, Dinkey Roach ; you'll be keen enough 
to come when you see the spread.” 

At that they all pricked up their ears. 
Jimmy saw that the iron was hot. 
**Morgan can get a nickel’s worth of 
bananas,” said he, ‘‘and Whitey a five- 
cent mince pie at the Dutchman’s.” 

**Not much,” cried Whitey, with spar- 
kling eyes; “I'll get a ten-center at 
Burke’s. They sells ’em for five, warmed 
over, after the bottom gets soft in the 
pan; and they’re lots better then than 
fresh. The mince meat and raisins just 
squirt through your teeth—um-m m!”’ 
and he sniffed ravenously at the savory 
steam puffing up from below. 

**Swede can get a five-cent loaf of 
Vienna bread ”— 

** T’ree cent apiece—two for five w’en it 
got stale,” grinned Swede, eagerly. ‘‘The 
baker-man it make cooklies mit chooger 
on her, too. I carry some more wood— 
she gif me hatful—burnt ones—bully-goot 
—you bet—oh my !” 

** And some one else can get crackers 


and cheese and bologny.” 

‘And some beer,” suggested Dinkey 
Roach. 

** Not a drop!” said Jimmy, sharply. 

*“*Humph!” sneered Dinkey, not to be 
sat down upon ; ‘‘ where ye goin’ to have 
yer old temprance thingumbob? Out in 
the street or back in the alley ?” 

Jimmy hesitated. ‘ Neither,” said he; 
** iv’s too cold. Never you mind. You 
fellers just throw in the things to eat, and 
T’'ll find somewhere to eat ’em.” 

That evening Mother heard some one 
wiping his feet on our side porch. Think- 
ing it was the washerwoman’s boy for the 
clothes, she opened the door. It was 
Jimmy Croly. 

** Good-evening, Mrs. Martin,” said he, 
as he pulled off his cap; ‘* are you using 
your back shed, ma’am ?” 

** Which shed?” asked Mother, aston- 
ished, ‘‘ the summer kitchen?” 

** Yes’m.” 

** No,” said Mother; ‘‘ we never use it 
in winter.” 

“Then, please, ma'am,” said Jimmy, 
getting very red, ‘‘ would you mind lettin’ 
us fellers eat our coo operative Thanks- 
giving dinner there? We’ll be careful, 
ma’am, and not hurt things. And I'll see 
that the fellers ain’t too noisy and don’t 
swear none; and there sha’n’t be no to- 
backer whatever ; and I'll do yourchores, 
ma’am, just as long as you say.” 

Mother stared. ‘‘ What in the world 
are you talking about, Jimmy Croly ?” 
said she. 

Jimmy told her his plan. ‘You see, 
ma’am,” said he, ‘*‘ there’s no place to eat 
it outdoors but the board yard or the 
crockery crates in the alley.” 

*- Well, bless your heart, child,” said 
Mother; who likes boys anyway, ‘‘ you 
won’t eat on crockery crates this Thanks- 
giving ; you may have the shed and wel- 
come. I'll have the girl tidy it up right 
away, and have a good big fire ready for 

ou.” 
By that time my sister Nell was as 
much interested as Mother. ‘‘ We can put 
all the chrysanthemums out in the shed, 
too, Mother,” said she, **so that it won’s 
look so bare.” 

** Yes,” assented Mother; “and if 
there’s to be aagehing, warm, Jimmy, just 
bring it up early. eé can pop it nght 
into the oven, and I'll keep an eye on it 
myself,” 

**You’re awfully good, ma’am !” cried 
Jimmy, beaming with gratitude and de- 
light. 

“Ob no, I’m not,” laughed Mother, in 
her jolly way; ‘but I’ve a boy of my 

wh. , 








The first disagreement arose next morn- 
ing. 
**Nance Ireland’s sister, that’s dish- 
washer at McGahan’s, will give Nance a 


pan of potaters and onions!” reported 
Squinty Langmacck, gleefully. 
‘Nance Ireland?’ snaried Dinkey 


Roach ; ‘‘if there’s girls, 1 quit!” 

** Well, if Nance don’s come, I won’s 
nuther,” retorted Squinty ; “nor I won’s 
give no ginger cakes.” 

At this they all took it up hotly for and 
against the giris, until Jimmy, turning 
red and then pale, said, with a flash in his 
gray eyes: ‘‘ Look here! My mother was 
a girl once, and anybody that’s got any- 
thing mean to say about girls just remem- 
ber that, please ; for any teller here that’s 
too good for girls is too good to be any 
friend of mine. And what's more, any 
girl that’s good enough to give us some 

hing to eat is more than good enough to 


eat it with us.” Then he turned to Squinty 

Langmacck : “ Tell Nance to come along 
with her potatoes, and welcome. Anybody 
that throws a slur at her will eat mighty 
hot sauce on his sausages.” 

After that there was nothing more said 
against girls,and before long they were all 
glad enough that the girls were to come ; 
for Pearl Thorne’s aunt promised her a 
4 of beans ; and Lizzie Filer, who cooks 

or ber brother Steve since their mother 
died of typhoid in September, came danc- 
ing out tosay that Steve had been ordered 
over on the north section with the bridge 
gang, but had left her as much of his 
wages as if he were at home; so that she 
was coming “for company’s sake,” and 
would bring cranberries—‘‘ Clear and red 
and shaky, like jelly,” she cried ; ‘‘ and 
hot soda biscuits—I can make ’em just 
prime—crisp and brown, and light us a 
feather !” 

‘* Whoopee !” shouted Dinkey Roach, 
forgetting to be sour; ‘‘ it’s going to bea 
spread like regular kings.” 

“And, Jimmy,” said Lizzie, ‘if you'll 
be real careful of ’em, I’ll lend you our 
plates and saucers. They’ll be ‘most 
enough to go round, I guess.” 

**Good gracious!” exclaimed Jimmy ; 
**T hadn’t once thoughtof dishes. Lizzie, 
you’re a trump!” 

“‘That’s all right, Jimmy,” said she; 
‘‘you was g to me when Mother 
died.” 

Sunday morning when Jimmy came into 
the State Street mission, he was greeted 
by an eager crowd, Everybody had heard 
of .the ‘‘ coo-operative dinner,” and all 
wanted to come. 

‘*No,” said Jimmy, firmly, ‘‘ nobody 
sha’n’t come to this dinner but them that 
has no people nor square meals at home.” 

Yet even then the list crept up so fast 
that Jimmy looked grave. ‘1’m afraid 
there won’t be room,” said he; ‘and we 
can’t leave any out now—they’d feel too 
bad. And there’s Humpy Graham and 
Lame Billy yet !” 

After church he came to see Mother in 
great distress. ‘It’s got clear away from 
me, ma’am,” said he, ‘* We hadn’t dishes 
enough as it was; and now there’s too 
many kids even to get into the shed. 
There’s thirty-two of ’em, ma’am, be- 
sides me, I guess we'll have to give it 
up ;”’ and he choked down a gulp. 

‘“‘Jimmy,” said sister Nell, suddenly, 
‘bring me the names of ali that are to 

come to your dinner, before seven o’clock 
to morrow evening.’ 

She spoke so briskly and with such a 
business-like air that Jimmy brightened 
up. ‘* Do you think it can be fixed?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“I don’s know,” replied Nell, thinking 
bard ; ‘“‘but bring me those names and 
we'll see,” 

Monday evening, sharp to the dot, Jim- 
my came with this list, most wonderfully 
written out on asheet of manilla wrap- 
ping paper : 


Whitey Durkin Ferrazoulo the dago 
Red Durkin Bohannon 

Crazy Taylor Harrison 

Swede Anderson Armie 

Fat Anderson Dunce Carr 
Dinkey Roach Humpy Graham 
Squinty Landmacck Lame Billy and me 
Gnffin Lizzie Filer 
Merino Nance Ireland 
Lyons Mag Carr and Lulu 
Reddy Smith Betsy Kool 

Hustle Burke Pearl Thorne 
Mouse Fechtinger Rosey Johnson 
Yorky Swipe Johnson 
Bunk Williams (girls) 
Lizard Hedwig Muckle Dunn. 


**I can’t write so very well,” said he, 
flushing up; ‘‘ but maybe it will do.” 

*‘It will do much better as it is, Jim- 
my,” said Nell, kindly, *‘than if it were 
much better done.” 

At half-past nine she came home from 
chapel, her eyes bright as stars. ‘‘ It’sall 
right,” she cried, gleefully; ‘* Uncle 
Charley says we may use the empty store- 
room in the Nolan block ; and we girls of 
St. Catherine’s Guild are going to take 
the whole thing in charge and give Jim- 
my Croly and his ‘‘ coo-operative crowd” 
the best Thanksgiving dinner they ever 
ate! We’ve ten dollars in the treasury ; 
and Mrs.Norton will give a turkey, and 
Mrs. Judge Thompson another. Clara 
Judd’s father says he will send us a box of 
oranges; and | promised that you would 
make us a cake, Mother, with chocolate 
on it as thick as my finger. All the girls 
are to help; and Judge Thompson says 
that the grocers will let us have things at 
cost when they know what they’re for. 
lv’s just going to be the jolliest kind of a 
time !” 

But Tuesday morning the first thing she 
saw in the Tribune was a paragraph at 
the head of its city column : 

“The young ladies of St. Catherine’s 
Guild of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church will 
give a Thanksgiving dinner to all the poor 
children of the city. 

** Why, Mother,” she cried, in dismay ; 
** it says we are to feed all the r chil- 
dren of the city ; and we are only ”"— 

Just then the bell rang. It was Clara 
Judd, Louise Carr and Norton, all 
outof breath. ‘Oh, Nell!” they gasped, 
—s into chairs and panting hysteri- 

ye 
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** Yes,” exclaimed Nell, ‘‘ I saw it in the 


Tribune. It’s just too bad—they’ve 
spoiled it all. Why don’t these news- 
papers get things right?” 


*‘ But it is right !” panted Clara. 

‘* All the poor children?” gasped Nell. 
‘* Why what—how ”— 

‘* Major Carr did it—he and Papa—this 
morning. They just went to every baker 
and grocer down-town and asked what 
they would give. And McKay & Beach 
are to send a barrel of apples, and Wade 
Brothers are going to give all the pota- 


‘‘ And Burke will give fifty mince and 
umpkin pies,” chimed Bess, ‘‘and a 

Leneer of buttered buns. And Ogden 
will bake all the turkeys for nothing— 
there’s fifteen promised already !” 

‘* And they’ve chartered Grand Army 
Memorial Hall,” cried all three at once ; 
‘* and the dinner’s to be there !” 

** But who’s to pay ?” faltered Nell. 

‘* There’s nothing to pay! Everybody 
gives everything free: hall, heat and 
light, cooks, dishes, ice cream and cakes, 
And we’re to wear white caps and aprons 
and wait on the tables. Won’t it be 
five?” 

That was the way it went all day long. 
When once it was started every one 
wanted to help. Bags and barrels, crates, 
baskets and hampers of good things came 
thumping in at the doors of Memorial 
Hall, while Norton’s bay team and surrey 
full of St. Catherine’s girls was flying 
from morning till night. 





Memorial Hall was a sight to see that 
Thursday! The snowy tables were ar- 
ranged in the form of a great St. An- 
drew’s cross in the center of the main 
floor, with ice-cream tables at the ends, 
and side tables for carving the turkeys 
and serving the hot things placed con- 
veniently between the arms, The long 
range in the kitchen roared merrily, with 
Aunt Serena Gray in command, and all 
the girls looked pretty as pictures in their 
dainty uniforms. The boys on our block 
helped to wait, and had borrowed the 
white caps, jackets and aprons of the 
force at the St. Francis Hotel, so that 
they looked very trim and professional. 

Over two hundred ragged waifs, of all 
colors and nationalities, were seated 
around the tables, and when all was 
ready, the rector of St. Paul’s arose and 
said : ** Boys and girls, ladies and gentle- 
men—this is Jimmy Croly’s ‘ coo-opera- 
tive Thanksgiving dinner.’ ” 

“* Oh my !” gasped Jimmy, sinking back 
in his chair. 

‘** True, it is bigger than Jimmy dream- 
ed when he started out ; but if it had not 
been for his suggestion we would not be 
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here now, and many of these that feast 
to-day would have gone both hungry and 
cold. So, for us all,I am glad to say 
‘Thank you, Jimmy Croly.’” 

Then turning to face the hall, he said, 
softly and solemnly, yet so that every one 
could hear: ‘‘ And while thanking the lad 
whose kindly idea grew into this generous 
feast for the poor, let us also thank the 
Giver of all good things. Jimmy Croly, 
won’t you ask a blessing on this dinner 
and all who have a part in it ?” 

Jimmy caught his breath. He had not 
heard grace said since his mother died. 
He grew a little pale ; and then his eyes 
shone out as they did when he spoke of 
his mother. 

‘* Yes, sir,” he said, rising quietly, and 
turning to the boys and girls, who were 
already hungrily reaching about: ‘“‘ Don’t 
begin yet,” said he, ‘‘but bow your 
heads.” 

They all bowed their heads; and Jim- 
my bowed his, standing there alone in 
their midst, and began : *‘ We thank thee, 
O Lord,” as he had heard his mother be- 
gin so many times ; but his voice trembled 
and stopped. He tried to go on, but the 
words seemed to choke him. Then all at 
once he spoke out, strong and cheery, 
** Dear God, you know all the rest that I 
want to say better than I can say it; but 
I mean it with all my heart—for Mother’s 
sake. Amen.” Then he sat down. 

For a moment there was not the slight- 
est sound inthe great hall. Then sudden- 
ly some hungry little chap set his teeth 
into a chunk of turkey with a juicy 
crunch ! 

It would have done your hearts 

to see how they tucked the 
turkey and cranberry sauce away 
under their little belts, and to hear how 
they shouted when the dinner was over 
at last and each ed urchin, with 
his stomach filled to the verge of repletion 
for once in his life, was sent away with 
an orange, an apple, and a great brown 
doughnut done up in a paper sack! And 
the remains of that feast fed many a poor 
family for the rest of that week. 





The girls were worn out at the end of 
the day ; but none of them minded that. 
Nell came home fairly glowing with satis- 
faction and pleasure. ‘‘ Mother,” said 
she, ‘‘ what do you think; Clara Judd’s 
father is going to give Jimmy Croly a 
place in his warehouse and send him to 
night school. He’s to board at Joe Mar- 
tin’s and sleep with the boys. Mr. Judd 
says there is a place in the world for a 
boy who can start such a ‘coo-operative 
dinner ’ as that !” 
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» CAUTION |; 


oe greatly increased price of cream of tartar, the 5 
chief ingredient of a pure baking powder, has in- 

duced some manufacturers to substitute burnt alum 
(which costs but 3 cts. a pound), largely or wholly in § 
lieu thereof, making a very low cost but a very un- 2% 
wholesome baking powder; and great efforts are made §@ 
to foist these inferior powders upon consumers by the § 
inducement of a lower price and by grossly false repre- 
sentations as to their ingredients and comparative value. 

Alum baking powders have been declared by the most 
competent authorities injurious to health. Therefore # 
every precaution must be taken to keep them out of & 
the house. They masquerade under many names,and § 
new brands are continually appearing. 


It is safe to avoid all new brands. Baking 2 





powders that are sold either wholesale or retail at : 





a lower price than Royal are almost invariably 2 





made from alum, and therefore not only inferior : 





in quality, but positively dangerous to health. 2 





Consumers can be more certainly protected from 


alum baking powders, and make the wholesomeness # 
of their food doubly sure, by rigidly refusing all sub- 6 
stitutes for Royal Baking Powder. The Royal iscer- § 
tified by the Government and State chemists free from 
alum, absolutely pure, and superlative in leavening 


power. 


It is unwise to take chances by the 





use of other brands. 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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PEBBLES. 


...-Cholly: “How would—aw—like to 
own & little—aw—puppy, Miss Moneyful ?” 
Miss M.: “This is so sudden, Mr. Soft- 
leigh.”—Spare Moments. 


...-/'Take away woman,” shouted the 
orator, “and what would follow?” ‘* We 
would,” said a man at the back of the au- 
dience, promptly.—Tit- Bits. 


....Tagleigh: ‘“‘Why do you say you 
would not put any confidences in a tourist’s 
tailor and outfitter?” Wagleigh: ‘‘ Be- 
cause he works on fits and starts.”— New 
York Herald. 


...‘f We have the plain people with us,” 
said the suffragist orator, drawing to a 
close. And yet she often wondered after- 
ward why she ran so far behind in the wards 
where the women’s vote was the strongest.”’ 
—Albany News. 


.... The Minister: ‘“‘ My dear Madam, let 
this thought console you for your husband’s 
death. Remember that other and better 
men than he have gone the same way.” 
Bereaved Widow: ‘ They haven’t all gone, 
have they ?”—Puck. 





... It is plain beyond any question, 
When spelling reform we get, 
That the world will be benefited— 
For instance, ** b’’ out of debt. 
—Kansas City Journal. 


....“*Doyou ever catch any whales, Cap- 
tain?” asked the fair passenger on the 
ocean liner. ‘‘Often, ma’am,” answered 
the dignified captain. ‘‘ How very wonder- 
ful! Please tell me how you catch them.” 
‘“We drop a few of the old salts on their 
tails, ma’am.’’—Chicago Tribune, 

....’ Tis now the hunter sallies forth, 

His cherished joys to claim ; 

For in November he may go 
In quest of lawful game. 

Of all the creatures on this earth, 
No happier one is found— 

Except, perchance, the trolley car, 
Which kills the whole year round. 

—Washington Star. 


....A minister was dunned for the money 
for a piano purchased by his church. On 
refusal to pay, he received a letter from a 
New York collection agency : 

“ Rev. ; 

* Dear Sir :—Unless you remit at once, we shall 
publish you all over the country as a Delinquent 
Debtor. Yours, etc., 


iy ” 








To which he replied : 

** Gentlemen :—Ever since I entered the minis- 
try I have been struggling for the title of D.D. 
Go ahead. Respectfully, 


” 


—The Budget. 

.... Near Hartford, Conn., where the aged 
Harriet Beecher Stowe lives, they tell a 
good story of her small grandson. A neigh- 
bor found him swinging rather too vigor 
ously on another neighbor’s front gate, and 
warned him that Mr. Smith might not like 
it; whereupon the independent young gen- 
tleman remarked that “I don’t care for Mr. 
Smith, or his ox, or his ass, or anything that 
ishis.” ‘*Do you know who wrote those 
words ?”’ asked the friend, deeply shocked. 
“Oh,” was the nonchalant reply, “I d’no; 
Grandma Stowe, I suppose !””—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 


a 


ODD KNOTS. 


[These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THe INDEPENDENT. ] 








435.—TERMINAL DELETION. 


“* He made his mark in life,” they said 
(My desultory one had sped 
Me to that town); but, all the same, 
I could not see it when I came 
To two the facts out, shred by shred. 


Sordid, illiterate, ill-bred, 
Too poor to buy threes for the dead, 
How could his townspeople exclaim, 
“ He made his mark ”’? 


A “four,” tactfully offered, led 
An old dame to explain. She said: 
“Tis true he won not wealth or fame ; 
But, since he could not write his name, 
When papers must be signed, instead 
his 
He made X !” 


mark MABEL P. 








Starved to Death 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear 
of it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is undoubtedly the safest and best 
infant food. Infant Health is a valuable pam- 
phiet for mothers. Send your address to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New Yor k. 





436.—A DINNER WITH THE GODS. 

[The figures represent mythological char- 
acters, each of which may be found by 
transposing the following italicized word or 
words. ] 

I was resting in my hammock one warm 
afternoon, when suddenly something fell 
on my lap. To my surprise, it proved to be 
acard on which I read that the 1 desired 
my presence ata feast, on Mount Olympus, 
at five o’clock. Some 2 in one corner of the 
invitation indicated that dancing would be 
indulged as fun in part of the affair. As 
I looked up, I saw a3 some yards in front 
of me, who came, he said, to escort me 
thither. We arrived on the féte grounds 
shortly, where I viewed with some terror 
the dragons, centaurs and harpies that 
moved about in neat livery; but a sweet 4 
whispered that she would stave off al! 
danger, and the 5 declared earls and princes 
in feudal strongholds were not better pro- 
tected than I. 6, who escorted me to din- 
ner seemed doubtful which of his arms to 
offer; and he begged me afterward for some 
points on etiquet among the Four Hundred. 
It was an odd company gathered about the 
table. 7 read as he supped his terrapin. 
* It’s ‘ Trilby ’—he peruses it all the time,’’ 
8 explained, and then she amused me very 
much with the carcicatures she drew of 
‘ Taffy,’ on the tablecloth, in brown gravy. 
9, who wore side combs in the dark coil of 
her hair, tried to discuss “ Free Silver ’”’ 
with 10; but he yawned rudely and even 
took a nap while she was talking. 11 sat 
near a lovely naiad, her leathern blazer 
contrasting oddly with the latter’s fresh 
duck suit. I noticed 12’s devotion to Io— 
at least he took his eyes off her but once, to 
ask for more sugar in his coffee. 13 made 
himself conspicuous by changing his dress 
several times in a single hour, and he as- 
sumed a different posture with each fresh 
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costume. Hygeia spoke once to warn me 
against the pastry; but 14 spilled a salt 
cellar in nis haste to say that the meal was 
furnished by Delmonico, a marvelous chef, 
tho little known. and I might eat his rich 
things with apes. A 15 sang “ Sweet 
Marie ’’ very nicely, but when she bad risen 
to render “Daisy Bell,” 16 interrupted 
her so many times she sat down again, 
offended. he dinner was concluded 
with toasts, during which 17 rose to pro- 
pose my health. Then a gay 18 asked me to 
stray about till the hour for our departure, 
by which time [ was too weary to walk 
home. Said some 19, when my fatigue was 
seen, “Ride one of our sea-horses,” and 
a 20 suggested harnessing Pegasus to the 
sulky, he could trot in so fast; but I ac- 
cepted Mercury’s kind offer of bis winged 
“ safety,” on which I reached home in time 
for supper. 

My friends say it was all a dream ; per 
haps so, but at least it was a most delight- 
ful one. MABEL P. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Nov. 2isr. 
429.—Gasometer. 

430.—Pal-ind-rome (roam). 

431.—B (bee)-ear, p (pea)-ear, b-rook. 

432.— Wheel, heel, eel. 

433.—1, Madagascar; 2, Vancouver: 3, 
Long Island: 4, Celebes; 5, Tierre del Fue- 
go: 6, Iceland: 7, Tasmania; 8, Jamaic,; 
9, Borneo; 10, Corsica 

434 —1, Girl-hood ; 2, list-less. 
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On Top 


No other preparation has 
ever equalled in success, 
sales, or cures, the won- 
derful record of 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 








b s Do not purge, pain or gripe. 

Hood s Pills They are »*iways mild and 

et prompt and effective in their action. Cure bil- 
ousness, sick beadache, constipation. 


Newldeas in LAMPS 


(Our Patents.) 


It has no equal—“THE MILLER.” 





The light is so pure, and steady it is better for 
the gs than gas or electric light. So simple a 
child can safely e make all stylea—best 


WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
If not for sale by your dealer come to our store. 
Established 1844.) 
Manafactarers. 5 EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller’”’ oil heater. 





POND’ 


Genuine in our bottles 
only, buff wrappers. See our 
name, Pond’s Extract Co., 
New York and London. 


Universally used and recom- 
mended for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, 
Colds, Catarrh, Sore Throat, all 
Pain, Piles and Inflammations. 

















A Kit of Gorham Silver 


gives pleasure to all concerned~ 


THE ONE- WHO GIVES IT Knows 
that if is the slandard 
in High Curt Silverware. 





THE ONE WHO RECEIVES IT Knows 
that both in material 


and workmanship it 
15 the bes. 


Many new and beau- 
liful designs are now 
ready for your inspect- 
ion. These have been 


in p 


rocess of MANU- 


facture during The past 
year especially for The 
Holiday Season 


Gorkam My Co. 
Silversmiths 


oadway & 197St New Yor'x 


Mro 
£ 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


* BEN EDICT’S TIME > s 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 








Button made. All 
in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and 
files around across 
the buttonbole. 

Strong, durable 
and can be adjusted 
with perfect ease. No wear or tear. 


“MIA 2019 
“M3Z1A OND 










BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt 8t., 
NEW YORK, 
y ow, 0.1. DOWD'S H ALTH EXERCISER 
lete or invalid. Complete gymnasi- 
nm; takes 6in. floor room; scientific, 


This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 
‘ Benedict Building, ‘ 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
Yor Gentiemen, Lautes, Youths; atn- 
durable, cheap. Over 10,000 physi- 


clans, lawyers. editors and others 
now using it. Lil’d (Circular, 40 Eng’s, 
tree. D.L. Down, Scientific, Pnysic- 
al & Vocal Culture. 9 F.14thSt.. N.V 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 279 Maiden Lane, 





__NEW VORK. 


The Biteboock Pulpit or Students’ Lamp 


The Only Oil Lamp That Requires No 
Chimney. 
No Odor. No Glass to Clean or Break. 
Gives a better light than i at cost of 

1 CENT FOR 10 HOURS, 
Cannot explode. The Best Lamp in the World for 
Rectors, Students, the Library or the Business Man’s 
Desk. Delivered to any address in the United States 
on receipt of 86.00, 

HITCHCOCK LAMP CO,, _ 

Vantertown, N. Y. 

Send for our Complete Catalogue. 


‘1847 








1! Factory St. 






os ” 
'& the ‘'1847 
Ne . 
x if you wish 
° the genuine 

original Rog- 
ers Silverware. 


Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
208 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


EDWIN C. BURT &C0., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe bas full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 


shoe. Catalogues sent 


ANDIRONS, 


FENDERS, FIRESETS, SCREENS, 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES. 


WH JAcksdv-&6 
Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 
HEADQUARTERS 

OPEN FIREPLACES 
Mantels, °’ tices. 
Stock, Maker’s 
BUY OF THE MAKER. 


Silver Plate 
that Wears 


%, 










ain 
wv MAKER” ‘ 
NEW YORK 


Unlag Jtampo 








Elegant Best Service, 


Prices, 
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Timely Warning. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 


. . 
. 


= i= 





facturers of pure 


se the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 

=A) in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
(joe many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


Walter 


and high-grade" Cocoas and 


Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





2 POUNDS PER MINUTE. WHAT! 
Raw or Cooked 
. Fat or Lean, 
Tough or Ten- 

er. aste not 
teefsteak or Batter. 
The Wonderful Lit- 
tle Giant Meat Cut- 







per. 
fibers and sinews, 
ind makes all meat 
uicy and palatable. 
A necessity in every 
household, Use it tor 
Soe Hash a 
ed Meat, Hamburzh Steak, Salas, Fish, Croquettes, 
Suet, Tripe. Head cheese, Veal or Beef Loaf, ete. 

The cutters are steel. Machines ate tinned. It is 
easily cleaned. It cuts i faster, and better 
than any other machine made. 

No. 36, for families, Two Pounds per Mirute, $2.10. 


No. 310, larger, Three Pounds per Minute, $3.00. 
Our Remarkable Offer. ; 
Until Jan. Ist, 18%, on receipt of amount we will 


send by Express to Avy Address, Either of the above 

Macbines. : 

THE PECK, STOWE & WILCOX CO., 
27 Chambers Street, New York. 


For Country Residences. 


We makea specialty of outdoor lighting 
(kerosene) for country residences, We make 
lamps to use on porches, for lighting drive- 
ways, for side of gates, and for stables. 

For decorating with colored lights noth- 
ing is so good nor so economical as our 
Tubular Lanterns fitted with red, white, 
blue and green globes. 





Write to us for ovr (free) catalogue No. 31, giving 
full particulars of our goods, with prices. 


We refer to Mr. H. C. Bowen, proprietor of 
THe INDEPENDENT. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


60 LAIGHT ST., New York City. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


A NEW HOME! Elderly people and others, $15 
ver month and upward. The Home Hotel, 146, 148, 
150-158 St. Ann's Ave., New York. Send for circular, 


seeking Health and Rest. 


TH? GLEN: 
~~ Open all the year. Send for 
* luustrated Pamphlet. 
SPR, | N GS Wa. FE, LEFFINGWELI, Megr., 
. Wotkina, N.Y. 


EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


Convenient for shopping and theatres. Bag- 
gage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


Pt a ae aed 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church. - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
draws you there as often as you turn your face 
toward New York.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 

















A Sanatorium for those 
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Take Your Wife 


one of those handsome Pozzon1 Purr Boxgs. 
They are given free with each box of powder. 











REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY - - SO.OMAHA 
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TIMULATING, 
SATISFACTORY. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR ? 
The AURAPHONE winneip youif youdo. It 


isa recent scientific invention which will as3'st the 
hearing uf any one not borndeaf. When in the ear it 


of che 
Offices : 
N. Yo, 





**Cornease for Foot Ease.” 


**CORNEASE”’ 
Cures Corns 


It isn’t cheap, but it cures. It don’t cure in an 
hour, but itcures. Cures any corn. It doesn't 
hurt, but the corn goes. An even, unmarred 
surface of skin is left in its place. Cornease is 
25 cents a box, and a box is not very big—but it 
holds t! ¢ salve that cures. It removes any cal- 
loused spots, corns, hard or soft. moles, warts 

Sold everywhere, or by mail. postpaid. 

Vour money back if it fails to satisfy you. 


Clark Johnson Medicine Co. 


17 Li-penard Street. New York. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


IS ESSENTIALLY 
A_MEDICINAL 
COD LIVER OIL, 


as it is prepared from the livers of 
cod-fish only that are perfectly fresh 
and free from indication of disease. 














THE OIL IS EXTRACTED 


at a proper temperature, and is 
kept from atmospheric contact 
from the beginning of the process 
of extraction until it is safely 
corked up in bottles. 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles, sealed with date 
of production in perforated letters. 


Send for pamphlet on “Norway's 
LOFOTEN ISLANDs.” 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. Sole Agents. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


SOME USES OF EGGS. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





j THE ways of cooking eggs are almost 
: numberless; they enter into the composi- 
: tion of so many common dishes, as well as 
into most of the luxuries of the table. Yet 
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the simplest way can be improved—a frie 
egg, allowed to spread around at random 
in the hot fat, is invariably ragged in out- 
line, and not balf as appetizing as when 
fried in muffin rings, set into the hot fat. 
Then, uniform in sbape, they look inviting 
indeed, placed in regular order around a 
thin and dainty slice of broiled ham. Al] 
must admit that food tastes far better when 
tastefully arranged than when carelessly 
presented. ‘‘Looks’”’ go further in this 
world than is generally supposed. 

Without eggs our salads, so welcome and 
cooling and healthful in summer-tinie, 
would be poor indeed; for if they do not 
form one of the ingredients, they enter large- 
ly into the mayonnaise for the salad, and of 
mayonnaise dressings, too, there seems to be 
no end. Some, simple, some complicated ; 
but we have our favorites, which from the 
ease of making, and the inevitable result, 
we consider good. 

A moderately rich mayonnaise will keep 
almost indefinitely, in a cold place. 

A simple rule is the following, especially 
a satisfactory dressing for sliced tomatoes ; 
Beat two eggs thoroughly, then add one 
teaspoonful of sugar, one quarter teaspoon- 
ful of salt, the same of mixed mustard, one 
spoonful of sweet cream, one of oil, or melt- 
ed butter, and lastly and slowly, three 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Beat all these ingre- 
dients well together, then place the bowl 
containing the mixture into a basin of boil- 
ing water, and stir for about five minutes, 
when it will be as thick ascream. Remove 
from the fire; when cold put on the ice; 
use it very cold. Cider or wine vinegar 
only 1s fit for mayounaise, and a dark- 
shelled, deep-colored yolk certainly shows 
richer material in an egg than a light 
colored one. 

As to the vil used, the finer the quality 
the better the dressing; but many prefer 
melted butter, ou account of the oil’s flavor. 

A richer rule than the foregoing comes 
from the Parker House, Boston: One ta- 
blespoonful of dry mustard, one teaspoonful 
powdered sugar, the yolks of three eggs— 
all these ingredients beaten well together; 
then two thirds of a cup of best olive oil, 
beaten in very slowly; thea slowly beat in 
one cup of vinegar and, lastly, stir in the 
frothed whites of the three eggs. Butter 
can be substituted for oil, but oil is richer. 
Hard-boiled eggs, chopped and served on 
lettuce leaves, with above dressing, is very 
acceptable, and easily prepared. 

Egg dumplings give arich, hot dessert. 
Mix ore quart of flour with two teaspoon 
fuls of baking powder; drop the yolks of 
three eggsinto the middle, and pouron them 

wo-thirds of a pint of water, and beat all 
up well with aspoon. Have ready a sauce- 
pan of water, boiling. Dip the spoon occa- 
sionally in melted fat; form egg-shaped 
dumplings withit,anddropthemin. Cook, 
covered, about ten minutes. If there is 
room they will turn themselves over like 
fritters; or they can be steamed instead. 
Chese yellow dumplings may be served with 
truit sirups or sweetened cream. 

The principal ingredient of all sponge cake 
isegg. Water is called for in small propor- 
tion. If cold water is used the color of the 
cake is a bright yellow-golden; but if hot 
water is used the cake is of a pale, lemon- 
like hue—both equally good. A very de- 
licious but plain sponge cake is the follow- 
ing: Beat the yolks and whites of four eggs 
separately, until very light; then add two 
cups of sugar, and one of flour, putting in a 
very little at a time. Now add slowly an- 
other cup of flour, into which has been 
mixed, sifted in, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Lastly, add by degrees a small 
teacupful of boiling water, beating con- 
stantly all the while. It will bea very thin 
batter, but a very light, satisfactory cake, 
baked forty minutes in a moderate oven. 

There are many dainty little cakes suita- 
ble for luncheons and afternoon teas; they 
all require many eggs. In different com- 
binations eggs give a great variety of at- 
tractive dishes. 

Sponge drops: To four frothed eggs, add 
one cup of sugar, one and one-third cups of 
flour, one teaspoonful baking powder, 
thoroughly mixed in Flavor with essence 
of lemon. Drop from a spoon on buttered 
paper. Bake a few moments in a quick 
oven. 

Another little delicacy is made of two 
eggs, one cup of sugar, two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, a little salt, a spoonfal of 
melted butter, flavoring to the taste, and 
flour to roll out, cut in strips, rolled in su- 
gar and baked lightly. 

A fancy confection, made mostly of eggs; 
is English walout candy. Take equal parts 
of unbeaten whites of eggs and cold water; 
beat in confectioners’ sugar till it is stiff 
enough to mold with the hands; flavor with 
vanilla. Shape into an English walnut, 





with half-walnuts upon opposite sides, °F 
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chop the nuts, and mix into the sugar, and 
then form into nuts. After drying a few 
hours, they are ready to use. 

Fritters are convenient to provide as a 
side dish, when one may not have what 
would be considered otherwise ample of 
meat or vegetables. They are easily and 
quickly made, tho generally considered oth- 
erwise by those unaccustomed to making 
them—‘‘ apt tocome to pieces.”” The reason 
is, too scanty an allowance of either flour 
or eggs, or the fat isnot hot enough. The 
following rule is new and easy for the inex- 
perienced: One pint of flour, scanty half 
teaspoonful of salt, one cup of sugar, grated 
rind and juice of one lemon, the beaten 
yolks of five eggs, and flour to make a stiff 
dough. Roll out, cut in strips, and fry 
brown. Serve with wine sauce. The num- 
ber of eggs makes them light, with no 
baking powder. They sbould be laid on 
tissue paper, on a sieve, to drain. 

For invalids, eggs, when allowed, are 
highly nutritious, and easily digested. 
Raw eggs are often prescribed. If broken 
into a glass, carefully, to keep the yolk 
whole, and a little pepper and salt added, 
there will be little trouble or disgust in 
swallowing it. 

An arrowroot custard for invalids has two 
beaten eggs, a pint of milk, one spoonful of 
arrowroot, a little salt, sugar and flavoring. 

A gruel made of the yolk of one egg, one 
spoonful of cornstarch, three of cold water, 
a little salt; mix all well together, then 
add one pint of boiling water. Cook five 
minutes, stirringconstantly. A littlesugar 
and nutmeg may be added if liked. A sim- 
ple change in the flavor of gruels will often 
make them more acceptable. 

Fresh eggs, for invalids who like them 
cooked soft, should be dropped into muffin 
rings set in a shallow pan of boiling water, 
set upon the back of the stove till well set. 
They will be like jelly, very digestible. 

If the bottom crust of fruit pies is glazed 
with the white of egy, it will not be soft 
andsoggy. The top of meat and all kinds 
of raised pies should be glazed. Beat the 
yolk of an egg for a short time, add one 
spoonful of milk. Wheu the pie is two- 
thirds done. remove from the oven, brush 
over with the glaze, return to the oven and 
finish baking. 





SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 





BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY, 





WHO ever witnessed a fight between a 
game rooster and a crow? This spectacle 
met my eyes a few days ago, and to see how 
the crow fought off the chicken was laugh- 
able. The rooster had his head hurt by the 
sharp bill of the crow; he then left his an- 
tagonist in disgust and conqueror of the 
battle. 

Young chicks at this season require, when 
a few days up to say three weeks, boiled egg 
broken up and mashed with dry bread 
crumbs, and it is sometimes well to break 
up the shell of the egg very fine along with 
the mess ; it is good for them, acting as grit 
or lime ingredient, that is necessary to the 
health of all fowls. A very little cornmeal 
can now and then be added as a variety, 
but it must be fed jast moist ; mix it with 
some boiled milk, feeding not hot but 
warm, 

The poultry industry will never be over- 
done, for the consumption is always beyond 
production. Itseems to many of our read- 
ers, perhaps, as insignificant as we see it 
round about us; but the magnitude of its 
Vast aggregate in the United States is 
amazing. It is stated that our annual 
product of poultry and eggs foots up about 
600,000,040. Iteven surpasses our greatest 
grain staple, wheat, by several millions, 
also cotton, and many other industries, in 
value. 

How few ever thought there was a right 
and wrong way to arrange roosts and 
perches. Until we learn better we will 
build the wrong way, and that is to put 
them up like steps one above the other. 
Like other bipeds of a higher order the 
biddies, never satisfied with back or lower 
Seats, will flop and fight and scold and 
crowd till dark, to get into the highest 
place which they think is the best, and 
some that cannot get there are so mad they 
will poke around on the floor all nig bt and 
hot go to bed at all. The right way is to 
arrange the perches on a level one to two 
feet high ; lower for larger and highec for 
Small fowls. Have no highest perches, 
every one on an equality, then the question 
is solved. 

: The average people, who keep a few hens 
Just for eggs and don’t get them, are often 
at aloss to know why their hens don’t lay 
better. There is always areason. Proper 
food and exercise should answer the ques- 


tion, but perhaps it isin your case improper 
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feeding or vermin ; have you investigated 
both ? if not do so. Some who keep fowls 
are not cleanly; you then can expect ver- 
min, and when you have these, anegg will 
always be a curiosity, for hens and vermin 
never pull together without a fight, and 
very often the little bugs win the battle. 
Then you are keeping anything but pro- 
ductive hens, and the sooner you quit the 
better for you and the unfortunate fowls. 

In the spring charcoal broken up the size 
of corn and fed with a soft food is certainly 
an excellent thing to thin the blood and 
freshen the system after the long winter of 
stagnation; the result of long inactivity 
naturally means more or less disorder that 
needs toning up.. Sometimes you will find 
they will not eat it at first; but if fed as 
we suggest, you will soon bring them 
around to your way of thinking. ; 

Onion tops cut up fine and all kinds of 
greens are excellent at this season; the 
onion seems especially useful when fed in 
conjunction with other food in spring, when 
Nature has not fully awakened from ber 
long winter nap, and the past winter has 
certainly given her cause ‘to be backward 
because of its severity. These little sug- 
gestions, if you will but follow them, will 
mean much to your flock ; certainly they 
are worthy of a trial, just to note the re- 
sult. 

There is usually at this season an extra 
supply of fresh.laid eggs from your flock; 
and, because of this, you are likely to forget 
about last winter’s experience and the 
number of eggs you gathered daily from 
your flock. To accomplish results the time 
to plan for winter is in the spring, and we 
wish to advise you. If you wish to have 
eggs when they are worth thirty and thirty- 
five cents per dozen, now is the time to lay 
your plans. Do not wait until July and 
August to hatch out your pullets, and then 
crowd them by heavy feeding, with the 
expectation that you are going to have 
winter layers. You wiil be sadly dis- 
appointed if you do this. To have win- 
ter layers next winter, hatch the chicks 
in March and April. One of the many 
secrets of winter laying is to get yourchicks 
out early and keep them growing so thet 
the pullets will come to laying maturity by 
November, or the first of December. Tais 
is our experience with Plymouth Rocks, 
and will apply equally as well with the Asi- 
atics and other heavy varieties. But Span- 
ish, Minorcas, Leghorns, Hamburgs, etc, 
should be hatched in May for best results. 
Do not think your labor and responsibility 
to your flock is at an end when you have 
reared your chicks and they are on the verge 
of becoming egg machines. To get winter 
eggs the best-ordered flock must be provided 
with good, warm houses, with -plenty of 
light, and room to have a scratching pen 
and dust bath. Both are very essential. 
Cleanliness and well-regulated feeding 
should not be a secondary consideration. 
Do not think you must bave a ventilator in 
the henhouse roof (or rather a ‘“ roup 
originator,” to name it properly) to insure 
health among your flock. A better pre- 
ventative is a little elbow grease in the 
shape of a broom and shovel; or, in plain 
English, clean out your roosting places, 
and the ventilator will be a useless con- 
trivance. Follow the above suggestions, 
and there is no reason why you should not 
have your egg basket filled in winter. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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A Good is one of the best books 
Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 
The E 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 480 pages, ial 
in crimson leatherette and E 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 
Given Free to users of Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 
them. 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 


from their grocer. 
Contents. AComplete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
ment, Language of 
lowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
o- Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 








FARM IRRIGATION IN CONNECT- 
IcUT. 


For many years past when I have been 
suggesting in the Courant that I believed 
the time would come when the streams of 
New England would be of more value to 
agriculture than they had ever been to our 
manufacturing industries, there bas been 
back of all this a notion that some time the 
lively spring brook that crosses the east 
end of our farm out among the hills might 
be in time headed this way and made to ir- 
rigate the old farm and divert many losses 
which come in seasons of drouth. 

Now, this fall, we are busy in carrying 
out the schemes that have been so long in 
mind. The main features are a small res- 
ervoir up among the hills, which forms a 
sort of pocket for a lively brook which has 
never been known to go dry, and a main 
line of pipe of a little over 5,000 feet, prac- 
tically a mile, with a fall of 107 feet from 
the reservoir to the house. 

Instead of carrying the main in theshort- 
est and most direct route, as soon as the 
grade will permit it is turned off and fol- 
lows along the ridges of the farm, which 
form a sort of backbone all the way down 
to the street. About every 200 feet along 
this line hydrants are being put in, and 
from these water can readily be carried on 
the surface of the ground in two or three 
directions in every instance, and it is be- 
lieved that there is sufficient water to 
thoroughly irrigate from 25 to 30 acres of 
land by surface irrigation in this way, the 
contour of the land and the character of 
the soil being such that water can be run 
down and distributed between the rows of 
plants and trees, so as to give a very even 
and satisfactory distribution. 

An enterprise of this kind, of course, is 
quite an expense for a single farm, but 
through neighborhood co-operation a very 
much larger pipe could have been put down 
in the same ditch, and by building a heavier 
dam and a greater storage reservoir there 
is no reason why just such a little rtream 
as this might not be made to irtigate a 
half-dozen or more farms in its immediate 
vicinity.-J. H. HALE, in Hartford Cou- 
rant, 








YOMATOSE 
\BISCUIT 





an appetizing, nourishing food for invalids, 
nursing mothers and delicate children. A 
valuable food, in compact form, stimulating 
and strengthening, for long bicycle rides, fish- 
ing and hunting trips, or when traveling. 


SOMATOSE-BISCUIT, 


containing 10% Somatose, are made only by 
The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., 
New York. 


Somatose is a scientific food, consisting 
of the albumoses, the elements essential for 
proper nourishment. It is concentrated, pal- 
atable, easily digestible, and quickly assimi- 
lated, promoting a rapid gain in flesh and 
strength. 

* Somatose-Biscuit are obtainable from 
all druggists. 

Send for descriptive pamphlets to the makers, or to 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


Saratoga 
Vichy 


is uséd 
successfully 
by those afflicted 
with 
Rheumatism 


and Dyspepsia 
Promotes the appetite and 
aids digestion. 








For circulars, address 
SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO., 
Saratoga Springs,N.Y 
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One Chance. 


“T had asevere cold, a hard cough, 
and bleeding lungs, and should have 
died, had it not been for Ayer’s 





Pectoral.”—S. 8. THORP, 


ngton, Ind. 


Cherr 
Swa 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 








THE DOCTOR’S ADVICE. 

Buffalo.—My face has a very oily appearance. 
Kindly give me some remedy. 

Two teaspoonfuls of our Natrolithic Salts, 
before breakfast, for a week. 

N. R., Boston.—Use Cerebrine for nerv- 
ousness, ° 

C.T. ¥., Binghamton.—Have been annoyed 
for over a year with large pimples on my back. 
Can you suggest a cure? 

Take our Thyroidine, extract of the thy- 
roid gland, three times daily. Twice each 
week Natrolithic Salts. 

G. M., Trenton.—No; yes. Take our Gas- 
trine, a teaspoonful after each meal. You 
will get. better at once. 

William, Natchez.—-What is good for a coated 
tongue; also a remedy to gain flesh ? 

Take our Natrolithic Salts and Gastrine. 

THE DOocTOoR. 
The above preparations and other specialties of the 
Columbia Chemical Co., Washington, D. C. 
including the famous 
ANIMAL EXTRACTS 
and NATROLITHIC SALTS, 


Atall Druggists. (236) Send for Literature. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Md ~ Bins b gil Ways RELIABLE 
or e >, wT . 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 20 St, Phila, Pa 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 














New subscribers can 


heal ; 

PA ns egin with any 
i Member (Ch wWeell)i.....ccccewsass $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)..............6. -20 
4 = | |) ae 5) 
13 = | 75 
17 s ee UL decckatcass de 1.00 
26 a" EF Jenticenacsoanes 1.50 
52 ” Le) Sr a ee 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, cap save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 


* ADVERTISING RATES made known 


on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street. New York City, 


FILES AND BINDERS. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 

INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid. for $1.00. 














COOL DAY 


BANNER 


Will heat a room from 15 to 20 ¢ 

ft. square perfectly, in the 

most severe weather. Our 
atent double-drum 


2 FEET 3 INCHES HIGH. 


gives 


exact amount oil in fount. In- 
side feed wick burns oi) till 
exhausted. 


Handsomely made and t 
only heater that does not use a 
glass chimney. 











during the early Fall cause many a cold. resulting 
in serious sickness. 


eee + 


OIL HEATER .$6,. 





Pp 

fmonmemaagencemnzet, No Smoke ! 
Se ee? aaa 

gootrois tame perfectly. NO Chimney 

‘ 10 Break ! a 


Avoid this risk by getting a 





§ Satisfaction. guaranteed or 
§ money refunded. When not 
kept by dealers will send, 
charges paid, on receipt of 
%, Our book of Points on 
stoves and lamps free. 


Tue Plume & Atwoco 
Mes. Co. New York 
Boston 
Chicago 


0 Odor ! 


Factories : 
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DON'T BLOW. 


Smoke, odor and danger eradicated from a 
lamp makes it a delight in the household. The 
EAGLE BURNERS with the BOLAND 
AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER does a)l 
this and more too. You can turn out the 
light as easily as gas. 
The extinguisher pre- 
vents the wick from 
crusting, the oil from 
evaporating when the 
lamp is not in use and, 
owing to its peculiar 
construction, agreater 
supply of oxygen is in- 
troduced,which passes 
THROUGH the wick 
forcing up the flame, 
thereby giving one- 
third more light. 

Makes home brighter, happier, safer. 

For sale by all grocers and dealers, or will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. In sizes 
same as all common burners. A or No. 1, lic.; 
Bor No. 2, 20c.; D or No. 3, 25c. 


Address Room 421 (Mailing Department) 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO., 


Industrial Trust Co. Building, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


That piece of brass 
does it. 





Fits your lamp. 





Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers St. and West Broadway, alse 
S7tk Mt. and Gth Ave.. and 35 to 39 
West 4:2d st... New York Ci _ 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the geantes. 
——% _— for medicinal purposes. Wri 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
**Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious. and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


1895 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 








For full information address 
THE FE. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 


383 Washingt, St.. Boston. 
41 Maiden Lan, New Yo 
iw why St.. Chicago. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda! on every bottle. 
Bold Soeywnaee. 
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E.B. 
104 EAST 232 ST. NEW YORK. 
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YEMULSION — 


For fruit tren, 
vines garden 4 
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SOAP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 


Made only from Sweet Olive Oil, by a mission so- 
ciety in Palestine, Syria. An absolut y safe soap for 
the nursery. No injurious substances. Recommend- 
ed by physicians as the purest form of castile soap. 
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FREE “S00 Sweet Home” Soar 


A “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK, "ovate" 


EVER MADE. 
Number in use exceeds any other one article of furni- 











ture. Has dened half a million hearts. Solid Oak 
th out, -rubbed finish. Very handsome carv- 
ings. 


t stands 5ft. high, is 2} ft. wide, writing bed 24 in. 
deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. Aiea soll lor eustain. 


°e a Cynu tao Rocuen” Euan 


It can beadjusted to an; ition, and 
ai the occupant w! reclining. As 
of cok, pelea of en ease and comfort. It is 






ilt 


ces ap wd 
struction. ly guaranteed. 

Our soaps are sold entirely on 
their merits with a rantee of 
purity. Thousands of families use ‘ 
them, and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 
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q OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 

§ 100 BARS « SWEET HOME” SOAP 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’'S TAR SOAP wl. 45 

. Enough verage family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 

. year. Fora at iaupdry and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 

c poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP wll. 45 

3 10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP ‘70 | 1 BOTTLE, 1 02, MODJESKA PERFUME -) 

* A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

§ 9 PK PO j 

2 ° Suncqualed laundry tuxury. Cw ™) 9 | 1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM |. 2s 

q g-- 3 - te f inden and children. wre LE jOOTH POWDER ad 
or ni 

| Amntchiew beauter Sweniens tho resth eres = eum 

7 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP -30 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET 20 

& 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP .25 | 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP 10 

2 14 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . 25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 

« All 10 00 PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . $10.00 

) for . = (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 
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Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you Aa/f the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 

the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 

us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 
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Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 
mium does not prove allexpected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


Swvevrrueseer 
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Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


We are convinced that the goods offered by the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company are alone worth the 
amount aske | for them, and that the presents sent to purchasers are valuable.—TAE INDEPENDENT 


FOR SALES 
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Metab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 
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"Most everything in solid silver— 4 


Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- %% 


y ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, Miller 
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The 
Overland 
Limited_~ 


All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
at 6.00 p. m., and run through 






Pacific Limited 


Leaves Chicago at 10.45 
p.m. daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. 


Detailed information will be furnished 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
d Ticket A t, 

ree po tes agents a ned to San Francisco and Los 
WR cccccs Angeles without change via 








Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York City. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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What 
Sort of 
Towel 


Do You Like? 





Registered Trade- Mark. 


Soft or sharp feeling? rough or 
smooth? little or big? We can sup- 
ply you. In our stock there are all 
sorts and sizes that are good. 

Big, soft, comfortable, handsome 
looking Old Bleach Towels. 
Huckabacks with a bit of sharp- 
ness to them. Damask and Fancy 
Weaves, etc., allin abundance. Em- 
broidered and other styles of decora- 
tive Towels. 

Bath Towels and other bath requi- 
sites of English and Continental 
manufacture. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
“THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d Street, 
New York. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel.) 





Wanted everywhere toget 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder, 
Spices. Extracts, &c. The old- 
est.largest and most respon. 
sible Tea H ouse in the business 
Established 1859. 
Inco mes, 
ig Premiums. 
Big Inducements, 
For full particulars address 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 287, New York, N.Y 








Stamped Steel Ceilings, 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE and BEST 


For Dwellings, Churches, 
or Business Houses. 
Ceilings of any shape, old or new. 


Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 


"18 Rose Street, New York. 


| | Spencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Well. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


20th Century 
oe for 


=e with detachable 
Flexible Bicycle 
Attachment. he 
same asa 
with, Ball 
With Ba 








Lamp, 
i 


Dashboar 
irons of any vehicle 
at ar —n 


HESD LIGHT "00. 
lv Warren St. N. 


@UINA: LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 
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VIM — 
TIRES 
:DON’T . 
SLIP * 


$ BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER C0, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 
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